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THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY 
Bangahrg, July Slst, 2922. 

Chief Justice Rajadkarmapeavina K. S. Chai^drasekrara 
Iyer, Esq., B-A., B.L., 

»n tht Chair. 


Mr. A. V. RamaoathaD, 6.A., General Secretary, read the Report. 

THE REPORT. 

The Committee of the Mythic Society have much pleasure in placing before 
you this evening the report of the Society’s activities during its twelfth 
session. • 

This session will be ever memorable, as it was marked by the gracious 
recc^nition by His Highness the Maharaja of the uoselflsh and enthusiastic 
efforts of our President Rajasabhabhusbana the Rev. Father A. M. Tabard ia 
the '‘^Ikistoricil research in Mysore. The Committee take (his opportu¬ 
nity oi tendering their feelings of profound gratitude to His Highness the 
Maharaja for this further act of graciousness towards our work and for the 
continued favours that have been bestowed on the Society by His Highness 
since its commencement, and of offering once again our most cordial 


congratuJatioQS to the President*for this signal honor- The year )$ memor¬ 
able aJ so for the disticctions conferred on three of our prominent members 
by the Calcutta University, viz.. Dr. Brajendra Nath Sea], M.A., Ph.D., D-Sc., 
Dr- S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, M.A., ph-D-,and Dr. R. Shama Sastcy, b.a., Ph.D- ^ 

Membership. —Mernbership stood at 539 on the last day of the year. 
Ws were fortunate during the y'ear.jn eecui^ng the kindly iaterest and 
co-operation of Mr. B. L. Rice, c.i-E.fthe pidnsef of Mysore, archieology and 
of Dr. £. Hultzscb, the famous savant, late of the Madras'Archeological 
Department, both of whom we have elected honorary members. The nnmber 
of our life members has increased by 7. There are also 203 resident members, 
290 mofussil members and 29 subscribers. The Committee once again appeal 
to the members to bring more of their friends into the Society. Within the 
last week, Mr. K. Shankaranarayana Rao and another Valued member have 
kindly consented to convert their annual, ihembe^hip into life memberships. 

Finance.— The year opened with a funded capital of Rs. 6,356 and 
a cash balance of Rs. 194. Our collections from subscriptions amounted 
to Rs. 1.850; donations from life members totalled Rs. 1,100, and grants 
Rs. 2,100. We have been able to add Rs. 1,444 to the funded capital, bringing 
our total investments to Rs. S,000. Our printing charges and postr^e alone 
exceeded the amount realized by subscriptions by Rs. 657, this being due, 
mainly, to the high cost of printing <and paper, the increasing bulk of the 
journal and the higher rates of postage. The Committee do not wish to 
raise the rate of subscription, and we hope that our membership will increase 
and help us to reach the figure 1,000 during the current year. Despite 
the above deficiency, we have, after meeting establishment, contingent and 
other miscellaneous charges, made valuable additions to our Library by 
purchasing hooks costing Rs. 720. Your Committee appeal to those members 
in arrears to remit their arrears immediately on receipt of the Treasurer's 
reminder and to one and all to remit the annual subscription immediately 
OQ receipt of the first number of the journal, in future. 

Meetings. —During the year, we bad ten ordinary meetings and one 
special meeting convened Co do honour to our revered President on the * 
distinction of' Rajasabhabhushana' bestowed on him by our beloved' Patron, 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. The proceedings of this unique 
occasion have already been circulated with our joumai. Among the ordinary 
meetings, prominent mention is due to the address by'Dr. Ci^rk^.of the 
Chicago University on the “ Influence of Oriental Literature on tb^West”, 
and that on “Some Aspects of Indian History” by Rao Bahadur K. V. 
Rangaswami Iyengar of Trivandrum. Rao Saheb Dr, S., Krishnaswamy 
Iyengar’s and Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhaebar’s papers on ” Mysore and 
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^he decline of Vijayanagar" and ‘'SravanabfelagoU ”, respectively, are also 
worthy ol special note. The Reverends J. Vanes and K. Goodwill with their 
usual kindness treated the members to two enjoyable lectures^ and the latter 
.illustrated his paper with lantern slides. Mr. Hayavadana Rao delivered 
two lectures during the year, one on " Primitive Religion in Mysore and the 
otheron " Mysore Castes and Tribes ”, both of which were widely appreciated; 
Mr. ChakraVarti and Mr. R. Hama Rao helped to make the session full and 
interesting. 

Journal —With the kind help of the gentlemen already mentioned 
and of Dr, Hult^sch, Mr. B. V. Kameswara l 5 'er of Pudukotab, Dr. Radha- 
kumud Mukerji, our Joint Secretary, who is now io Lucknow, as Head of 
the Department of Indian History in that University, Mr. P. V. Jagadeosa 
Iyer of Madras, Mr. Saral Chandra Mitra^sf Calcutta, Mr. K. V. Subrah- 
jnanya Iyer, lately Superintendent of Archfieology in Trivandrum, Mr; 
A. Rangaswami SartLsvati of the Madras Archaeological Department and 
Mr. K. Rama Pisharoti of Eroakulam, your Coihmittee have been able to 
maintain the high tone of our journal. Dr. Hultzsch’s translation of Jivan- 
dhara will, we feel sure, help to create even a wider name for our journal. 
Dr. Hultrsch has taken a very lively interest in our Society's ^^‘ork during the 
year and it is through his kind cc*operation that we have been able to 
purchase for our Library a valuable collection of Oriental Literature. We 
have been fortunate in securing still further additions to our list of erchanges 
during the year. The Smithsonian Institute, Washington, the Punjab 
Historical Society, the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad and several other journals 
have agreed to exchange their publications with us. 

Library. —We have, during the year, as already stated, purchased a large 
number of books to complete our collections. You will have already noticed 
from the latest issue of our journal that the collection includes a fairly 
complete set of the German Oriental Society’s Journal and a set ol the 
Encyclopedia of ladO'Aryan Research. WO have also added to the Philosophy 
Section of our Library by • purchasing a few books from the late Professor 
T. M. Seshagiri Sastry's Library, whose sons have presented us with several 
other Volumes from the same Library. 

Quite lately, we hove been able to take over charge of the entire library 
of the late Pradhana Siromani Mr. T. Ananda Rao, through the generosity of 
his executors and residuary legatees aod principally of Mr. T. Govinda Rao, 
one of our early members. These acquisitions have helped to make the Library 
fairly complete and comprehensive. Thanks to the kindly assistance of Dr. 
F- W. Thomas, we have received during the year a complete set of the 
catalogues of the India Office Library, which is invaluable for research work. 
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The Committee wish to take* this opportunity of conveying the gratefu^ 
thanks of the Society to the severai donors for the magnificent gifts. 

The Hall.—T hanks to the generous support continued by the Mysore 
Government, we have maintained our hall and grounds in excellent condition. ^ 
Our portrait gallery has had valuable accessions during the year in the shape 
of the portraits of the Maharaja of Nepal and of Mr. B. L. Rioe. 

The TaBaeO MeHORiAL.““With a view to commemorate the unique 
distinction bestowed on our President and perpetuate his memorable services 
to this Society, your Committee appealed to the members and other sympa* 
thisers for funds. They have been able to secure adequate funds for a gold 
medal to be competed for annuaily by graduates of the Indian Universities 
of not more than hve years' standing. The Commitee have much pleasure 
in handing over to Father Tab^d on this occasion bonds of the face value 
of Rs. 1,600 yielding an annual income of Ra. 100. The Committee hope 
that this foundation will help in a way, bumble though it be, not only to 
commemorate the services of the President Founder of this Society, but also 
to further the cause we have at heart, namely, the promotion of a study of 
South Indian history, archaeology, religions and allied subjects. 

. CoKCLUSiOH.—In conclusion, we beg to express our deep sense of 
gratitude to His Highness the Maharaja, to His Highness the Yuvaraja, and 
His Highness the Maharaja's Goveroment for the encouragement and help 
which was continued during the session. We are glad to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity of oaring our heartiest congratulations to our Chairman, Raja- 
dharmapravina Mr. K. b. Chandrasekhara Iyer and to one of our Vice- 
Presidents, RajamanCrapravina P. Raghavendra Rao, on the distinctions 
conferred upon them by His Highness the Maharaja in the course of this 
session. 


In proposing the adoption of the report, the Rev. A. M. Tabard said 
that it gave him great pleasure to see that this Society, unlike many 
similar societies in India, continued to be much alive, as svitnessed by its 
many sided activities. He hoped that as the years go by it would continue to 
expand its scope of usefulness and attract a still larger number of members. 

Since he had been honoured by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
with a unique distinction, be considered himself somewhat of a Mysorean. 
He would then call, more particularly, on all Mysorearts to gather round him 
still tporc closely to make the Mythic Society a huge success for the glory of 
Mysore and Mysore’s beloved Maharaja. 

He concluded by saying that he was happy to avail himself of this 
opportunity to thank all those who have so generously contributed towards 
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a^Fund through which his name will be forever assoOia^eA wit\i the 
University. 

The proposal that the report and accounts for 1921*22 be adopted was 
^seconded by KajakaryaprasakCa Rau> Bahadur M. Sbarna Rao and was 
unanimously accepted. 

The re-election of Rajasabhabhusbana Rev. A. M. Tabard as President 
which was proposed by Mr. V, R. Thyagaraja Iyer and seconded by Dr. M. 
Srinivasa Rao was carried by acclamation. The election of the Vice*Presidents 
was moved next by Mr. K. Chandy. In doing so he referred to the merit 
and attainmeot of two of them who were newly proposed as Vice*Presidents, 
vis., Rajadhermapravioa Mr. K. S. Chandrasekhara Iyer aud Dr. Brajendia* 
nath Seal and said that the inclusion of their names among Vice*Presideuts 
would add to the fame of the Society. The motion was seconded by Mr. K. 
Shankaranarayana Rao, and carried with applause. The last proposition 
regarding the election of the other members of the committee having been 
proposed by Mr. K. R. Sceenivasa Iyengar and seconded by Kao Bahadur 
D. Shama Rao was also unanimously accepted. 

The Chairman, rising amidst great applause, delivered the foUowiog 
address 

CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 

Father Tabard, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Let roe first thank you for the honour you have done me in asking me Co 
preside on this occasion. Let me thank you also for the kindly reference 
about me in )’our report. 

I am pleased to have an opportunity of publicly paying a tribute of 
admiration to the invaluable services of the Reverend Father Tabard. His 
protestations notwithstanding, we all recognize in him the Father of the 
Mythic Society. He has not only secured the gracious patronage and con* 
tinuiog encouragement of the Mysore Royal House, but has enlisted the 
sympathy of various other rulers, princes and nobles, from distant Nepal 
in the North to Travancore iq the South and from Cooch Behar in the Bast 
to Baroda in the West. The Society bos earned recognition also from the 
Secretary of Slate for India, the Govern meat of India, and the Governments 
of the various Provinces and Indian States. Its unpaid ambassadors are 
found as far away as japan and the United States. It has entered the 
company of similar Societies of much longer stajiding, not only in India 
but in Europe, America and Japan. All this is what Father Tabard has 
given us. 

The royal recognition of his labours at the time of the last Dasara 
Durbar Is a matter for great rejoicing. Father Tabard’s genuine love of 


Mysore aod his sincere interest m the c&use ol bistoricol research commands 
the admiration oi all, and the form taken by the memorial which the Society 
has decided to esublisb In the Mysore University seems happily chosen 
and particularly appropriate. The rest of my task is easy. We have^ 
beard a very satisfactory report of the Society’s work during the last year. 
Our membership remains steady, at a high hgure. Our journal has conti* 
nued to maintain its high level of excellence» and the ranks of contributors 
bave been joined by valued and honoured scholars. Among other learned 
institutions, it has gained recognition by the Smithsonian Institute, the 
unique international body of scientific research Id the Urfited States of 
America. Our best thanks and congrf^thkliorta ace du^ to the President 
and his band of fellow-workers for this highly satisfactory progress. 

The usefulness of this Society arid Its valuable record of work are so 
well-known that it will be ad det of supererogation on my part to dilate 
upon them on this occasion. 

The Society is unlike other learned bodies which conduct journals 
useful only tea select circle of pedants and experts. The pages of its jour¬ 
nal contain, not only highly technical essays of advanced research but a 
number of papers presenting the results of research in a popular manner for 
the uninitiated, add it is a matter for surprise that it has not gained even 
a wider circulation. Of all studies, the study of'man is of enthralling 
interest. And of all branches of the study ol mao, the story of his evolution, 
his efforts at reaching a higher level of existence, bis endeavours for self* 
realbation and the fulfilment of his divine destiny are elevating and en- 
nobliog, The Society is devoted to the scientific study of the increasing 
purpose which runs through all ages, and to supplying the missing links in 
the chain of India’s endeavour to contribute its share to the attainmeot of 
the world’s goal. In Mysore we are fortunate in having a wide variety 
of materials for study. Of inscriptions we have an abundance, from the 
days of Asoka onwards. Local coins have been found from the early years of 
the Christian era, and prehistoric antiquities are met with in cromlechs and 
cairns on ail sides~nay even within a few yards of the Bangalore City Muni¬ 
cipal limits. In architecture, we have a rare wealth of specimens as well as 
a school essentially local in origin and second to none in richness of detail, 
grandeur of design and perfection in execution. Of folklore, tradition and 
romance, we have a rich heritage which aJas is fast being forgotten and 
which, particularly, the Society should make special efforts to collect and 
record before it is lost. This is a held in which every member of the Society 
can help, no matter how little his previous knowledge of the several sciences 
and how inadequate his equipment for unravelling the mysteries or for 


elaborating tKo results of the material collecte^by him. II once the material 
is collected and placed oa record, the experts may be left to attack them at 
their leisure. The wealth of Mysore in the fields of religion aod philosophy 
is immense. Sri Sankara aod Etamaouja, two principal reformers of early 
India, chose Mysore for their labours and have left abiding monuments of their 
work here. The early sect of Jains has left a rich store of monuments, 
tradition and literature. The latter day cult of Basava originated in Mysore 
and Mysore is the home of numerous other Mutts which kept alive the hoary 
traditions of old India. .Mysore has been the nursery of various romantic 
royal and imperial dynasties. Many a chapter in the history of the Kadambas, 
the Gangas and the Hoysalas, not to mention several others of less note, yet 
remains to be written. The growth of the present Royal House affords 
ample scope for further study. All we now know of several Chieftains 
famous in tradition is their names, often disclosed by the names of their 
capitals and strongholds. Many a thrilling incident in their history has to 
be rescued from oblivion by a dose study of local tradition, of popular 
ballads, of obscure Veeraikais, of undeciphered inscriptions in local temples 
and of records in local Mutts or other institutions. Considerable work 
has been done in the past by the Society, but vastly more remains to be 
done. 1 commend the appeal of the Secretary for more members, and I 
hope that every one of us will be able to introduce at least oue friend into 
the Society during the current year. Funds are the next important point. 
The gentle reminder about arrears and prompt payment of subscriptions 
will, I am sure, have the desired effect, and I trust also that tbe appeal 
for more life memberships will meet with a hearty response. 

The Rev. F. GoodwiU proposed a vote of thanks to tbe Chair. This 
needless to say was carried unanimously. The meeting terminated svitb 
three cheers for His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 


SRAVANA BELGOLA. 

(A Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 

By PHAKTA>IA VJMARSA VICHAKSHANA Rao BAHADt;R 
R. Narasimhachak. 


SravaKA BsLGoUk i$ a place of considerable importance from various points 
of view—ftcchieologicaJ, artistic, religious and antiquarian. 2 propose in this 
paper to give some details about the colossal statue of Gemmates vara at the 
place and to maJee some observations on the tradition that the Maurya em¬ 
peror Chandragupta visited the place io company with the Srutakevali 
Bhadrabahu. 

^rava^a Belgola or Belgola of the Sraoa^ or Sranui^, a Jaina 
ascetic, is so named with reference to the colossal Jina imag;e of the place, and 
its preAx ^ravana also serves to distinguish it from two other Belgolas with 
the preAxes Hale and Korli in the same neighbourhood. One of the 
inscriptions names the place Devara Belgola, that is, Belgola of the god 
(Jina). 

The usual derivation of Belgo^ is from the two Kannada words bel, 
white, and hclcty by euphony go^, a pond, evidently in allusion to the 
splendid pood in the middle of the village; and this derivation derives sup* 
port from the Sanskrit equivalents Sveta-sardvara, Dhavala-saras and Dba* 
vala*sarQvara used in the inscriptions to denote the place. The name Velgoja 
occurs in an inscription of about 650, and Belgola in another of about $00. 
Other forms of the name occurring mostly in later iosciiptions are Belguja, 
Belugula and Belagula, which have given rise to another derivation of 
the name from the herb white (the egg plant) in allusion to a 

tradition which says that a pious old woman completely anointed the colos* 
sal image with the milk she had brought in a Gul'a^kayi or gulfa fruit. 
The place is also designated Gommatapura, the city of Gommata (the name of 
the colossus), in some iascriptions and is called a tlrtha or holy place in 
several others. Further, the epithet Dakshina-Kasi or Southern K&si is ap¬ 
plied to it in some modern iuscriptions. 

The village is situated in 12*51' north latitude and 76*29' east longitude, 
about eight miles to the south of Chennariyapatna in the Chenoarayapat^ 
Taluk of the Hassan District of the Mysore State. It lies picturesquely 
between two rocky hills, one larger than the other, which stand up boldly 
from the plain and are covered with huge boulders. “In the whole beautiful 


Sfite of Mysore it would be hard to And a spot, where the historic and the 
picturesque dasp bends so firmly as here/’* The piece can be reached by 
motor either from the Arsikere or the French Rocks Railway Station; or the 
run can be made from Baogalore direct> a distance of about ninety'two mil^ 
to Chennarayapatu and then another eight miles to the village. The larger 
hill, known aa Doddd*betta or Viodbyagiri, situated towards the south, 
has on it the colossal image of Gommateivara and a few bastis or Jina 
temples, while the smaller hill, known as Chlkka-betta or Chandragiti, situat¬ 
ed towards the north, has on it the oldest inscriptions and a large number 
of bastis. 

Gemmates vara. 

The image is nude and stands erect facing north. The face is a remark¬ 
able one, with a serene expression; the hair is curled in short spiral ring* 
lets all over the bead, whihs the cars are long and large. The figure is treat* 
ed conventionally, the shoulders being very broad, the arms hanging straight 
down the »des, with the thumbs turned outwards. The waist is small. 
From the knee downwards the legs arc somewhat dwarfed. Though not 
elegant, the image is not wanting in majestic and impressive grandeur. The 
figure has no support above the thighs. TJp to that point it Is represented as 
surrounded by ant*hills, from which emerge serpents; and a climbing plant 
twines itself round both legs and both arms, terminating at the upper part 
of the arm in a cluster of berries or dowers. According to the Jainas the 
plant is Midhavi, a large creeper with tragrant white dowers, which springs 
up and blossoms in. the hot weather. It appears to be known as 
GuUtgunji iu Kannada. The pedestal is designed to represent an open 
lotus, and upon this the artist worked a scale, corresponding to three feet 
four inches, which was probably used in laying out the work- Engraved 
near the left foot of the statue, the scale is divided into equal halves id 
the middle, where there Is a mark resembling a fiov/er. 

According to some old residents of the place this measure, when 
multiplied by eighteen, gives the height of the image: but they cannot give 
any satisfactory reason for multiplying by eighteen. According to others the 
measure represents the length of a bow, but the length of a bow is supposed 
to be three and a half cubits and not three feet four inches. Owing to the 
great height of the image and the svant of any point sufficiently elevated from 
which to take a picture of it, most of the representations fail to give a good 
idea of the features of the face, which are the most perfect p^t artistically 
and the most interesting. 

It is probable that Gomniata was cut out of a boulder whic h rested 
* V/orkiDao^e TAroujA Tcvtt and JunfU. SO. 
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OQ the. spot, es it would haue been a work of great difficulty to traiisport^a 
granite mass of this sise up the oval bill-side. It is larger than any of the 
statues of Rameses in Egypt. 

The figure is standing with shoulders squared and arms hanging straight. 
Its upper half projects above the surrounding ramparts. It is carved in a 
itne*grained light*grey granite, has not beert injured by weather or violence, 
and looks as bright and clean as if just from the chisel of the artist 

The face is its strong point. Considering the siae of the head, which 
from the crown Co the bottom of the ear measures six feet six inches, the 
artist was skilful indeed to draw from the blank rock the wondrous contem* 
plative expression touched with a faint smile, with which GommaCa gazes 
out on the struggling world. 

Gommatefvara has watched over India for only 1000 years, whilst the 
statues of Rameses have gazed upon the Mile for more than 4000. The 
monolithic Indian saint is thousands of years younger than the prostrate 
Rameses or the guardians of Abu Simbal but he is more impressive, both 
on account of his commanding position on the brow of the hill overlooking 
the wide stretch of plain and of his size.*'* 

The statues of this Jaina saint (Gommafa) are among the most remark¬ 
able works of native art in the south of India. Three of them are well 
known, and have long been known to Europeans. That at ^ravana Be^o^a 
attracted the attention of the late Duke of Wellington when, as Sir 
A. Wellesley, he commanded a division at the siege of Seringapatam. He, 
like all those who followed him, was astonished at the amount of labour 
such a work must have entailed, and puzzled to know whether it was a part 
of the hill or had been moved to the spot where it now stands. The former 
is the more probable theory. The hill is one mass of granite about 400 feet 
in height, and probably had a mass or Tor standing on its summit^-^ither 
a part of the subjacent mass or lying on it. This the Jains undertook to 
fashion into a statue SS feet in height, and have achieved it with marvel¬ 
lous success. The task of carving a rock standing in its place the Hindu 
mind never would have shrunk from, had it even been twice the size; but to 
move such a mass up the steep smooth side of the hill seems a labour beyond 
their power, even with all their skill in concentrating masses of men on a 
single point- Whether, however, the rock was found in situ or was moved, 
nothing grander or more imposing exists anywhere out of Egypt, and even 
there no known statue surpasses it in height, though, it must be confessed, 
they do excel it in the perfection of art they exhibit.” f 

* Wochman^s Through Tbwn (rrui /ungU, S2-8*. 
t FergusMa’s History of In4ian end Eaaifm jirtMteettire. 11, 7i. 
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• Inscription No. 234, of about 1180, which is in th« form of a short 
Kannada poem in praise of Gommata, composed by the Jaina pool Boppai>a, 
also known as SujanStiamsa, gives the following particulars about Gom* 
mate 

' He was the son of Purudeva or the first Tirthankara and the younger 
brother of Bharata. His other name was Bahubali 6c Bhujabali. There was 
a struggle for empire between the brothers which resulted in BShubaJi 
generously handing over the kingdom of the earth to the defeated elder 
brother and retiring from the world in order to do penance. He thus 
became a Kevali, and attained such eminence by his victory over Karmei, 
that Bharata erected at'Paudanapura an image in his form, 525 bow*lengths 
in height. In course of time the region around the image having become 
infested with innumerable Kukkuta-sarpas or cockatrices, the statue came 
to be known as KukkutSSvara. It afterwards became invisible to all except 
the initiated. But Cbimu^de’Kiya, having heard a dcscrii>tion of it, set 
out with tho desire of seeing it. Finding, however, that the journey was 
beyond his power owing to the distance and inaccessibility of the regies, he 
resolved to erect such an image himself and with great e^ort succeeded in 
getting this statue made and set up.' 

The same inscription describes Oommata thusJ— 

‘When an image is very lofty, it may not have beauty; wheo possess* 
ed of loftiness and real beauty, it may not have supernatural power; 
loftiness, real beauty and mighty superaatucal pow er being all united in it, how 
worthy of worship in the world i$ the glorious form, comparable to Itself, of 
Gommate^vara-Jina ? When it is said that Maya (the artist of the gods). 
Indra and the lord of serpents are unable respectively to draw* a likeness, to 
take a full view and to undertake the praise of it, who else arc then able to 
draw a likeness, to take a full view and to undertake the praise of the match* 
less form of wondrous beauty of the southern KukkutUvara ? The famous 
Nvorld of the Nigas alv/ays forming tho foundation, the earth the base, the 
points of the compass the wails, the region of heaven the roof, the cars of the 
gods above the towers, and the cluster of brilliant stars the inner broad 
jewel-awning, the three worlds enlightened by Jina's sayings have thus 
become the abode of Gommat^a. Is he of matchless beauty ? He is Cupid ; 
is he mighty ? He is the conqueror of the emperor Bharata ; is he liberal ? 
He gave back the whole earth though he had completely conquered it; is he 
free from attachment ? He Is engaged in ]>enance and contents himself with 
the two feet of earth given to him; is he possessed of perfect knowledge ?, he 
has destroyed the bonds of Karma ;—this said, how exalted is BShubaJlsa ? 
No man shall take pleasure in killing. Iving, stealing, adultery and covetousness; 
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if he does, he will lose for 4v«r this world and*the next; lo! Gomittafft* 
deva looks as if proclaiming this standing on iiigb. The ant*hills and the 
pressing and entwining creepers on the body looking as If the earth and 
creeperdike women owing to their grief came and tightly embraced him,. 
saying “ why have 5 ou forsaken us ”, the state of Gommafadeva’s intense 
application to penance was worthy to be honored by the lords of serpents, 
gods and sages/ 

The account given of Gommata in this inscription id repeated with some 
additions and variation in the details in several literary works, such as the 
Bhuiahali'Ckariu, of about 1550, by Doddaiya of Piriyapatfana, the Bhujttbali- 
ifftaka, of 1614, by PancbabSna of iravana BelgoU. the GominatUvcra- 
charite, of about 1780, by Ananlakavl, the Bajavafi'kattu, of 1838, by 
Devachandra, and Sthafcr-Purd^ of ^ravapa BelgoJa. Of these, the first work 
is in Sanskrit and the ethers in Kannada. Bhujabali-charite states that 
Adinatha had two sons, Bharata by his wife Yaiavati and Bhujabali by his 
other wife Sunande. Bhujabali married Ichchhadevi and was the ruler of 
Paudanapura. Owing to some misunderstanding there w'as a battle between 
the tw^c brothers. In which Bharata was defeated. Bhujabali, however, 
renounced the kingdom and became an ascetic. Bharata had a golden 
statue, 525 marus * in height, of Bhujabali made and set up. Only the 
gods worshipped the image, the region having become inaccessible to human 
beings owing to Kukkutasarpas which infested it. 

A Jaina teacher, named Jinasenaf who visited southern Madhurg, 
gave an account of the image at Paudanapura to K4]aladevi, mother of 
ChSmunde'Riya, who vowed that she would not taste milk until she saw 
Gommata. Being informed of this by his w'ife Ajitadevi, Chamiuida-Raya 
set out with his mother on his journey to Paudanapurn. In the course of 
the journey he stopped at Sravanu Befgola. The same night Padmivati and 
Brahma appeared to him in a dream and said, “Around the god at Paudana* 
pura to a considerable distance Kukkufa-sarpas keep guard and will not 
allow any one to approach. It is not therefore possible for you to see 
him. Pleased with your devotion, he will, however, manifest himself to you 
on the summit of the larger hill. Purify yourself and discharge a golden 
shot from your bow from the smaller hill and the god w'lll instantly become 
visible, ” The mother, too, had a similar dream. The next morning 
CiiSmunda-RSya purified himself and standing on a rock on the smaller bill, 
facing south, discharged from his bow a golden shot to a boulder on the 
larger hill. As soon ns the shot struck the boulder, the head of Gommata 
revealed itself. When afterwards the officiating priest placed a diamond 
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«hlsei on the boulder and struck it with a je*el hammer, the layers of sbno 
fell off and the full ima^ became visible. 

He then made elaborate arrangements for performing the crbhishika 
or anointment of Gomma^a. But, to his grief, the milk used for anointing 
the image would not descend lower than the thighs, Being at a loss 
to know the reason for this, he sought the advice of his guru who directed 
him to use for anointment the little milk that an old woman had brought 
in & wWittgu}Ja-HyL When the priests poured this milk on the head of 
the image, it instantly ran down nil over the statue in streams and covered 
the hill. The old woman was henceforward known as Gul]a*kiVyajji. 
Chdmundu'Rftya then founded a village at the foot of the hill and granted 
for the god villages of the revenue value of 96,000 vara has. Wlten be 
asked his guru Ajitasena as to the name to be bestowed on the village 
newly built, he said, “As the old woman who had brought milk in a 
white guUa'h&yi obtained celebrity by immersing the god in that milk, 
it is appropriate that the village should be named Bejgola". He accordingly 
named the village Be|go)a and had also a stone image of GullakAyajji made. 

The items of additional cind variant information given in the rematoing 
works may now be briefly noticed. The BhuJabaU».^etaka of Doddai)’a 
states that king Rijatnalla, a lay disciple of Simbanandi, was the ruler of 
Madhuri in the Dr&vida country. His minister was the Brahmakshatra* 
iikh&mai?! Ch&mu^da'R&ya, a lay disciple of Simlianandi’s disciple Ajitasena 
nnd of Nemichandra, It was a merchant that informed Rijamallaof the 
existence of an image of Gommata made of the precious stone Karhetana 
at Paudanapura. On hearing this Ch&mupda*R&ya took leave of the king and 
set out with his mother and his guru Nemicbandra. When he shot golden 
arrows from the smaller hill, Gommata of Paudanapura became manifest on 
the larger bill, He granted a number of villages for the god and King 
Rijamalla, on hearing of his rounibcence, bestowed upon him the title of 
'Rdya, The Gommufiivaracharite tells us that on Ch&munda*Raya shooting 
arrows the image of Gomma(a revealed itself to him. He got it touched up 
and improved by sculptors and tlien had it consecrated. The Stha^a- 
pnraM, an English translation of which is given in the IttJian Antiquary 
(II, 130), stales that Cb&muQda*Rftya, on his way to Paudanapura, hoard 
of the existence of a stntue of Gommata, 18 bows high, at Bejgola. He 
consecrated the image and granted for it villages of the revenue value of 
1,96,000 vamhas. Ou|]ak&yajji was the goddess Padmivati who, in order 
to break the pride with which Ch&munda-Rtiya had become elated at the 
accomplishment of his vast undertaking, appeared, by order of the god, In 
the guise of an aged poor woman at the time of the anointment of the statue. 


Accordiog to the kajSnaH’kathe she wfl$ the goddess Kushinso4ini> This 
work further says that the image of GommaU at Be{gola was formerly 
worshipped by Rima, and Havana, as also by Ihe latter's wife Man^odari. 
The MunivamiAbhyudaya of Chidanaodakavi fc. 1680) furnishes the 
information that Rimaand Stta brought the images of Com mat a end PSrsva 
from Lanka and were worshipping them respectively on the larger and the 
smaller hills. Unable to lift them up, they left them there and went 
their way. 

As stated before, inacriptioo No. 234 makes the clear statement that 
Cbsi^unda*Raya bed the statue of Gomniata made. The same statement is 
also made in inscription No. '254 of 1398. We have farther synchronous 
records Nos. 175, 176, and 179 in Kannada, Tamil aod Mahrithi languages 
re^MCtively engraved at the sides of the image itself stating the same fact. 
The period of the last three inscriptions is evidently that of Chamunda'K&ya 
who, according to inscriplioD Na 345, of about 2159, was the minister of 
the Ganga king Rajamalla whose reign began in 974 and ended in about 
984. Between these dates must the statue have been erected, since accord* 
ing to tradition the consecratioo took place during RajamaUa's reign. 
But as a Kannada work on the 24 Ttrthankaras, popularly known as 
Cbamnndaraya-pudl^ composed by Chamunda'Raya in 978, does not 
mention the erection of the statoe in the long account it gives of the author*s 
achievements, it is reasonable to conclude that the image was set up after 
978. We may in the absence of more precise information put down the 
date of the completion of the colossus and of these inscriptions as 983. 
Id the face trf these inscriptions receding lo unambiguous language that 
Chamu^d^*Raya had the image made, it is needless to say anything about 
the stories mentioned above r^rdiog its existence from the time of Rama 
and Ravana. The traditional date of the consecration of GommaU by 
CbamundO'Kiya given b several literary works is Sunday the Hfth lunar 
day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra of the cyclic year Vibhava correspond-' 
ing to the year 600 of the Kabyaga era 

Different estimates of the height of GoenmaU have been given, 70 feet 
3 inches by Buchanan and 60 feet 3 inches by Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
Mr. Bowring, then Chief Commissioner of Mysore, says, “The colossal 
statue was measured by my order on tbe Ist of January 1865 and the height 
then assigned was 57 feet The measurement w*as made by the Amildar." 
In his Eaaieni (page 74) he says, “A platform was spe- 

eklJy erected to ascertain tbe exact height of tbe statue, which was found 
to be 57 feet, and not 70 feet, as geoerally supposed.” Measurements of 
the different parts of the image taken by an officer of the Public Works 


Departmeot in 1671 are given on page 129 of volume II of the Indian 
Antiquary, Advantage waa taken of the platforms and scaffolding then 
erected for the anointment of the god to secure accurate measureraents* but 
owing to the interference of the priests the work could not be completed. 
The following were the dimensions obtained:— 


Total height to the bottom of the ear ... 

Feet. 
... 50 

Inches. 

0 

From the bottom of the ear to the crown of the head, 

(not measured) about ... ... ... 6 

6 

Length of the foot 

... 9 

0 

Breadth across the front of the foot 

... 4 

6 

Length of the great toe 

... 2 

9 

Half girth at the instep 

... 6 

4 

Do of the thigh 

... 10 

0 

From the hip to the ear 

... 24 

6 

Do Coccyx to the ear .., 

... 20 

0 

Breadth across the pelvis ... 

... 13 

0 

Do at tho waist 

... 10 

0 

From the waist and elbow to (he ear 

'... 17 

0 

From the armpit to the ear 

... 7 

0 

Breadth across the shoulders 

... 26 

0 

From the base of the neck to the ear 

... 2 

6 

Length of tho forefinger 

... 3 

6 

Do middle finger 

... 5 

3 

Do third finger 

... 4 

7 

Do fourth finger 

... 2 

8 


These mcaeureraents appear to be fairly correct. The height of the 
statue may be put down at 57 feet. Iri a palm*leaf manuscript in the 
private library of Mr. Ar&mane Jinachandraiya at Mysore which I examined 
a few years ago I came across a number of Sanskrit stanaas composed 
by a Jaina poet of* the name of ^iQtarftja*paQ<^ita giving the measurements 
of the different parts of the image in hastas (cubits) and anguJoi (6nger* 
breadths). This poet, who bore the title of Kavi*Chakravarti or emperor of 
poets, also wTote in 1820 a big Sanskrit poem styled Sarasa/anackiniamatii 
The stanaas mentioned above are siateea in number. We learn from 
the last staiiaa that the poet himself took the measurements by order 
of bis patron the Mysore king Krishna*Rija*04eyar 111, on the occasion 
of the anointment of the god caused to be performed by that king. In 
the first stanxa he states that the measurements are given for the pious 
contemplation of bis co-religionists and for the astonishment of the adherents 
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of oth«r reiigioos. T^ere seems Co be some mistake io staoza 14. Tb^ 
following are the measurements given 



Cul^ts 

Finger- 

breadths. 

From the foot to the crown of tbe head 

... 36J 

0 

From the foot to the navel ... 

... 20 

0 

From tbe navel to the bead 

... 1(H 

0 

From the chin to the i^own of tbe bead 

... 6 

3 

Length of tbe ear 

... 2i 

0 

From ear to ear 

... 8 

0 

Girth of the neck 

... lOi 

0 . 

Height of tbe neck 

... n 

0 

From shoulder to shoulder 

... 16 

0 

The lines around the nif^ 

... 4 

9 

Girth of the waist 

... 20 

0 

From the shoulder to tbe middle finger 

... I8i 

0 

Girth of the wrist 

... 

0 

Length of the thumb 

... 2k 

‘ 0 

Length of the great toe 

... 4i ? 

0 

Length of the foot 

4 

1 

According to the poet tbe height of tbe statue 

is 54 feet 3 

inches. He 


also gives the dimensions of several pans not given in the previous list. 

Heferenro bas been made Co the aoointmeac of Gommaca. This is 
popularly known as mastakabhisheka or the bead'auoiuting cereroony, and 
is performed only at certain conjunctions of the heavenly bodies at intervals 
of several years, and at a great cost. It is called tnahabhisheka io inscription 
No. 231, of aboDt 1500, which seems to fix the amounts to be paid to 
the officiating priests, the stone masons, carpenters and other workmeo, 
and for tbe supply of milk and curds. The earliest reference to masiaka- 
bkisheka is found in No. 254 of 1398, which states that Pan^itarya had 
it performed seven times. The poet Panchaba&a refers'to an anointment 
caused to be performed by one ^antavaroi in 1612, Anantakavi to another 
conducted at the expense of Visalaksha*paodita, the Jaioa minister of the 
Mysore king Chikka'Deva-Raja'Odeyar, ia 1677, and Santarija«pao4ita, as 
stated above, to a third caused to be performed by tbe Mysore king Krishna* 
Raja-Odeyai* III ia about 1825. Reference is made to a similar ceremony 
performed io 1827 in No. 223, to another in 1871 in tbe Jttdiait Antiquary 
(II, 129) and to another stiU in 1887 in tbe Harvest Field (for May 1887). 
The latest, to aty knowledge, rvas the one conducted in 1909. The anoint¬ 
ment performed in 1887 tvas at the expense of tbe Kolhapur Svimi, who is 
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' said to have spent Rs. 30,000 for the purpose. The following account of the 
ceremony is taken from the Harvest Field :— 

The 14th March last was the day of anointing for the statue of 
Gommatefvara. It svas a great day, in anticipation of which 20,000 pilgrims 
gatijcred there from all parts of India, There were Bengalis there, Gujazttis 
also, and Tamil people in great numbers. Some arrived a full month before 
tho time and the stream continued to flow until the afternoon of the day of 
the great festival. For a whole month there was daily worship in all the 
tcmj)les, and pida-puja or worship of the feet of the great idol besides, 
On the great day, the 14th, the people began to ascend the hill even before 
dawn in the hope of securing good places from which to see everything. 
Among them wero large numbers of women and girls in very bright attire, 
carrying with them brass or earthen pots. By 10 o'clock all Available space 
in the temple enclosure was fllled. Opposite the idol an ares of 40 square feet 
was strewed with bright yellow paddy, on which were placed 1000 gaily painted 
earthenware pots, filled with sacred water, covered with cocoanuts and horned 
with mango leaves. Above the image was scaffolding, on which stood several 
priests, each having at band pots Ailed with ghee, milk and such like things. 
At a signal from the Kolhftpur Svlmi, the master of the ceremonies, 
the contents of these vessels were poured simultnneously over the head 
of the idol. This was a sort of preliminary bath, but the grand bath took 
place ut 2 o'clock. Amid the horrible dissonance of many instruments 
the thousand pots already mentioned were lifted at if by magic from the 
reserved area to the scaffolding and all their contents poured over the image, 
the priests meanwhile chanting texts from the sacred books. Evidently the 
people were much impressed. There were mingled cries of'Jai Jai Maha* 
rija', and *Ahaha, obaha', the distinctive exclamations of Northern end 
Southern Indians to mark their wonder and approval. In the flnsl anointing 
fifteen different substances were used, namel)', water, cocoanut meal, plantains, 
jaggery, ghee, sugar, almonds, dates, poppy seeds, milk, curds, sandal, 
gold flowers, silver flowers, and silver coin. With the gold and silver flowers 
there were mixed nine varieties of precious gems; and silver coin to the 
amount of Rs. 500 completed the offering- 

Thcre is a story' that, after the conversion of the Hoysala king Vj^hpu- 
vardhana to the Vaishimva faith, the Vnishpava apostle RamanujScharya 
mutilated the statue of Gommata so as to ruin it as an object of worship. No 
trace, however, remains of such injury, unless it be that tho forefinger of the 
left hand which is shorter than it should be, had a piece struck off below the 
first joint and wtis afterwards sculptured into a perfect finger again. This 
particular form of desecration would easily have suggested itself if it be true, 
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as traditioD has it, that the chaoge of the king's religioo was in some degree 
thought about by the refusal of his Jaioa guru to take food from him by 
reason of the k:ng*s mutilation in the shape of the loss of one of his fingers. 

There are two mote colossal images of GommaU known to exist* one at 
Kirkala* and the other at Bnur, both in the Sonth Kanara District. The 
image at Karkaja, 41 feet 5 inches high, was erected by Vira-Pan4ya in 1432 
at the advice of the Jaina teacher Lalitaklrd of Panasoge, while that at Enfir, 
35 feet high, tsas set up in 1664 by Timraarija of the bmily of Chimupda at 
the instance of Ch^ukirti«pandita of Belgola. The Karka^ statue was moved 
to the spot where it now stands. In n Kannada poem named Kdrkapzda’ 
Gommatistara-charitc written by Chandrama in about 1646, it i$ stated 
that the statue was placed on a toog cart of twenty wheels and dragged 
up and that the process occupied a month. These two images are identical 
with the one at ^ravana Belgola in the way in which they are represented, 
but differ considerably in the features of the face. The Belgola statue 
is not only the most ancient in date and considerably the highest of the 
three, but from its striking position on the top of a very steep bill and 
the consequently greater difficolty involved in its execution is by far the 
most interesting. Of the accessories of these images, the aot-hills, with 
serpents issuing from them, which surround the lower limbs, and the climb¬ 
ing plant which twines round both legs and arms are worthy notice. They 
are found in all the three statues, and are intended to symbolise the complete 
absorption in penance of the ideal ascetic until the ant-hills arose at his feet 
and creeping plants grew ronnd bis tirnfa^ 

The tradition regarding the viail to Sravana Belgola Of Bhadrahahu 

and Cbandragupta, 

Briefiy the tradition runs thus;—Bhadrabibu, the last Srutakevali, 
predicted a twelve years* drought and famine In the north, wbereupcei the 
Jaina community migrated under his leadership to the south. Cbandragupta, 
the Maur>a emperor, abdicated and accompanied Bbadrabihu as bis disciple. 
On reaching Sravana Bd^ola Bfaadrabafau, pen^ivic^ that bis end was 
^proaebing, ordered the community to proceed on their journey, remained on 
the smaller bill and died there, tended In bis last moments by bis disciple 
Cbandragupta. The latter lived there as an ascetic for some years, worship- 
pi og the footprints of bis guru, and ulrimalely died by the Jaina rite of 
$aiUkhana or starvation. 

We may now proceed to mention a Jew facts derived from local history, 
inscriptions aud Htemture which appear to give support to this tradition. 
The smaller hill at S ravana Belgola is said to derive its name Chandragiri 
from the fact that Cbandragupta lived and performed penance there. The 


Chandragupta-basti, one of the oldest temples on the same hill, is said to be 
so called because it »as caused to be erected by Chandragupta. There is, 
moreover, a cave on this biU, known as the cave of Bbadrabahu, containing his 
footprmU, in which he is said to have expired. Inscription 166, of about 
1100, in the cave refers to worship being done to the footprints of Bhadra- 
bahu. Two inscriptions on the north bank of the Ksveri near Seringapatam, 
Spinraphia Camatica, III, Seringapatam 147 and 148, of about 900, describe 
the summit of Chandragiri as marked by the impress of the feel of the great 
sages Bhadrabihu and Chandragupta. Among the inscriptions at Sravana 
Belgola itself, 31, of about 650, refers to the pair of the great sages 
Bhadrabihu and Chandragupta, and states that the Jaina religion which had 
greatly prospered when they shed lustre on it, having become a little weak, 
the sage Santiana renovated it; 67, of 1129, mentions Bbadrabahu and 
Chandragupta who, through the merit of being his disciple, was served for a 
long time by the forest deities ; 64, of 1163, speaks of Bhadrabihu, the last 
of the Srulakevalis, and of his disciple Chandragupta, by whose glory the 
sages of his Gana were worshipped by the forest deities ; and 258, of 1432, 
after extolling the lord of ascetics Bbadrabahu, the last of the ^rutakavalis, 
says that his disciple was Chandragupta, who was bowed to by the chief gods 
on account of his perfect conduct and the fame caused by the greatness of 
whose severe penance spread into other worlds. 

In literature the Briitatkatkako^at a Sanskrit work written by Harisbei^a 
in 931, says that Bhadrabihu, the last of the Srutakevalis, had the king 
Chandragupta as bis disciple- The account of Bhadrabihu given in this 
work may be summarised thus:—In the Pauudravatdbana country King 
Padmaratha was reigning in the city of De akotta which was formerly known 
as KStIpura. He had a BrShman dependant of the name of Somaarma 
who by his wife SomaiiS had a son named BhadrabShu. One day when 
Bhadrabihu was at play with other children at Devakotta, GSvardhana, the 
fourth ^rutakevali, happened to see him, and perceiving that he was destined 
to be the fifth Srutakevali, took charge of hitn with bis father's consent and 
taught him all sciences. Soon after Bhadrabihu received dliishe (or the 
rite of initiation) from G^vardhana and became in ascetic. In his wander> 
ings he went to Ujjain and stopped in a garden on the bank of the Siprt. 
At that time the king of Ujjaic was the pious Jaina layman Chandragupta 
whose queen w-as Suprabha. While out to beg for alms, Bhadrabihu went 
to a house where there was only an infant crying in its cradle which told him 
to go away. On hearing (his he came to the conclusion that there would 
be a twelve years' drought in that country, and spoke to tbc sati^ha or 
community thus:—"There will be a twelve years’ famine here, As my end 


is approaching, t shall stay here alone. You go to the soutb.’^ Wheo^ 
he heard of this, Kiog Cbaodr^upU received dikske from Bhadrabihu. 
Chandragupti'CDuoi, the first of the DasapurvU, became the bead of all (he 
sangAjs under the name of Vilikhacharya. By order of BbadraMhu he 
led the iangha to the Ponnata kirtgdom in the south. Bhadrabibu went 
to that part of Ujjeyini known as Bbadrapada, fasted for many rial's and 
expired. When the twelve years of famine were ended, Viiakb&:hirya, 
disciple of Bhadrabihu, returned with the sa^ha from the south to Madhya* 
deia or the middle country. 

Another Sanskrit work, named Bhadrabchuchariiay by Ratcurnandi, 
disciple of Anaotaklrti and pupU of LalitakSrti, which appears to belong 
to abouc the fifteenth century, also gives an account of Bhadrab&bu. The 
account given in this work, though ^milar in many respects to the one 
given above, diners from it in some important particulars. Padmadbara was 
the king of Kd^apura in Bharatavarsha and Somaiarma his family priest. 
Bhadrabthu distingnisbed himself in disputations at the court of king 
Padmadhara. He succeeded ht$ guru Gdvardbana as achirya or teacher. 
Chandragupti. the king of Ujjaio, showed him great honor and requested 
him one day to interpret the dreams which be bad bad the previous night. 
On bearing the ioterpretatioo be renounced the world and took diksfic 
from the guru. Predict!og a twelve years’ famine and advising his followers 
to leave the country', Bhadrabahu, saying we shall go to Kar^St^* ” went 
to the south accompanied by twelve thousand disciples. On coming to a 
forest, perceiving that his end was approaching, he appointed Vifikhficharya 
to bis own place and directed him to lead tbe sangha to the south. 
Chandragupti alone stayed behind to attend on bis guru, while tbe rest 
proceeded to the Cho)a country. Soon after, Bhadrab&bu took the vow 
of saUikkana or starvation and expired. Tbe sage Chandragupti, drawing 
a likeness of bis guru’s feet, wlis worshipping them. On bis return, Viiakha- 
chary a paid homage at the tomb of fibadrab&hu, and having been treated 
with due honor by Chandragupti‘muni, left for Kanyakubja. 

The Kannada work /tiunivamiabhyudayA by* Cbidanandakavi (<. 1680) 
gives incidentally some information about Bhadrabahu and Chandiagnpta. It 
says :—“ The ^rutakevaJi Bhadrababn came to Belgola and lived on Chikka- 
betta. A tiger sprang upon him and killed him. Even now his feet are 

worshipped in a cave on the hill.Dakshipacbarya came to Belgola by 

order of the Jaina sage Arhadbali. Cbandragupta, who had also come there on 
a pilgrimage, took dUtshe from DaksbiMchirya and w’as worshipping the 
god in the temple founded by him and the footprints of Bhadrab&hu. Some 
time after, Dakshiuachlrya bestoxv’ed his own position on Chandragupta.” 




^ The accounf given o( BhadniWbu and ChandrfiguptA in the ksjOva)!- 
katke, another Kannada work written by Dlvachandra in 1838, ii mostly 
similar to that given by Ratnanandi, but it adds many more details which 
are not, however, of much importance, It states that, while BhadrabShu 
was at the court of Padmaratha, the king showed him a writing which 
no one could understand, and he at once interpreted it, thus giving proof of 
his learning and discernment. Chandragupta, the king of PataUpuru, on the 
night of the full moon in the month of Kartika, had sixteen dreams. On 
the next day. being informed by the keeper of the roynl garden of the arrival 
of Bhadrabahu there, he immediately went forth with all his councillors to 
do him reverence, and after receiving bis blessing, informed him of the 
dreams. Bbedrab&hu interpreted them all, the ioterpretationof the last dream 
in which the king saw a twelve^headed serpent approaching, being that a 
twelve years’ famine would come upon the land. One day, when Bhadra* 
bihu went od his round to beg for alms, he stood before a house where there 
was an infant crying in its cradle; and so loud were its cries that although he 
called out twelve times no one heeded. From this sign he knew that the 
twelve years’ famine had commenced. The king’s ministers oRered many 
sacrifices to avert the calamity, but Chandragupta, to atone for their sin in 
taking life, abdicated in favour of his son Simhasena, and, taking dikshe, 
joined himself to Bhadrabahu. And Bhadrab&hu, predicting that all rain end 
culCi^'Atio^ would cease in the north and that the people would die of star¬ 
vation, collected a body of twelve thousand disciples and went southwards. 
On coming to a certain hill he perceived that his end was approaching. He 
therefore committed all the disciples to.vmkhSch&iya’s care and sent them 
on under his guidance to the Ch&^a and Pupdy’a countries. Chandragupta 
alone received permission to remain, and he, on bis guru’s death, performed 
the funeral rites and took his abode in a cave, worshipping his footprints. 
Some years later he died on the hill. 

Finally, we may also notice bneHy inscription No. I, perhaps the oldest 
epigraph at ^ravage BelgoVt* on which the whole tradition is apparently 
based. It say8;-'“"Bhadrab&hu-sv&mi, of a lineage rendered illustrious by a 
succession of great men, who was acquainted with the true nature of the 
eight-fold omens and was a seer of the past, the present and the future, 
having learnt from an omen and foretold in Ujjayinl a calamity lasting for a 
period of twelve years, the entire satigha (or Jaina community) set out 
from the North to the South and reached by degrees a populous and 
prosperous country. Then, separating himself from the safigha, an acIiS/ya 
(or teacher), Prabhichandra by name, perceiving that but little time remained 
for him to live and desiring to accomplish samadhi or religious suicide 


on this mounUin, b«de to, and dismissed, the sai^ha in it$ eotixeiy, 

and in company with a single disciple, mortifying his body on the vdde 
expanse of the cold rocks, accomplished {scmaiki^.” 

It will be seen from the accounts given above that the evidence in sup* 
port of the tradition is not conclusive: It is even discrepant on some import' 
ant points. Inscription Ko. 1 docs not say that Bbadrabahu led the 
9an^ka; and Harisheiia clearly states that Bhadrababu did not go with 
the saiigha but died in a part of Uj jay ini known as Bhidrapada. But 
the two inscriptions near Seringnpatam, probably a little older than 
Harishl^'s period, describe the summit of Chandragiri as marked by the 
impress of the feet of the great s^es Bhadrababu and Chandragupta, thus 
indicating that the two lived there, and a still earlier inscription on 
Chandragiri itself. No. 31, refers to the same two sages though it does not 
expressly state that they lived there. All accounts are, however, agreed on 
two points, natDcIy. the prediction of the bmioe by BbadrabShu and the 
migration of the Jaina community to the South. There is also a fair amount 
of agreement vs-ith regard to the fact that this Bhadrababu v'as the Srutaki' 
vali of that name and that he bad one Chandragupta as bis disciple. 
The question is who this Chandragupta was, and tradition gives the unequi* 
vocal answer that he uas the Maurya emperor of that name, the grandfather of 
Al^ka. The late Dr. Fleet v,'as of opinion that the story that the Maurya 
emperor Chandragupta went with Bhadrababu to Sravana BelgoU and ended 
his days there lo religious retirement bad no solid foundation. He tried to 
show that the Bbadrabibu of inscription No. 1 was a later one of that name 
who lived in the first century B.C. and wrongly identified Chandragupta 
with Gnptigupla. 

Though the evidence in support of the traditioo is not quite conclusive, 
there are a fe^v important facts which have to be’taken into careful considera* 
tion before arriving at a decision one way or the other. 

1. As Dr. Leumann says*, the migration to the South is '*tbe initial 
fact of the Digamlmra tradition. *’ After a critical examination of Jaina 
Paitavalh or succession lists of gurus, Dr. Moemle saysf :—** Before Bhadra* 
bahu the Jain community was undivided, with him the Digambacus separated 

from the Svetimbaras. The question is who this Bhadrababu 

tvas. The Svetambara paffevafis know only one Bhadrabibu, who, from 
the dates assigned to him by the Svetambaias and Digambaras alike, 
must be identical with the Bhadrahehu 1 of the Digambaras. Considering 
the vajying and contradictory character of the Dtgambara traditions, the 


* Vienutt Oriental Janmaf. VII. MS. 
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pwbabiltty is-that the ioceplion of the great separation took place under 
Bbadrababu I, who died 162 A. V. according to the Digambaras, or 170 A. V. 

according to the ^vctambaras. The Digambara separation originally 

took place as a result of the migration southwards under Bhndrabahu in 
consequence of a severe famine in Bihar, the original borne of the undivided 
Jaina community." Here is some evidence of the migration having taken 
place under the Srutakevali Bbadr&babu. 

2. The Maurya emperor Chaodragupta was a Jaina and a contemporary 
of the Srutakevali Bhadrabihu. Mr. Thomas sajs*:—"That Cbandragupta 
was a member of the Jaina community is taken by their writers as a matter 
of course and treated as a known fact which needed neither argument nor 
demonstration- The documentary evidence to this effect is of comparatively 

early date and apparently absolved from suspicion. The testimony of 

Megasthenes would likewise seem to imply that Chandragupta submitted to 
the devotional teaching of the ^ramanas as opposed to the doctrines of the 
Brahmans." The same writer goes on to prove that the successors of 
Chandragupta were also Jainas. That Asoka was a Jaina at first and after* 
wards became a Buddhist, he deduces from the statements of that moDarch"$ 
edicts, as also from the statement of Abul Farl in the A4n-uAiibari that 
Aidka introduced Jainism into Kashmir. This is confirmed by the Raja’ 
tarangini or Brahmanical history of Kish mi c, which stales that Asoka 
brought in the Jina*iisana. In the Sanskrit play named Uudra’Rakshasa 
which dramatises the story of Chandn^upta’s accession to the throne of the 
Nandas, we see that the Jainas held a prominent portion at the time, and 
ChSpakya, Cbandragupta's minister, who was the prime ^nt in the 
revolution, employs a Jaina as one of his chief emissaries. 

3. Cbandragupta’s disappearance from public life at a comparatively 
young age requires some satisfactory eKplanation. He ascended the throne in 
or about 322 B.C. when quite young and must have been under Alty when 
his reign came to a close twenty‘four years later about 298 B.C. He is not 
expressly stated to have died, and qo special reason appears for his death at 
this early age. Had he fallen in battle, or bis life been cut short by accident 
or disease, the circumstance could not fail to have been mentioned. On the 
other hand, if he retired from th^ throne in order to devote himself to an 
ascetic life in the last stage of his existence under the guidance of the most 
distinguished Jaina teacher then living, namely, the Srutakevali Bhadrabibu, 
this would afford a reasonable explanation of his early disappearance from 
public notice and of the silence regarding his further career. It is also worthy 
of notice that the end of bis reign coinwdes with the generally accepted date 


* Joini4m. or tho Sarty Faith of AiSka, 23. 




of Bhadrabahu’s death. And tradition says that he Jived for twelve years 
after the decease of Bbadrababo. His death then occarred when be was about 
si:tty*two years of age> which seems more naturaL 

4. It is very probable that the Dekban and the north of Mysore were 
included lo the Maurya empire. For the Edicts of Aioka found at Maski 
in the Hisam’s Domioioas and In the Chitaldmi: District in Mysore bear 
evidence to this fact. Early Tamil literatare contains several references to 
the invasion of South India by the Mfiriyar or Maury'as. There are also 
inscriptions in Mysore which state that Kuo tala, a province which included 
the western Dekhan and the north of Mysore, was ruled by the Nandas. But 
these are of comparatively modern date, the twelfth century. Vir^cent A. 
Smith says* : *‘At present there ts no good evidence that his (Chandragupta's) 
conquests extended into the Deccan, but it is possible that be may have carried 
his victorious arms aaoss the Harbada. Late traditions in Mysore go so far 
as to assert the eateaslon of the Nanda dominiou to that country.'’ 

A dispassionate consideratioo of the above-mentioned facts leads one to 
the conclusion that the Jaioa tradition has some basis to stand upon. The 
evidence may not be quite decisive, but it may be accepted as a working 
hypothesis until the contrary is proved by future research. Vincent A. Smith, 
after a careful consideration of all the points bearing on the subject, arrived 
at a similar conclusion. He sayst:~ 

The only direct evidence throwing light on the manner in which the 
eventful reign of Cbandmgupta Maurya came to an end* is that of Jain 
tradition. The Jains alw*ays treat the great emperor as having been a Jain 
like Bimbisara, and oo adequate reason seems to exist for discrediting their 
belief. The Jain religion undoubtedly was extremely influential in Magadha 
during the time of the later ^iiunigas, the Kandas, and the Mauryas. The 
fact that Chaodragupta won the throne by the coDtrivance of a learned 
Brahman is not incon^stent with the sopposition that Jainism uns the royal 
faith. In the drama cited above (Mudra-Rakshasa) a Jain ascetic is 
mentioned as being a special friend of the minister Raksbasa, who served 
first the Naoda and then the new sovereign. 

Once the fact that Chandragnpta was or became a Jain is admitted, the 
tradition that he abdicated and committed suicide by slow starvation in the 
approved Jain manner becomes readily credible. The story is to the eflect 
that, when the Jain saint Bhadrabahu predicted a famine in northern India 
which would last for twelve years and the prophecy began to be fulfilled, the 
saint led twelve thoosand Jains to the south in search of more favoured 

• Otjnri Hilary of MU. 74. 
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^nds. King Ch&odragupU abdicated aod accompanied the cm igracts, who 
made tbeir way to ^ravana Belgola in Mysorei where Bhadrabahu soon died. 
The ex-emperor Chandragupta, having survived him for twelve years, starved 
himself to death. The tradition is supported bv tbe names of the buildings 
at ^ravapa BelgoUr inscriptions from the seventh century after Christ, and 
a literary work of the tenth century. The evidence cannot be described as 
conclusive, but after much consideration 1 am disposed to accept the main 
facts as affirmed by tradition. It being certain that Chandragupta was quite 
young and inexperienced when he ascended the throne in or about 322 B.C., 
he must have been under fifty when his reign terminated twenty-four years 
later. His abdication is an adequate explanation of his disappearance at such 
an early age. Similar renunciations of royal dignity are on record, and the 
twelve years’ famine is not incredible. In short, tbe Jain tradition holds the 
field and no alternative account exists, ” 
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THE VELVIKUDI PLATES OF JATILA PARANTAKA 

(c. 770 A.C.) 

By Mr. K. G. ^xkkara. 


In 1895, Mr. Vecikay>'a intended to publish these plates, of which the 
originals are in the British Museum (Ind. Ani. XXII. 64). Twenty^nine 
years have DOW passed, and th^ are yet unpublished. So I publish them 

from ink-impressioos, klodly sent by Dr. L D. Barnett. 

The 10 plates have 155 lines in Samskrt and Tami^ prose and verse. 
The Samskrt words are in Graatha, and the Tamiah words io Vattezbuttu. 

The Samskrt part says that a Pudya Mirravarman performed hiranya- 
gai-bha and tidabhan: hb 90ti was famed as Ranadbira; bis son Marravar* 
man Rijasimha routed PallavanalU, performed kira^a-garbha and tulabkd- 
rtf, and married Bhusuodarf, the Marbava king's daughter; their son Ja^tla 
Farintaka v^'as the ruling king. 

Tbe Tamuh part sa^'sthat tbe Piadya emperor Mudukud^’^i 

of many sacrihces (utMi*#) granted Velvikudi to Narrkotran of Korrkai. 
After long enjoyment, it wns resumed by a Kalabbra, who displaced the 
P2nd)as; but RaduukOo returned and expelled him. His son was Murravar- 
man, with the title Avani'Chodamani (earth's crest-gem). His son was 
Sendau (= Skt. Jayanta), with the titles Chezhiyao (Pandya) aud Vanavan 
(Cbera). His descendant Mirravarman, with the titles Arikesari (lion to foes) 
and Asamasama (condescending), won at Pazhi and SeunUam, defeated Vilveli 
at Helveli. broke the Kurninadas. many times defeated the unrivalled lord 
of the whole earth, tbe KSrala kiog, took Kozhi (=Urraiyur, the CbOja capi¬ 
tal) and performed hini'^a-garbha and tulabhora. Hi$ son Ja^aiyan, with 
the titles Teona*vanavan (Pandya and Cbera), Sembiyaa Chozbao (ChOla), 
Madhura-Karuo&takao (sweet Kar^fiU) and Rongar-K6man (king of Kongas), 
won at Marudiir, destroyed the Ay*vel (of S. Travaucore), and defeated tbe 
Mabirat'has (W. Chalukyas) at the great city Mangalapura (Mangalore). His 
sou Mirran won at Neduvayal, Kurrumadat, Manaikurrichchi, Tirumangai, 
Puvalur, and Kodumpilur, defeated tbe Pallava at Kurhumbur, von at 
Periyaliir, subdued Mazha Kongam on the Kiveri, married tbe daughter of 
GaugerSja of Kongu, performed g6-saka«ra, kiranya-garhka and tulabhara, 
and renewed the walls named after KudaJ (Madura), Vauchi (Karur), and 
Kdzhi (Urraiyiir). His sou NedumjaUiyan, with tbe titles Tenaa-vanavan, 
Sri-vara (lord of prosperity), Srt-mandbara, Sinachchdaha (angry Ch6}a)» 
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j’unappilzhiya, Vltakalmasha (rid of blols), Vinaya-vilruta (famed for 
humility), Vikrama-piraga (of unbounded valour), Vlra-purdga (first of 
heroes), Marut-bala (wind-strong), Minya-sisana (of honoured commands), 
Manupama (comparable to Manu), Mardita-vira {of trampled heroes), Girl- 
Sthira (mountain-firm), Glti-kinaara (a centaur ia music), Krpilaya (abode 
of*grace), Krtapaddoa (of achieved works), Kalippahai (foe of Kali), Kant aka- 
nishthura (ruthless to the evil-minded), Kfiryu-riakslrina (skilled in aft.ics), 
KSrinuka-pSrtha (an Arjuna in archery^, Parintaka (destroyer of foes), Pan- 
dita-vatsala (patron of the learned), Paripunui (contented), Papa-bhJra (fear¬ 
ing sin), Guua-grahya (appreciating merit), and Gudha-Dirnaya (of secret 
counsel), defeated the Pnllava at Pen 54 had am, south of the Kiveri, and the 
Ayv«l and Kurrumbas at Natlukkurrumbu. In bis 3rd year, he renewed 
the grant to the original donee’s descendant; and the executor (^ntis) was 
Marran-kSri. with the titles ICavi (poet), Madhuratara (sweet), Mangala-raja 
(auspicious chief) and Muvcnda-mangalap-per-araiyan (the great chief of 
Mi'ivSndamangalam), a Vaidya (by caste) of Karavandapuram (KaJakkid in 
Tinnevelli District), who defeated Gsnga-raja of Kongu, and at Ve^bai the 
Vallabha (W. Chojukya), and secured, for Rijasimha (lion of kings), the 
former's daughter. 

The Mudu-Kudumi referred to was a descendant of Vadimbnlamba- 
ninrra-Pandyan, who dug (PHrro-w^ittrrH,-9 and comm.) the Pahtruli river 
(Parrali in S. Travaocore) and an ancestor of Nedum-Chezhiyan, hero of 
Talai-dlankanam 759-60). He was thus of the Sangham 

age. 

VarShamihira omits Kalabhras in his list (e. 500 A.C.) of S. Indian 
tribes. But in the 7th and Sth centuries A.C., Sinhavishnu nnd Karasim- 
havarman I (S. 1.1, ii. 356; i. 152), Vikramiditya 1, VinaySditya and 
Vikramaditya II (LA. ix. 129 ; vii. 303 ; 5. 1. v. 204) claim victories over 
them, As they are unknown to the Sangham works, the Sangham nge must 
date before, or only after their promiuence. But, as none of the kings of 
this grant is mentioned in Sangham works, the Sangham age must date 
before c. 600 and not after 750 A. C. The Kalabhra occupation of Pandya- 
de<a must have been brief, as the same Kafabhra, who displaced the Pan- 
dyas, was expelled by Kadunkon. 

The 2Dd Marravarman of the Tamizb part and the 1st Martavarman of 
the Samskrt part must be identical, as both were the Std ancestors of the 
ruling king Jatilft (Nedum-Jataiyan) Parintaka. Both he and his grandson 
are said in both parts to have performed hiranya-gof^ha and tu!a-bhara. 
The latter performed gdsahasra also. In these, the king gives away the golden 
cow through which he passes, the gold against which he weighs himself, and 


a 1,000 cows. This ^arran raust be the hero oi the k6t>aiin JrraiyaHir 
Ahapporuf-itrai, who was also a Nfirrao Arik^ri and woq at Paahi, 
Sennilam and Ndveli, and the Nedomirraa, hero of Kdveli, the Saiva 
saint coDvected by Sambandba. 

This Nelveli battle roust oot be confused with the ooe fought^ by 
Kandivarman IPs general Udayacbandra, as Mirran's foe was Vilveli. and 
Udayachandra’s the Sahara Udayaaa; nor M arrange Sankamaogai battle 
with Udayachandra's Sankara>grima battle (S. /. /. ii. Ko. 74), 

As this Miirran is only said to have been the descendant, not tbe son of 
his predecessor, and as the Kerala, whom he mar>y times defeated, is referred 
to as the unrivalled brd of the whole earth, it seems that the Kerala 
occupied Pindya-deia after Sea^Ao's rei^, and Marran had to 6ght him 
often before be regained bis throne. This Kerala was perhaps Kula^ekhara 
ash Vi r, who calls himself lord of the 3 S. Indian capitals. 

Ranadhira (firm in battle) must be a title of the next king JaUiyan' 

His son must be the Rajasimba cd the Samskrt part. Since be routed 
Pallavamalla (the distinctive title of Nandi II), the Mannikurrichchi, at 
which he fought, may be the Maanalkkudi, at which Udayaebandra fought 
thePandyas; and the Mashava Bhusunda^ must be Gangaraja’s daughter. 
The Ma^havas were defeated by Simbavishpu and Vinayaditya (S././. ii. 
356; LA. vii. 303). Tbe Vallabha, defeated at Vepbal by Marran-Kari, 
must be Vikramadit}*a II, wbo fought tbe Pandyas (£. /. ix. 205). 

The executor must be tbe same Mirran'Ran, with titles Kavl, Madhu* 
ratara, and Muvenda‘mat^falap>perarai>‘an, the Vaidya of Karavandapura 
and Uttara-mantii (premier) of tbe same Pindya Marran^JaUiyan ParaO' 
taka, who built the ^naimalai temple and consecrated the Image on 4th 
November 770 A. C (Kali 3S71 expired, Kiittika, Sunday, Revati). But 
he died shortly after. So his brother Mims Eyinan, wbo succeeded him 
as Uttaramantri, with tbe title Psodiaiaogala-Vi^iaratyan, built the outer 
hall and consecrated it i for in this sense c/. 

328 (R./.viii. 317-21). 

As Mirr;)n-R5ri died in 770 A. C.. the Velvikudi plates, of which he 
was the executor, and Jatila's 3rd must date before 770 A. C. His 
accession thus dates before 767 A. C. The tabular statement below 
summarises the abote discussion, and tbe text of tbe plates follows, with 
the Grantha and VatteahuttO letters in Nigarl and Tamisb respectively. 
The 1st 8 plates are numbered in the margin by the Grantha symbols 
for 1 to 8. 
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Lin el. l\i fty h fti a I'l fluTa^ *k«ih ?rHr 5 ^r»dt^. 

2. *K: II R^**RT>T^in«^5rif««nWTO^«IT* 

3. «VMH*aT^AMi55^«; II « q *n n fi t. 

4. ?5rrara??fs»»^« to; f*wT?^ wwfff aw afi»s ? <n i w«t1ftr s» 

3. II WWT5STfffa?WTTOW; ^TT^rf^TOT^- 

6. wq5«ir? tot 58f?rT jto- 

7. ffsrfWITS Slftlfll HT«TI5TOTOT^ II 

Pl^ii: p-.(aj 

1. smw %ww sif«Kff«wiw: sgwra f^nyiwwftf- 

2. wftwWTOJdTW^TO^fRwr^ frw ftTOTj^* 

3. wrfti^ n 

4. 1 H \M flsjl5^9*#WS'Ifflft*Wiftff 

5. m^ffrfSiTOTtf^VTO®*^ TOTTO TOnrrf^ffg^ 

6. RMi 5r*iw4!i h «<i ^u« 14 00iflTt^«*w 

7. *»nrTf»m4fJiww<Rf4T*TOT‘. ii Wf^wgsRfffwi^ 5Wr* 

Pl-fi; P—(l») 

1. ffT^FW^ «ftr?»T 5»^rTOiVff5f*^fS ii ?rHr* 

2. gq jKfl^uN i HMflwl nir ^nrr t«i 4K nfW; 

3. WTwnr IR ^TOa^f^g^BW u jirerw jrTTHftrFftr^- 

4. HHi^mHVOieHflftjiraiinfrsCTj «n^?>ra9r^- 

3. n**N*f; HW f g ^fgT: iftrtiftl^Rf^^fR'RlfRTTTTOtfN'f: II ?fTO- 

7. 4«mrfl<4iBiw; fi •iCii^tftg fctgwg 

P^—Iii; ^-Ta; 

2 . fir; M «RTOr»4frnRnr: STOnfro gwnrjjrof^i 

3. p&*rflit‘?i+^*i’^iil'*'4TlAg<irrfRS tj ii mhij^^mt«i^sjs* 

4. nit g iiKi(*tf r gufrgro «TOgT«t wr^gB^^r aife- 

5. II »rf?rTO’f7RrfrTO^i%i%TOi7®gB5*RTgi^TOi* 

6. j ^4 i t«<g< n'Tc ffql g: ii 

7. i^gsrmrt g^ro^TO^t 3™*r ^ra^r* 
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Linel. l| ^ *(<IH|«(Vt4ipM4VI«4: nro^g^RT* 

2. m S ^^r<dn> «Ti^ 4<IM*W &fi ^ 

3. imjuuil^^ut ij«fQm€ilJ9-4 j^t ffiwtw* 

4. '/#, u4)«brf« qrvfWTf^Tnr 
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COIN COLLECTING IN SOUTH INDIA- 

(A Paper read bejorc the Mythic Society.) 

By Rev, J, A. Vanes, B.A., F.R.N.S. 


My aim in (his paper is strictly practical, to give help to those who would 
begin the interesting work of collecting coins that have ceased to be current. 
There are in India millions of such coins of all ages ^vhich are liable to be 
th^o^vo into the melting pot, and yet some of them can give light on the early 
history of the country that historians, archeologists and epigraphisti have 
been vainly seeking for years. Already we know of many early rulers to 
whose existence their coins are the only witness, while other coins, rescued 
from the remains of ruined cities, have given the clue to the interpretation of 
some inscription on stone or copper. In the pages of the Indian Anti* 
quary you may Hnd abundant illustration of this fapt. However, it is not 
in the spade of the excavator that I would interest you now, but rather in 
what may be found in the local baxaar where, as we were reminded in an 
interesting paper on Greater India in a recent issue of our journal, Dr. 
HulUsch found a silver coin of Ptolemy Soter. When once a coin has been 
the authorised medium of exchange, it becomes iu a sense historical and for 
thousands of years may remain to bear its silent ^vitness to the past while 
sentimeat and interest alike gather round it. Cap. Tufnell wrote an excellent 
introduction to this subject in the Madras Journal of Literature and Scieoce 
15S6*7, and afterwards published it in book form with illustrations and 
additions under the title ofHints to Coin Collectors in S. India”, but 
unfortunately it is out of print and difficult Co be obtained. He describes a 
lot of coins that may be found in tbe bags of the South Indian shroffs by 
those who bunt for them in the right way. A similar book entitled “ Coin 
Clolectiog in North India " was written by Cbas. J. Rodgers, of Amritsar, 
Hony. Numismatist to the Government of India. This was at first a series 
of articles in the Piower, and then published in book form with plates in 
1694. It has many personal experiences in coin collecting and many interest* 
ing facts connected with the historical coins which abound in the bazaars of 
North India. Possibly a copy of the book could be obtained from such a 
coin dealer as Hormusji C. Gorimar of Karelwadi, Bombay 2. Then Major 
R. P. Jackson of the Indian Army (retired) wrote in the British Numismatic 
Journal 1909 two full articles entitled "Coin Collecting in Mysore” and 
" Coin Collecting in the Deccan ”. These are most helpful as also a later 



aod looger article of more than a hundred quarto pages in the same Journal 
for 1913 under the title '‘The Doitiiaions, Emblems and Coins of the South 
Indian Dynasties "• These three articles were published separately by 
Harrison and Sons, 5t. Martin’s Lane, and were illustrated with beautiful 
auto'type plates. Books and ilhistratiops axe essential to a coin collector 
and if he cannot possess them he must try to consult them in some library. 
Such books by authors of known qualifications are generally expensive and 
having a comparatively small number of readers, pass out of print soon and 
become costly. 1 shall endeavour in the course of this paper to deal with 
the bibliography of the subject and hope that in time the library of our 
Society will have a department of numismatics. When one begins to search 
for coins he may soon imagine that there are very few, but persistent and wise 
effort will surely be rew&rdtd. Cap. Tufnell gives instances showing the 
desirability of carr>ung old coins with you to let the people see the kind of 
thing you want, displaying current coins also to give them confidence that 
they will be immediate gainers by exchange. He tells us bow the villagers 
in one place assured him that there were no coins to be bad, yet before two 
days had passed he bad obtained 2$ lbs. weight of them. Pilgrims from 
distant places bring with them strange corns that often find a resting place 
in the bag of the village money changer. In remote places the fact that any 
one should seek such coins will seem surprising and suspicion may be awaken* 
ed, but there are many ways of allaying such feelings. I recently found in the 
mofussil that during the War when copper became scarce men came 
round buying up all the old coins they could find in order to melt them 
down, and that suggested, what experience has since couhrmed, the 
desirability of buying the old coins by weight and not attempting to choose 
any particular ones. At some later time accumulations of those not wanted 
may be easily disposed of as old metal. Up to the time of the East India 
Company, say 1600, the great majority of old coins, with the exception of 
those of the suhaos of Delhi and of the Mogal emperors, were of copper 
and there ought to be many still available. Speaking generally, we may say 
that the copper coins of the South are small; they abound in the Madura 
District, and those of the Deccan are thick and clumsy. Large numbers of 
silver and gold coins have been dug up at various times and have been dealt 
with by Government as treasure-trove. A ver>' full account of the bwrds of 
Roman coins which have been unearthed, for the most part, in the South- 
West of India, is given in detail by Mr. Thurston in bis Catalogue of 
Roman coins in the Madras museum. A large number of the coins in. tha 
Lucknow museum have been obtained from treasure-trove- In recent years 
there was dug up at Kodur in the Nellore District a hoard of 16,500 gold coins 


\yhich at any rate were prior to the Vijayant^ar kiD|dofn. These M'ere 
distributed to various museums and some 500 were on sale to (be public at 
the Madras museum, but the supply was not equal to the demand, The 
whole find was described and iUustrated in tbe Government of Madras 
Home Department G,0. No. 1106 of Utb October 1917, 

The more one knows of the languages and of the history of the country 
the greater will be his interest in the coins; and the more one knows of the 
habits of the people and of the customs of those who barter, the more 
successful is he likely to be as a collector. Yet when the script of the coin 
can.be read it is not always easy to say to what tbe coin belongs, for it is 
seldom that any single coin bears the whole of an inscription; and sometimes 
three or four different specimens have to be obtained before the whole can be 
known. This of course results partly from the die not being truly centered 
when the coin is struck and partly from the die being broader than the coin. 
This constitutes n marked difierence between the ancient and the modern 
coin. The latter is uid to be milled, i.e., machiQe>made and it isw*ell Co 
consider briefly what is involved in this. Lieut. Moor in his ‘Narrative of the 
Operations of Captain Little's Detachment' published in London in 1794, 
gives an oftquotod description of the mode of coining at the Bombay Mint. 
He says, The metai is brought to the Mint in bars, the sise of the little finger, 
where a number of persons are seated on the ground provided with scales and 
weights, a hammer and an instrument between a chisel and a punch; before 
each man’s berth is fixed a stone by way of anvil. The bars ore cut into 
pieces by guess, and if, on weighing, any deficiency is found, a little particle 
is punched into the intended rupee; if too heavy, a piece Is cut offi 
and so until the exact quantity remains, These pieces are then taken to a 
second person, whose whole apparatus consists of a hammer and a stone 
anvil, and he baiters them into something of a round shape, about seven- 
eighths of an inch diameter, and one-eighth thick; when they are ready for 
the impression. The die is composed of two pieces, one inserted firmly into 
the ground, the other, about 8 inches long, is held in the right hand of the 
operator, who, squatting on his heels (tbe posture, indeed, In which every¬ 
thing is done in India, for if a man has a dram given bim. he* finds it 
convenient to squat upon his heels to drink it) fills his left hand with the 
intended coins, which he with inconceivable quickness slips upon the fixed 
die with his thumb and middle finger, with his forefinger as dexterously 
removing them, when his Assistant, a second man with a mall, has given it 
the impression, which he does as rapidly as be can raise and strike with tbe 
mall on the die held in the right hand of the coiner. The drameter of the die 
is abopt ap inch and a half, inscribed with the great Moghul's name, titles, 
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date of the Hejra, his reign, etc., but as the coins are not so large, they do no^ 
consequently receive all nor the same impression. The rupee is then sent to 
the treasury, ready for currency, as no milling, or any other further process 
is thought necessary. ’ 

Now it is the ** milling” which gives the aJr of respectability to our 
modern coins. That is they are passed through the machine or mill as it 
was called in old times, probably because the watermill or the windmill pro* 
vided the motor power. In England the milled coin was introduced in a few 
cases during the reign of Elifabeth, but it became compulsory by the Warrant 
of Charles II in 1663. You will notice also that the milled coin has a raised 
edge all round and this protects the impression from being rubbed and quickly 
worn away, but the ancient coins in most cases had a more highly raised 
portrait; in the modern coin the relief is lower, 

In popular language the word “milled” as applied to coins is now restricted 
to the regular parallel lines on the edge of the coin. Every one is familiar 
with their appearance and when a coin is hand'made the fotger has always 
difiiculty in producing these lines, and the forged rupee can geuerally be 
detected in a roll of rupees by its irregular milting. The advantage of milling 
is illustrated further by Dr. Bldie in his very informing paper ort the Pagoda 
or Varaha coins of South India in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of fieogal, 
Part I of 1883. The early gold coin of Madras was called a pagoda, a word 
which like fanam has had a very elastic meaning in Anglo-Indian literature 
as may be seen by any one who will consult the words in Yule and Burnell's 
Hobson*Jobson. Pagodas were sometimes of silver but mostly of gold and 
in some of the later issues bad a gopuram of a temple stamped on one side 
with stars around and an inscription in English, 4 i 1 or 2 Pagodas, as the 
case might be. Bidie says “Counterfeit specimens of this pagoda are very 
often seen in jewellery, but may usually be easily detected, as in the genuine 
bans t.r., p^odas, the milling on the edge is oblique, like the section of a rope, 
whereas in the forged ones the milling is like that on modern English coins”. 
The so-called Porto Novo pagodas are quite different, being dumpy, about i inch 
in diameter, flat one side with an image of Vishnu, and the other convex with a 
granulated surface, They seem to have been first coined by the Portuguese. 
Similar coins with the Persian letters illah on the granulated surface belong 
to Sa'adat*ulla*KhaD, Nats'ab of the Carnatic, 1708*33, and the Persian letter 
'dm is substituted on those of Safdar-All* Khan (1740-42). 

Let us suppose one has begun to enquire in the basaar after old coins ; he 
will be pretty sore to find some of the old Mysore coins which ceased to be 
coined in 1843. Many of them have on the obverse an elephant or a gro¬ 
tesquely depicted lion and above it the Kanarese letters «« with a crescent 
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moon. On the reverse in msny esses will be Kiishna in Kenaxese letters 
and underneath that Mahiskur (for Msisur) in Persian letters and Kasu tppatu 
in Kanarese with XX Cash in dumsy English capitals. Sometimes it will 
be 2S cash or 10 or 3 according to its size. For all such coins you will find 
the fullest information in Tufaeil’s Catalogue of Mysore Coins in the Ban* 
galore museum or in the Catalogue of Mysore Coins in the Madras museum, 
compiled by Mr. Thurston. These two books are well provided with plates. 

You will be likely to meet with some small coppec coins on one side of 
which is a chequered pattern of crossed lines accompanied in some case with 
various marks. On the other side there may be a numeral in Kanarese. 
There appear to be two or three sizes of these numbered coins and there is 
great uncertainty as to their origin. Numbers are readily found up to 31 
but the figures above that are so seldom seen that Tufnell thought there 
are none. When 1 was at the British Museum last I went through (heirs 
and I made a note at the time that they bad No. 33, but not 32. Major 
Jackson says that he saw 32 and 33 in the collection of Dr. Hultzsch, so here 
is a coin that the young collector in Klysore may well search for. Sir Walter 
Elliot who also had No. 32 thinks that tbv series was issued by Chame Raja V 
(1775*1796) and if this recent date is reliable we ought to be able to find out 
something about the issue of the coins and the meaning of the numerals. 

The later coins of the East India Company are still common and most 
of the copper ones have (he arms of the Company on one side. On the 
earlier ones there svas generally what is called the bale nisrk of the Com* 
pany. It is the outline of a heart with two diagonal lines which cross in 
the middle and in each of the four compartments thus formed is one of the 
Capitals, V. E. I. C., i.e,, United East India Company. On the top of the 
heart is Che figure 4, the significance of which is still doubtful. Lieut. Moor 
tells us this mark was put on every thing thet the Company sent to India. 
A large proportion of the Company's coins will be easily recognized but the 
dating of some of the rupees may perplex. They struck them in the name 
of Shah'Alam whose rupees were in good repute among the merchants, aad 
adopted the 19th year of his reign as the regnal date (san. 19). This they 
did not alter from year to year hut on the other side they gave the actual 
Hijrah date. It is well to remember that there are some rupees with the 
name of Alarn*gir on the one side and on the other the date belonging to the 
reign of Sbah'Alam. There arc rupees with the name of Arcot given as the 
mint town and‘yet- they were struck at other places. Some were struck at 
Calcutta and these bear a rose as a mint mark, while others, struck at Madras, 
bear tbe lotus fiower. Similarly the Surat rupees were coined both at 
Calcutta and Bombay and the latter bear as a mint mark a small crown, 



The foliowiDg distinctions in milling are given by Prinsep and m^* 
usefully be recorded here s—The following have oblique milling The sikka 
rupee of 1793-1818, the old FarrukhAbld rupee of 1803-1819, the Benares 
rupee of 1806-1819, the previous coins having no milling. The follow¬ 
ing have straight milling :““8ikka rupee of 1818* 1832, the Farrukbibid of 
1819-1824, and the Benares one of 1819-1830. 

A few coins will be found to have what is called Indented Cord milling 
resembling the tracing of a narrow cord round the middle of the rim. When 
once it is seen it will be recognised from the name. The milling of the edge 
is of course intended to prevent persons from rubbing away or clipping 
the edges of gold or silver coins and there area few coins of the Compaoy 
Id which rhe same object is gained by stamping an inscription round the 
edge as was done in the old English crown piece. A very full account of the 
coins of the East India Company is to he found in Mr. Thurston’s Cata* 
l(^ue of those coins in the Madras museum, which contains also an illustrated 
history of the coinage. 

Muhammadan coius are easily recognized by their script, but also di^er 
from others by having no images on them, only writing. The name of the 
ruler, the Hijrah date, often the year of his reign, the name of the mint,— 
these are the points on which we may expect to get information. Persian is 
generally the language used on the coins of Delhi, of the East India Company 
and of the Native States, /n bi$ kda a at (f.a.. " this is 20 cash ") on the 
copper Madras coin of the East India Company. But Arabic words are also 
found and in learning to decipher the script there are difficulties which only 
patient study and practice will overcome. As Dr. Codrington reminds us in 
his book on Mussalman Numismatics, some inscriptions begin at the bottom 
and read upwards, and while some are written in beautiful regular characters, 
most are far otherwise. The letter alifths tyro might think would never be 
a difficulty, yet its top is often carried over and lengthened into a curl or loop, 
and when writing is arranged in a fancy pattern the letter is often misplaced 
or even omitted and an ali/ in another place does duty for this also. As to 
diacritical poiuu they arc often left out and u hen given may be far from the 
letters to which they belong. The coins are frequently ornamented with 
dots and it is not easy to say which dots are for use and which are for mere 
beauty. The Kufic form of Arabic in which the earliest coins are inscribed 
is still more difficult to read but Dr. Codrington gives much help by his 
list of Kufic forms. There are certain terms which are Constantly found on 
these coins and they may easily be mastered and will help us in reading the 
rest of the inscription. Of these the cornmonesit is zarb, i.e.. struck, the 
final letter of which is sometimes carried right acro» the coin as a most 
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fromioeQt dividing line as is also done at times with end ye. This is 

followed by the name of the Mint town and the Hijtab date and sometimes 
the year of the reign. San or sanat year: jaliis regnaJ year : falii si copper 
coin: maimanat mdniis tranquil prosperity: niubdraJt blessed, auspicious: 
Sfikka coined : Sultdn. 

While Arabic or Persian is road from right to left, the numerals are read 
from left to right as in English. Tlie only exception to this is the dating of 
Tippu’s coins. 

The advice I would give to one who wishes to become familiar with the 
script of these coins, is to get Valeutiue’s ** Copper Coins of India, Part I.” 
price ten shillings from W. K. Valentine, 00, Upper Keimington Lane, 
. London, S. E. 11. The plates clearly represent the inscriptions on more 
than 500 Muhammadan coins each one of which is transliterated and 
' translated and the study of these plates will soon give skill in dealing with 
similar coins. 

During the War numbers of copper coins of Turkey have come into the 
bazaars and most of them have a peculiar emblem which at once distinguishes 
them. It is the mark of the 0 th ms nil coinage and is known as the Tughra 
or Doghra and if carefully anal 3 ’sed l>y one who is familiar with ornamental 
i writing it u ill be seen to be a kind of inonogimni made tip of the names of 
the Sultan and his father, the letters of which intercross and have their up*, 
right portions prolonged upwards und twisted in such a way that it is 
difficult to trace the component parts. 

As 'nppu’s coins with a standing elephant are still found in considerable 
numbers in our local brumars it u ill Ix: helpful If we give in greater detsll a 
list of words which may be found upn them. The following are the names 
of the chief mint towns which Ur. Taylor has arranged in tbs order of their 
frequency: I. Pattan (*.«., Seringapatam), 2. Nagar (intheSbiniogaDistrict), 
3. Bangalore. 4. Farrukhi (Ferokh), 5. Paid His&r (Oooty), 6. Calicut, 
7. Farrukh-yab-Hisir (Chitaldrug). There arc seven more but they occur on 
very few coins. Nos. 1, 2 & 7 also are called sometimes Diru-s-Saltanat. 
Tippu's eccentricity was further shown by giving artificial names to his coins 
and inserting them in the legend. It was Dr. Hultssch who in the Indian 
Antiquary for 1889 gave us the first full and satisfactory explanation of 
the names. The following are the names of his copper coins : 1. The 40*cash 
piece, called at first Othmini or Asmani, but in Mauludi year 1222 chaoged 
to Mushtari (Jupiter). 2. The 20-cash piece he called Zahra (Venus). 3. The 
iO-cash piece Balirdm (Mats). 4. The 3-cash Abhtar (Star). 5. The 2i-cash 
Quib (Pole star). For his silver coins he adapted the names of the ImSms, 
thus the Double-rupee he called Haidarf, for Haidar ‘lion' was the epithet of 


the * Ali, tbe first Imim 2. The rupee was Imdm. 3. The Half-rupee war 
*Abid4 from the fourth Imam. 4. The Quarter-rupee wa$ Bdpn, after the 
5th Im£m- 5. The Two-aoea piece wasafter the 6th Im£tn. 6. The 
oce-anoa piece was Kdzini, after Musa-al-KSaim, the 7th Imam. 7. The 
Half-anna piece was Khidri, after Al Khidr, thus leaving the line of Imams. 
For the gold coins Tippu went a step higher. 1. The Muhr he called an 
Ahmad* from a second form of the name Muhammad. 2. The HaJf-muhr 
was Sadiqi from the epithet usually given to Abu Bakr, the first of the 
four Khalifas. 3- Tbe Quarter-muhr, equal in value to the pagoda, was 
a Fdnllthi irora the title borne by the second Khalifa. 4. To the smallest gold 
coin, the fanam or one-tenth of a pagoda, he gave the name of Rahuti but 
it is not found on any of the coins. In the 5th year of his reign he ceased 
to date his coins from the Hi jrah and instead adopted the birth of tbe Prophet 
as bis starting point and the date was therefore preceded by the word Idaulddi 
(derived from walada to give birch). As these years are solar Dr. Taylor 
points out that the conversion of a year from A.D. to the Mauliidi era is 
effected simply by subtracting 571. We have already pointed out that the 
figures of tbe date itself are written in the English order from left to right. 
The last four years of his reign he further manifested bis eccentricity by put¬ 
log in a prominent place on his copper coins one of tbe first four letters of 
the alphabet. Thus in Maulud! 1224-5 he put alif and the next year ba and 
so on, and the beginner need not be confused by finding these letters appar¬ 
ently unconnected. On the 40-cash piece the letter is put on the banner of 
the elephant. The most complete information on tbe coinage of Tippu will 
be fotmd in Dr. Tayloc's paper being No. 1 of the Occasional Memoirs of the 
Nuoiismatrc Society of India, which, I think, is not easily to be obtained. 
But the Catalogues of the Mysore coins in the Madras museum and in the 
Bangalore museum are both very fulland well illustrated. (Sincewriting this 
I find that there has appeared at Madras “ The Coins of Haidar Ali and Tipu 
Sultan ’’ by J. R- Henderson, c.i.B. Price 4 rupees. It contains 9 Plates 
admirably executed by tbe Clarendon Press and will certainly be the leading 
authority on this subject for a long while to come.) 

The coinage of the Nlsam’s Dominions is interesting and easily obtained 
and much may be learned about Muhammadan coins by studying it. There 
were three kinds of oldHalli Sicca rupees minted atHaidarabad between 1752 
and 1853 and were current till 1904 and though not milled they ace well 
struck and tbe lettering is in deep relief. The style of inscription on the 
reverse is as follows: Sikka-i-mubdralt followed by the name of the Emperor 
of Delhi. Li., Muhammad Shabai Alamgir or Muhammad Akbar Badshah 
while on the reverse is zarb Haidardbdd farhkanda banydd jalds maimanai 
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nviniis, i.€-, “struck at H. of happy foundation, io the year of his auspicious 
reign”. Only the initial of theNiaam appears, i.e., alif for Asaph-ud*Daulah : 
am for Sekandar Jah, nun for Nasar-ud-Daulah and mint for Sir Mahbub 
All Khan Bahadur. It was in 1854 under Sir Silar Jung that the name of 
the Niiam took the place of that of the Emperor of Delhi and it was 
accompanied by the hgure 92 which represents the Prophet, as that is 
the numerical value of the letters, M. H. M, D. In 1894 the rupee was 
for the first time machine*made but the inscription unchanged. In 190i 
the Halli MahbObia Sicca rupee was coined which has on the obverse a 
represetilation of the Chkr Miufir with the usual inscription distributed 
around it. The smaller denominations of the Halli Sicca coins have the 
same inscriptions as the rupees and these coins we often find used as studs 
and brooches. Of copper coins the dab is well known with its single letter 
or parts of letters, so carelessly eKecuted that it excites derision. The fact 
is that it is not coined in the usual way but slabe of copper are stamped with 
a large die having the full name and title of the Nisam upon it (and the 
full title includes always that of his father), and then the slab is cut up 
roughly into small pieces each of which has a portion of the lettering on it. 
One of the titles of the ruler is Asaph Jab and the State is sometimes spoken 
of as tile Asaphean State and on the coins the title is Asaph Jah Nia&ni 
ul Mulk Bahadur. During the existence of the Delhi emperors the Hisam'i 
official title was ” Subedar of the Dekkan ”. A cheap and ioterestisg 
pamphlet entitled “Notes on the Hand Minting of Coio| of India “ has 
been published at Haidarabad by F. K. Viecajee, the Assistant Superin* 
ten dent of the mint, which gives much valuable dettuled information about 
the coinage of the State. 

Any one collecting coins in the South will soon have hU attention drawn 
to many with a monogram in which a large V is tho prominent letter. On 
one of the arms of the V will be found O and on the other C and some of 
these coius will be small and thick. The letters are tbe initials of the Dutch 
East India Company (Vereinigle 0stindisch4 CotnpagnU). At the bottom 
will generally be tbe date and a letter will be sometimes on tbe coin indicat* 
ing the place at which it was struck, N for Nagspataxn, P for Pulicat, 
C for Colombo. There are also the copper duits or challis, which were 
current for a long time in Cochin which was the Dutch capital, coins about 
the size of a paisa but thinner. On one side is the monogram and on tbe 
other the arms of Holland or of one of its provinces. The coins are well 
struck and interesting and are described and illustrated and described hy 
both Tufnell and by Jackson (“Dominions, Emblems and Coins of the Sotith 
Indiau Dynasties”). The Danish East India Company has left behind a 
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long series of coins representing the kings of Denmark from 158S to 184?. 
Most of these are dated and are struck at Tranquebar in a somewhat rude 
fashion. On the obverse i$ either the initial or the jnonogram of the king 
with a crown over It. Small four-cash pieces are by far the commonest of 
these coins. On the reverse of the early issues is found D. 0. C. linked 
and crowned, for Dansk Ostindisk Compagni and after 1730 it U changed 
to D. A. C., for Dansk Aslatisk Compagni. The fullest account of the Indo* 
Danish coio^e is in an article contributed to the Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science 1S83-S9 by Messrs. Rai^chari and Desikachari. 

The coins of the French East India Company are generally easily 
identified by having on one side the figure of a cock or of the fieur-de-lys, 
and on the reverse a letter or two in Tamil of the word Puducheri, the 
native name of Pondicheri. 

In the basaars of the Deccan there are still to be found a large number of 
old thick copper coins sveighing from oue to two hundred grains belonging 
to ancient dynasties, minted in Aurangabad, Golkooda, Bijapur and Surat 
and inscribed in large thick Persian characters. Even more common, Major 
Jackson says, are the thick copper coins of the Mahratta kings of Satara, 
known as the Chhatcapati pice, especially the' issue of the great Siv&ji 
(1674-80). These of course areinsaibed in Devaoagari. The ordinary early 
copper coins of the southern pact of the Peinnsiila are quite different in 
appearance, being generally not more than 50 graius iu weight, and smaller 
and thinner. There is usually a symbol on them but seldom is an inscription 
to be found- Hence there is uncertainty as to their origin. The dearest 
arrangement and most helpful notes for a beginner are perhaps to be found 
in Major Jackson’s “Dominions, etc., of South Indian Dynasties ” to which 
reference has already been made; Loventhal’s “Coins of Tinnevelli “ and 
Elliot's “South Indian Coins" contain much relevant matter. Occasionally 
there may be found silver punch-marked coins. These small fiat thin pieces 
of silver have been cut into various shapes and stamped with different 
symbols of which perhaps (he commonest is a small rayed drcle representing 
the sun. They are thought to date from early times and are g;enerally 
connected with the Buddhists, but our knowledge of them does not go beyond 
conjecture. 

Some early lead coins are also found with an animal on oue side and 
on the other four circles or a cross with a ball at the extremity of each 
of the equal four arms. This too is thought to be of Buddhist origin. 
Speaking generally, we may say that the four early historical kingdoms of 
the South were the Chera with its capital at Salem and its favourite symbol 
a bow, the Pandyan with its capital at Madura artd its symbol a Hsh, the 


5hola at Tanjor« for the moat jvirt and its symbol a tiger. The Western 
Chiluk)‘as at KalySna had a gold coinage with the sign of a boar, the influence 
of which, Elliot sa}*s, has been lasting, for from the extensive circulation of 
the Chaluk 3 ’a money tearing the figure of this animal and its adoption by the 
succeeding dynasty of Vijaynnagar, the name of the pieces in most of tb« 
vernaculars has come to be that of ^araUa or vardha, t.e., boar." As to 
these symbols Professor Rapson says it is aimost certain that, in accordance 
with the usage of South India, historical facts are expressed by the heraldic 
symbols which occur on these,coins and so may be helped in our dassi* 
hcation of them, a fact easily illustrated by the examples in Tufnell’s book 
and Jackson's. With R&jar&ja in A.D. 1022 when the Chola dynasty ^^‘as 
becoming pammount in South India, there came a new t^'pe of coin, still to 
be found in considerable numbers, having in many cases the king's name in 
Devanagari. In well*worn specimens perhaps only parallel wavy lines run 
across the coin; but its style is unmistakable and easily recogniaed. The 
less-worn coins show the form of what may be supposed to represent a man 
or a demon standing upright with grotesquely Jong legs and short body and 
by the side in some cases letters either in Devanagari or in Tamil. On 
the reverse the man can bo imagined to be crouching sideways and under 
his left arm are the letters which represent " Rujaraja ", It is well to become 
familiar with these features by studying the illustrations in Coin Catalogues, 
not omitting Thurston's Catalogue of Ceylon Coins in the Madras museum. 
These aro of two distinct kinds: some are thick in the middle, gradually 
becoming thin towards the edge, in throe sixes weighing about 60, 24 and 9 
grains respectively and are attributed to South India. The others of uniform 
thickness, in clearer relief and mom easily deciphered, v\era thought by 
Prinsep to be connected nith Ceylon and are generally known as the 
Ceylon series of Chola coins, They date from the 11th or 12th century, 
The copper coins of the Vijayanngar kings have been dealt with most fully 
by Dr, HuUssclx in the 20th volume of the Indian Antiquary. They have on 
them such names as Prat&pa. Harihara, Vira Bukka, Devariya mostly in 
Devanagari but occasionally in Kanarese or Telagu whilst a special class 
ha^'e the word Sndhara on one side and a sj'mbol of an animal or of a god 
on the other. The collector rriust not be misled by a small coin bearing the 
word Vijaya in Telugu. It does not belong to the Vijayanagar dynasty but to 
the State of Puducotta and is coined especially for distribution during the 
Dasarah. The figure on the obverse represent* BrihadambS, the family deity 
of the Tondiman or Raja- These are in two styles : there are old clumsily 
struck pieces dating from 1729 and there are the pretty little modern coins 
pot half, an inch in diameter apparently coined for the Stale at some British 
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mint. The district of Madura is a rich huntinf ground for coins and 
several exceUent collections have been formed by residents in that part. 
Old copper coins have been found in great numbers with inscriptions in 
Tamil that are nearly obliterated and such words as, samara kolahala sundara 
pandiyn, vira pandiyan, kctu, can be conjecturally deciphered. Sir W. 
Elliot gives most that was known of these Pandyan coins 35 years ago and 
we do not seem to have got a great deal further yet, Still coins promise 
much and may any day give us the key that so long has been wanted. On 
all such points I am sure that skilled advice and willing help ntay be foui\d 
at the Bangalore museum or the Office of the Director of Archceological 
Research. 

For general information on coins and ooin collecting the Numismatic 
Circular is most helpful. It is issued at present every two months at a yearly 
subscription of five shillings, post free, by Spink & Son of 17, Piccadilly, 
the leading coin dealers of the Empire. It serves the purpose of a price 
list of the coins they have on sale and their descriptions of their coins are 
perfectly reliable: when they say a coin Is F you can rely on its being fine, 
and when E. F. exceptionally fine, and when P it is poor. But there is also 
a large amount of interesting information regarding the meetings of numis* 
matic societies and finds of old coins in different parts of the empire, with 
occasional lists of second hand nuraismatical books, svith much else that 
need not be specified. It will be seen that Greek and Roman coins and 
early British coins are the ones on which very large sums of money may be 
spent and the collector of Indian coins must recognise that the commercial 
value of his coins is little more than the value of tbeir metal. Still the 
historical mind has other criteria of worth and it may be that in another 
hundred years the coins may have a large market value also. Since 1904 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal has issued separately a Numismatic Supple¬ 
ment to its Journal and this contains much information from the pens of 
some of the leading numismatists in India, and the more recent issues may 
be seen on the table of our Society’s Reading Room. The Catalogue of 
Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, deals with more than 20,000 pieces, is 
compiled by numismatists of the highest rank and is fully illustrated in the 
best st} ie by the Clarendon Press. To us it is interesting to note that the 
coins of Bengal are dealt with by Sir James Bourdillon, icc.s.i., formerly our 
Resident in Bangalore who made a special study of the coins of that province. 
A similar catalogue has been published for the coins of the Lahore museum 
and yet another is in the press for those of the Lucknow museum. 

Sir A. Cunningham’s books, one on the Coins of Ancient India and the 
other on those of Medieval India are still most valuable and are well 
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TSustrated, but the coins be describes are to be found chiedy in the baaaars 
oi North India. Rapson's book on the Coins of India deaU with them as 
sources of Indian History and is full of references to the literature of the 
subject, most useful to one who has access to a large library on oriental 
subjects. The books which Valentine is issuing will be invaluable to the 
collector wishing to ideutify his coins. The time taken io the compilation, of 
his lists added to the manual la1>our involved in preparing for the lithographer 
the sketches of all the coins described lay us under great obligation to him. 
"The Copper Coins of Indin. Part I," deals with the Coins of Bengal and 
the United Provinces, Part II with those of the Punjab and contiguous 
Native States including Kashmir, price one guinea, and Part III uill deal 
with those of Bombay, Rajputann and Central India. He hns a similar book 
dealing with the Modern Copper coins of Eastern Muhammadan States, such 
aa Turkey. Persia, Morocco, etc., and yet another on somewhat different 
lines for Sossanian coins. Tufnell |i\'es useful hints on making casta of 
coins. It is hardly necessary to say that the so«called silver coins hawked 
about by the women folk of the Afghan hoi'sc dealers arc forgeries, though 
well executed. 

We trust that these discussive notes may prove helpful to some who ate 
beginning to take an interest in such old coins ns may bo found in this part 
of the country. When however a serious attempt is made to help historical 
•research the private collector will do most good concentrating hia efforts 
on sdme limited held. This is the unanimous testimony of leading numis* 
matists both of the East and the West. 



MYSORE CASTES TRIBES—A GENERAL SURVEY. 

(A Paper read be/cre the Mythic Society.) 

By C. Havavadaka Rao. 


“Who were the first inhabitants of India? Were the Negritos the first to 
settle in it and do the jungle and forest tribes of South India represent them 
in these days? Who were the Dravidians? How did they reach India? 
What was the effect of the impact of the Arj'an on the non-Ary an in India ? 
What of caste ? Was it the invention of the Indo-Aryan or the result of a 
compromise between differing racial types, with social traits of a kind whose 
evolution did not always run on parallel lines ? These are some of the questions 
that confront us at the ver>' threshold of Indian ethnology. For their study, 
the Mysore State offers many opportunities to the investigator. The Stale 
has minv tribes and castes resident in it which deserve careful study. 
Investigators so far have not, hy any means, exhausted the subject. Thus, 
for instance, further study of the peculiar tribe of Kadu Gollas seems necessary. 
They have many unique customs. Then there are Hale Paiks of Nagar 
Malnad. At least one well-known investigator has drawn attention to the 
peculiar similarity between their customs and the Todas of the Nilgiris. Of 
the Todas, it has been said by Dr. Rivers, the latest writer on this unique 
tribe of South India, that they reached the Nilgiri plateau from the Malabar 
side. The reasoning of Dr. Rivers is by no means free from doubt. Both 
the Toda language and their customs help us to Infer that they should have 
ascended the ghauts from the Mysore side. Later, in their wake, followed the 
Kotas, whose language has been termed by Caldwell as a "very old” 
dialect of Kanarese, and the Radag&s m hose very name (Northerner) shows their 
M\-sore origin. Then, again, take the magnificent-looking Bedars who formed 
the strength of Haidar's great armies ; the faithful Gollas who have always 
preferred death to treachery to their masters : the fine manly tribe of Banjaras, 
who have many curious customs to boast of; the Gangadi Vokkaligas, who 
form the bulk of the agricultural population, noted as much for their industry 
as for their shrewd itttelligence: Kurubars though traditionally reckoned dull 
are really far from being so; and a great many other castes who could be 
easily named. About all these more information to determine various points 
of interest about tbem. 

The earliest description of Mysore Castes and Tribes is to be found of the 
writing of Abbe Dubois who laboured for nearly a quarter of a century in 
Mysore after the fall of Seringapatara. Lieut.-Col. hfark Wilks included 
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stray Dotes on certain sectioDs of the people of Mysore in his Hiitorical 
$kitch£S, a work origin ally published in two volumes in 1810 aad 1817 res* 
pectively. Dr. Francis Buchanan (afterwards known as Hamilton) also 
devoted some attention to this subject in his narrative of a Joar/uy /att/i 
Madras through the countries of Mysore, Canara and Malabar. Sporadic 
descriptions of individual castes and tribes, or of particular sections of them 
are also to be found in the writings of past officers in the Mysore Service. 
Some of these are to be seen in the earlier volumes of the Indian Ai}ti<jnary. 
The Di^rict Gazetteers of Mysore and Kolar issued in the sixties of last 
century allotted some space to the different castes and tribes living in them 
but the hrst real attempt to give a systematic account of the more important 
of them was made by Mr. Rice in hit editio princept of the Oaaetteer 

issued in 1876. The information contained in this publication was improved 
io the second edition of that work issued in 1807. Uy that time much useful 
information had been collected and made public in the Census Report for 
1891. Mr. Ananda Rao’s Report on the Census of 1901 added still further to 
this information and the interest thus awakened in the study of castes and 
tribes by a succession of writers prepared the way for a compraheasive survey 
of the whole of them by a special agency. This was rendered the more 
necessary' when the Government of India, at the instance of the British 
Association for the Advancement of .Science, undertook a general Hthnographic 
Survey of British Indi.^ for which a scheme was drawn up by the late Sir 
H.H. Risley. In pursuance of this scheme, the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore directed an Hthnographic Survey of the State and 
appointed the late Mr. H. V. Nanjundaiy'a, M.A., M.i.., c.i.K., as Director of 
the same. In this connection, Mr. H. Thurston, the then Superintendent of 
the Madras Museum, was enabled to conduct an amhropometrio survey of the 
people of the State as well. His results are included in Tribes and CasUs of 
Southern India. Mr. H. V. Nanjundaiya’s descriptions of the Castes and Tribes 
of Mysore have been issued tentatively as bulletins by the Mysore Government 
Press, Bangalore, and a consolidated edition of the work has been long overdue. 

In the general survey attempted herein, I have used with care not only the 
information gleaned from these various sources but also something gathered 
by myself while I was privileged to work with Mr. Thurstoo in his anthropo* 
metric survey of tho State. The object aimed at is not so much a study of each 
individual caste as a study of the general rites, customs and habits of the nwin 
castes of the State with a view to drawing certain general conclusions there¬ 
from. These conclusions I propose to set down under these ]>rimary heads t— 

1. Evidence of Matriarchate. 

2. Pre*MafUai Communism. Q 4 0 ^ 
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3. Post-Marital License. ^ 

4. Divorce. 

5. Polygamy- 

6. Widow-Remaxriafe: 

(<z) LevtraCe. 

(3) Form of Remarriage. 

7. Influence of Brahmanism. 

. 8. Restrictions on Marriage. 

9. Totemisra. 

10. Hypergamy- 

11. Forms of Marriage: 

i. (a} Purchase of Bride. 

(d) Relics of Marriage ky capture. 

ii. Marriage ceremonies. 

iii. Marriage seasons. 

12. Adoption, 

13. Inheritance. 

14. Other minor characteristics. 

15. Funeral ceremonies. 

15. Some unusual or curious customs. 

The above beads, bov.*ever, do not by any means exhaust the subject- 
There are other points to consider, such for instance, the connection of the 
Mysore tribes and castes with those of identical or allied names io the adjoin¬ 
ing British Provinces; the filiation of some of those now exclusively resident 
in tb4 British districts with those found in this State; the inferences that 
could be drawn in regard to the ultimate racial origins of the Mysore 
Castes and Tribes from their physical characteristics as made out from 
Mr. Thurston's survey, etc. These questions, however, I do not propose to (ouch 
upon io the present paper. I am just now concerned only with the ethno^ 
graphic aspect of Mysore Castes and Tribes; the anthropometric and other 
aspects may be taken up kter, in a different paper,, if that Is found possible. 

General Characteristics of Mysore Castes. 

So far as enquiries have gone, there is no evidence among any of tbe castes 
and tribes of Mysore of the general existence at sometime in the past or now 
of Polyandry. 

Mother>kin. 

Evidence of the existence, however, at one time of muUer^cki (or mother 
right) Is traceable among several of them. Under this system, often called 
the Matriarchate, descent was traced and property transmitted In the female 
line. Earlier writers supposed this to be a relic of a state of society where 




N^^wiQg to promiscuity or polyandry it was impossible to affiliate the children. 
Recent opinion, however, inclines to the view that its origin is to be sought 
rather ia the fact that paternity itself was once not understood. In those 
primitive times a woman's childreu belonged to her family rather to her 
husband’s. Among many castes and tribes in the State, a man actually 
seeks to continue his family at the present day through a daughter who 
lives in his bouse. This is so among the Kurubas, Bedas, Vaddas, Dombars, 
Madigas, Holeyas and Killekyatas. Among most of these, when there are no 
sons born of the marriage, adoption is hardly ever resorted to. Instead the 
lineage is perpetuated through the daughter. The daughter, in this case, is 
not given away in marriage ae usual but is dedicated to the God or Goddess— 
Saivite or Vaishnavite according to tha caste of the family—and turned, as it is 
called, into a Basavi. This term, literally meaning She*Bull," carries 

with it the import of " procreator ”, This name has been given because she 
raises progeny for the family of her father. A Basavi. after dedication, 
usually remains in her father’s house and can consort with any one belonging 
to her own caste or a superior caste. Her children belong to her father and 
Inherit direct from him. She has herself all the rights of a son and in default 
of SODS inherits all her father’s property. Her issues not only inherit her 
father's property but ace also deemed for every purpose—including marriage 
—’legitimate. The ceremony of dedication h essentially the seme among ell 
those castes. Among the Kurubae, a day is selected and the girl is led in 
procession under a cloth canopy carried overhead, like an ordinary bride, to 
the temple, a kalasa (a consecrated pot of water) and fruits (l^ve coconuts, 
five date fruits, etc.) and rice and 1 m tel lenves being carried by a married 
Nvoman. After prostrations to the God or Goddess at the temple and the 
presiding Pt^dri (priest), the girl is seated on a Kambli (blanket), facing 
the East. Then the permission of the caste Guru is obtained for the tying 
of the tdli, which is tied by an elderly Basavi or a married woman, who 
before doing so rube her hands and feet with saffron. A (wrist- 

baud) of betel leaves is also tied to her right hand. Then the assembled 
people throw yellow coloured rice upon her by way of blessing. This is 
followed by her being made to put on silver bangles end toe rings—other 
symbols of a married woman. The ceremony is followed by a caste diuoer. 
Among the Bedas, the approximation of the ceremony to a tegular marriage 
is even more striking. The regular marriage booth of twelve pillars is 
greeted, a procession goes to the temple where the girl is seeted by the side 
of a dagger and the taU Is tied to her by the Purohii (priest) or by h^r 
mcUtmal uncU’s son. The caste dinner follows and the ceremony is over- 
Aiter three days, the girl is free to take to her bed any mart who is not of a 
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caste ^o^^'er than her own. The first person who receives her favours hay' 
generally to pay her father the expeuses incurred by him for making her a 
Basavi. Among the Madigas, the dagger placed beside the girl is worshipped 
by the girl pouring over it some rice in token of her having been wedded to it. 
Then the tali is tied by the PSjari or an old Basavi, after touching the dagger 
with it. The girl next carries the dagger and places it within the temple. The 
Pi^ari gives her a caue and a begging pouch which she hangs on her left 
shoulder. She is then branded on the shoulders with a Sbankha and a Chakra. 
If she is a virgin, she is branded with a Chakra on her breast. Formerly it is 
said that the girl was required to sleep three nights in the temple, but now she 
spends one night there and often this is also dispensed with. A girl thus 
turned a Basavi among the Madigas may consort with men of any caste except 
a Holeya. A much simpler form of ceremony is observed if tbe dedication 
takes place on the marriage day of the God at the Kurubatti Maibri Temple. 
Here annually in March and April a very large number of girls are turned 
into Basavis. They are first bathed and then brought to the temple, where 
in front of it the wrist'bands and the talis are tied to them. They, thereafter, 
sleep that uight in the temple and then go to their homes. During the annual 
festival of Mariamma, the presence of some Madiga Basavis is secured wher* 
ever they are available. W.hen new pots are brought for this festival and 
when the buffalo is led to the sacrificial post. Basavis come dancing and 
singing songs in praise of Mariamma and spitting on the by-standers. The 
significance of their connection with the festival of the Goddess is not dear. 
Possibly it might refer to the belief that the worship of this popular Goddess 
—as those of the Divine Mothers so largely believed in by the people in 
Southern India—had its origin in mother*kir. Among the Vaddas, over-aged 
girls who cannot get suitable husbands for themselves are also turned into 
Basavis. The ceremony is the same and their children inherit property along 
with their grandfather’s male issue. Occasionally the turning of a girl into a 
Basavi is the consequence of a vow taken by her parents when she was afflicted 
with some dangerous malady. A form of dedication of women in favour of tbe 
whole caste is also found prevalent among certain castes, notably the Bedas. 
A woman thus dedicated is called a Kulainbuitia, i.e.. child of the caste. Even 
widows with issue and divorced women can be made “ children of the caste '* 
after tbeir paying a fine to the caste and standing the expense of a caste 
dinner. A woman who wishes to become " a child of the caste ” asks formal 
permission to do so at a meeting of the castemen, who, as a token of consent, 
give her a handful of the food prepared for the feast, which she partakes of 
along with them. She has thereafter the right to cohabit, like a Basavi, 
with men of bet own or of a superior caste. The chief distinction between 


Basavi and a Kulambidda it that, whila th« former's children are looked 
upon as legitimate, the latter’s are treated as illegitimate. The children of a 
Basavi inherit direct from their grandfather while those of a Kulambidda do 
not. The affiliation of a son-in-law in the family it also widely prevalent. 
Among the Koleyos, a resident son-in-law recei>'es an equal share of his 
father-in-law's property with hia brothere-in-law. Among the Bedfti, Vaddas, 
Gangadikam Vokkaligas, Morasu Vokkalig&s, Gollns and a section of Ganigas, 
a similar custom, called Ith/om in Telugii and ITetnevShtana in Kannada, 
is found to be prevalent. It is rare among Komatia but Is not altogether 
unknown. According to this custom when a man has no sons, a daughter is 
married to a man who agrees to become a member of the famil)' and who 
thereafter resides in the father-in-law's house and inherits his estates for his 
children. 111a tom literally means acting as the son of the family. A son-in* 
law thus affiliated gets a share in the property equal to that of the son and 
in the absence of any sons becomes sole heir to the father-in-law. A Basavi 
and an lllatom son-in-law as such perform the funeral obsequies of the 
father or father-in-law from whom they inherit. 

Among most castes and tribes in the State, the important position 
assigned to a woman’s brother gives us a glimpse of the days when the family 
centred round the mother and her brother and not her husband. It might be 
stated that the universal practice among castes and tribes of the State is for r 
man to ask for the hand of his sister's daughter either for himself or for hit 
son. It is a binding custom among the Korachas that the first tw'O daughters 
of a woman must be given, at a reduced bride-price, to her brother to be 
married either by himself or to his sons. If he has no sons and does not 
himself stand in need of the girls for marriage, his right to them is exercised 
by his getting two-hfths of the bride-price payable for each of them at 
their marriage. The usual bride-price in the caste—20 pagodis—is reduced 
to 12 pagodas if the maternal uncle lakes the bride. Among the Vtddas, the 
bride-price varies from Rs. 7 to Rs. 15, according to femily custom, but this 
amount may be compounded for by the bridegroom agreeing to serve his 
father-in-law till he begets a female child and presents her to his brother- 
in-law. Among the Saoyasis, very often the son-in-law' remains in his 
father-in-law’s house until he becomes a father of two or three children before 
he Sollies down separately. The right to a sister’s daughter is not lost 
even when the sister lives unmarried in her father’s house. In such a case, 
the brother does not himself marry such a sister's daughter but he has no 
objection to take her in marriage to his son. The maternal uncle, indeed, 
has to be consulted in regard to the marriage of his nephew or niece and not 
infrequently he himself makes all the arrangements necessary in connection 
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with it. Among the Kurubas, Agasas, Relavas, Killekyatas, Kumbaras^^ 
Sadas, Tdigas, Nayindas, Tigalas, etc., it is the right aod duty of the mater¬ 
nal uncle to cut the chief post of Kalli {Euphorbia TirukaUi) required for 
erecting the marriage booth. It is this post which ensures, it is said, the 
continuity of the line. Among the Holeyas, the tali is tied to the bride by 
the maternal uncle. Among the Komatis a portion of the presents made to the 
bride must go to the maternal uncle and another .portion to the bride’s sister. 
Among the Sales and the Nagaratas, a peepiil branch is cut and brought by 
the maternal uncle for erecting the marriage booth and he is paid Rs. 4-8*0 for 
his trouble. Among the Idigas and Telugu Bauajigas, the duty of tying 
the chaplet (Bhasifiga) to the bridegroom’s forehead is discharged by the 
maternal uncle. Among the Kiimbaras, a chaplet tied can only be removed 
by the maternal uncle. Among the Kumbaras, the bride is brought to the 
marriage booth by her maternal uncle. So also among the HelsN'as and 
Gangadi Vokkaligas. 

Among the Morasu Vokkaligas. the maternal uncle ties the fringes of the 
cloths of the bride and bridegroom as soon as the tali is tied and they then 
exchange rice and salt, a sign of swearing mutual fidelity. Among the Kadu 
Qollas, the bride-price is made over hy the father, on payment, to the 
maternal uncle. Among the Medaras, the bride is a second time given away 
by the maternal uncle. Similarly among the Korachaa, the maternal uncle 
cuts the Nerala ijainbolana) tree. Among the Tigalas, no marriage can be 
agreed to without the maternal uncle consenting to it. A parent so agreeing 
is tried by the caste tribunal aod adequately dealt with for his delinquency. 
Among the Komatis. the maternal uncle’s daughter is claimed as of right by 
his sister. The phrase Komati Menarikam, UieniUy meaning the Komaii's 
matemal relatiouship. is a well-known one. It really means a relationship 
from which there is no escape. Where a man has no daughter to give In 
marriage to his sister’s son, he has to secure a girl for him. Indeed, this pro¬ 
minence at marriages of the maternal uncle, the claiming at the time of marriage 
of the milk-price (lit. breast milk wages) * among certain castes and tribes by 
the mother, besides the bride-price, which went wholly apparently to the 
mother's brother and now partially to him, and the practical obliteration of 
the> father .ind his rights during the time the marriage lasts—all these show 
that in ages past the mother and her brother possessed rights which later 
were usurped by the father. A few other customs indicating mother-right 
may be added here. When a Koracha girl gets tattooed for the first time, 
her paternal aunt is invited to a dinner and presented with a new cloth on the 
occasion. A brother is entitled to the hand of even his younger sister’s 
* C/. TuRicl taufiiip/ll K^li, w^ea for br«MC.mi)k. 
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r when he loses bis first wife and he cannot get a womao to wed him. 
Among the Tigalas, after the marriage is over, when the couple go to 
prostrate before the consecrated pots, the sister of the bridegroom bars the 
passage till he utters the name of his wife. He refuses and tcies to get off by 
a promise of giving her a cow or the first-born daughter ia marriage to her 
son. Simikrly, umoiig the Telugu Banajigas, the sister bars the passage and 
gets a promise from the bridegroom that he would give the first-born daughter 
to her son. Among the Madigas, the remnants of the ceremonial feast 
(Buwada Pajis) must go to the bride's relations, as a inatter of right. When 
a woman is divorced, she says, she goes to '‘her mother's house" and not to 
"her father's". This is significant in view' of what we have said above 
about mother right, The mother's property, whatever it is, usually goes to 
her daughter and not to her husband or sons. 

Pre-marltal CommuAiam. 

Among the majority of castes and tribes, a great deal of freedom is allow- 
cd between the sexes prior to the marriage, so long as they confine their 
amours to members of tlieir own or a superior caste. Most castes strictly 
prohibit intercourse betw'een persons of the same exogamous group, but it 
none the less occsilonally takes place. In such a case, the usual practice 
I (as among the Vaddas) is to mike the man pay a fine to the caste which 
is double the usual amount and to require him to marry her. If he declines 
to do so, he is put out of caste, and ahe is allowed to marry any other 
person. Among the Holej^as, sexual license before marriage ts connived at 
or at least tolerated. If a young woman remains unmarried in her father's 
house, she may entertain casual visitors, and if she forms a permanent 
connection thus, the man may tie a fdli to her. The usual bride-price has to 
be paid and the issue of such a marriage is considered legitimate even 
though they were born before the tying of the tdli. I a some places an 
unmarried girl might with impunity live w'ith any caste man, but if she 
» becomes pregnant she has,not only to marry her lover (unless he rejects 
her) but has to pay to the caste a line of Rs. 8. Tbe man is also fined by 
the Headman, who may require the man to marry tbe girl. If he refuses, 
be is put out of caste. The woman has then the right to take another man, 
the betrayer being compelled to compensate her by paying Rs. 25 and 
giving her requisite new clothing. Very similar customs prevail among the 
Madigas, Gangadikar Vokkaligas, Idigas, Upparas, Kumbaras and Kandi 
Jogis. Among the Koraebas, a woman may remain unmarried without 
incurring any social odium. But if she has a secret lover, she must 
disclose his name and marry him, if he is a casteman, after paying a fine 
to the caste. If be is of a superior caste, she pays a fine and marries a 
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castemaD. If he is of a lower caste, she is thrown out of caste. Amou^ 
the Tigalas, a man may consort with a woman of any caste except the 
lowest, such as a Holeya, Madiga, etc., and his children are reckoned as 
Tigalas. Among the Dombats, sexual lapse before marriage is proverbial. If 
an unmarried girl becomes pregnant by a man of the same caste, she has to 
marry him and the man has to pay the full bride-price in addition to a fine 
levied from him which goes to the caste headman. If he refuses to marr 3 ', be 
is put out of caste, and the woman is purihed by the headman giving her 
consecrated water. She may then marry another man or become a regular 
prostitute, after paying a small fine to the caste. If an unmarried woman 
should bear children to a man of higher caste, she end her children are made 
to pay a fine and admitted into the caste after an expiatory ceremony. This 
ceremony consists in cutting a few locks of her hair, slightly burning her 
tongue with a bit of gold, making her swallow some consecrated 
cowduQg and getting her to beg pardon of the Guru of the caste. She 
may thereafter marry any one of the caste, to whom she goes with the 
children. If, however, she elects to become a caste prostitute, she may do so 
after being dedicated as such by a regular ceremony. This is rather an 
elaborate one but is not dissimilar to the ceremony of dedication of a 
Basavi. The chief points to notice are that only Basavis take part in it, that 
the tali is tied by the maternal uncle of the girl, and that the girl obtains 
formal license from the assembled cagtemen and the headman for the life 
she is hereafter to lead. Among one section of the caste, a measure filled 
with (ice w*ith a cotton thread round it is placed, at the time of dedication, 
beside the girl to represent the bridegroom when she sits in the temple at 
the time the ceremony takes place. A woman thus dedicated must restrict 
her amours to casteroen or to members of a superior caste. Among the 
Banjaras though the seducing of an unmarried woman is met with heavy 
punishment, still it is not discountenanced. The man is made to undergo 
a modified form of marriage with the girl, after the payment of a fine to 
the caste and compensation to the parents. This renders the previous 
offspriog of the union legitimate. If the man is unwilling to marry her, 
she pays a small fine and is taken into the caste with her children. She 
then is at liberty to marry any member of the caste, who takes her along 
with the children, without incurring any social odium. During the Holi Feast, 
the women of this caste go out to coUect doles for the festival and auy lapses 
they may be guilty of in the course of their wanderings are easily condoned, 
Festivals of this kind are regarded as affording an occasion for great sexual 
license amoug:st many primitive communities in India and also in other parts 
of the world. 
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^ Post-marital Licenie. 

Though the chastity of the wife is generally valued and is, as a matter of 
fact, the rule among most castes and tribes, great freedom is known to prevail 
within the limits of the caste among them. Among the Kurubas, for instance, 
adultery on the part of a woman with a man of the same or a higher caste is 
condoned by the tribal head, but if the man who receives her favours bo of a 
lower caste, she is put out of the caste. She is compelled to remove herself 
to the Madiga quarters and cattle horn and bones and margosa leaves are 
thrown into her house, evidently to show that she has become as low as the 
Madigas in the estimation of her quondum castemen. Among the Bedas, 
Agasas, Besthas, Tigalas, Morasu Vokkaligas, Idigas, Upparaa, Kumbaros and 
Medaras, if the husband has no objection the wife's adultery may be expiated 
for by the payment of a fine to the caste. Among the Korachas, sale or mort¬ 
gage of wives is not uncommon. Among the thieving section of this caste, the 
children born to a married woman through liaUon during the time her 
husband has been away serving his sentence in a jail are reckoned and acknow¬ 
ledged as his own iy the latter after he returns home. A similar custom is 
prevalent among the Banjaros. In the same caste, the wife is not infrequently 
considerably older than the husband by reason of the man not foregoing hJi 
right to the hand of his sister's daughter. In consequence of this custom, the 
women are allowed to cohabit with near relatives, the husband acknowledging 
the children born by such connection os his own. Among the Dombars, 
elopement after the marriage of a woman is common and is expiated for 
by the payment of a hne to the caste, besides reimbursement to the husband 
of bis marriage expenses. If the husband refuses to have her back, the 
woman is hned by the caste Panchayat and turned into a regular caste 
prostitute {Kulambidda). Among the hfadigas, it is said that a wife who is 
living with a person other than her lawful husband may after the lapse 
of some years be reconciled to her husband and go beck to bis protection 
with any children which may have been bom to her in the interval. A 
somewhat similar custom prevails among the Handi Jogis. Among many 
other castes, such as theGolIas. Killekyatas, Mondarus. Helavas and others, 
inddelity on the part of a wife is condoned by the husband, and the caste 
paiichayats only inflict nominal fines. 

Divorce. 

Marriage being a religious sacrament among orthodox Hindus—Brahmans 
and those following their customs in this matter—divorce as such does not exist, 
though infidelity might mean expulsion from the caste to a married woman. 
Among others, however, divorce is both simple and easy. Divorce can be 
brought about at the instance of either parly for infidelity on the part of 
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the wife or incompatibUity of temper between the parties or loss of caste 
either party. A fine is usually paid to the caste by the party adjudged to be 
at fault. In either case the wife has to return to her husband the 
taJi tied to her on the marriage occasion. Also the jewels if any presented 
to her then, as also the bride*pricc, and the marriage expenses incurred 
by the husband, in case she marries another man. In case she marrieg 
her paramour, the bride-price and the amount of the marriage expenses of 
the previous husband will be collected from him. Such a marriage is 
always in the Kudike form. The bride-price paid for a divorced woman 
varies, but is usually considerably less than the regular bride-pricc. It is said 
that, after divorce, the parties cannot reunite if they wished to do so. Among 
the Best has, the paramour has only to pay half the marriage expenses 
to the first husband. Among the Tigalas, impotency is a reasonable 
ground for divorce on the part of a wife. In such a case, she returns the 
iali to ber husband and remarries after paying a small fine to the caste. 
In case the husband refuses to consent to the dissolution of the marriage tie, 
the woman has only to return her tali to the Gaiufa and <?<i«<TcA<Jry in a caste 
assembly, after which she ceases to be his wife. Among Vaddas, when a 
divorce takes place, the bride-price is not returned. Parents desiring to 
take daughters who have been divorced by their liusbands have to pay 
a fine to the caste. Despite all these restrictions, divorce is singularly 
popular in ibis caste. A proverb goes to the effect that ' a woman wlio has 
consorted with seven men is a respectable Boyi (f.c., Vadda) matron". Among 
the Korachas and the Hand! Jogls, divorce enjovs a similar popularity’. 
Some castes do not permit so much latitude. Thus among the Kadu Gollas, 
a divorced woman is not allowed to remarry. In fact she is put out of 
caste. Similarly, among the Devangas and the Kiiml'iaras, the woman 
cannot marry a second time after obtaining a divorce. Among the Idigas, 
in some parts of the Slate, the woman is not allowed to remarry, until 
the death of her first husband. Among Gollas, though the woman cannot 
remarry, she may live in the keeping of a man of the same caste. Among the 
Killekyatas the separation is signalized by the husband’s taking away the 
tali and bangles given by him and by teoring the loose end of the wife's 
garment. A similar custom is found among the Handi Jogis. Among the 
Banjaras, divorce may be obtained almost at will, the only condition 
necessary being the assent of the Nayak for which one rupee has to be 
paid as a fee. If the woman is pregnant at the time, the child may, after 
its birth, be claimed by the previous husband and taken possession of. 

Polygamy. 

Though both Hindu La^^ and usage allow a man to take as many wives 
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^ h« desires, it is only rarely that a man of any caste or tribe takes advantage 
of the privilege. The special reasons that might sanction a second wife are 
the failure of the lirst to bear n son, or her affliction by an incurable disease 
or inhrmity. In such cases not only the consent of the first wife but also of 
the caste is necessary. Usually the wife herself moves first in the matter and 
arranges for the second marriage of her husband. She not infrequently cncour* 
ages her husband to take a second wife to save the fa mil}' from extinction. 
Where a sister of the first wife is available, she is usually taken in marriage as 
the second wife, the Ursc wife playing the part of a mother to her in her 
husband's house. Some amount of compulsory polygamy prevsiIs among certain 
castes (for example, the Banjaras) owing to the practice which prevails amonpt 
them of expecting a man to marry his elder brother's ^\'idu^v. Among most 
castes (s.g. Kurubas and Holey as) it is usual to discourage Polygamy by levying 
a fine on the party guilty of it. When a man marries a second wife, while the 
first one is still alive, he is made to pay Savo/i Hantt (or co'wife's price) which 
is sometimes about half as much again as the bride<pricc current in the caste. 

Widow Remarriage. 

Among the higher castes widows do not remarry as marriage is considered 
a religious sacrament. This theory, however, has not permeated the generality 
of Hindu castes and tribes In the State. Among those who do not remarry 
their v^idows are the Komatis, Kadu Gollas. sections of the Idigas, Nayindas, 
DevangQS and Kuenbaras, the non^Lingayat Sidas. Nagartas, Banajigas (except 
the Mannuta section, who are regarded as being low in the social scale) and 
the Ganigas. The GoUas, Morasu Vokkaligaa and Kunchigas stand in a mid* 
position. They discountenance widow remarriage, but if a widow chose to re* 
marry or live with a v\’idower as bis concubine, she is allowed to dose aod her 
children form a or branch of their own. The members of the caste do 
not intermarry with them though they have no objection to interdine. 
Among some castes (notably the remarrying section of Kumbaras) tbe restric* 
tion as to intermarriage extends only to three generations, after which 
JuR coniiubimn is restored. Amongst the Kadu Gollas, the feeling against 
remarriage is intense. They, indeed, believe that a woman on losing her 
husband becomes the bride of the tutelary deity and so she can neither remarrj' 
nor be allowed to part with her bangles and tali which she is allowed to wear 
as usual. Excepting the castes mentioned, vidow remarriage is extremely 
common in the State. Usually there is no restriction as to the number 
of times a widow can marry. Among Vaddas, Dombars, Korachas, Handi 
Jogis a woman remarries as many as seven times. Among the Gangadikar 
Vokkaligas it is usual to remarry as many as three times. Some of this caste 
believe that persistent remittent fever (quartant ague) is cured if the person 
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suffering from it drinks water given by a thrice married woman. Except 
among the Banjaras a widow cannot marry her deceased husband’s brother, 
elder or younger. Among most castes she cannot marry any agnatic relation 
of her late husband. The restriction is extended among a few other castes 
Kurubas, Helavas, Bedas, Sanyasis and Holeyas)to all persons belonging 
to the exogamous sept of the husband. Among the Korachas, however, though 
she cannot marry her late husband’s brother, she may marry any one 
belonging to his division or sept. It is usual for the widow, especially 
when she is young and without children, to return to her mother’s house 
before offering herself again for marriage. Among the Idigas there can 
be QO question of remarriage while the widow stays in her late husband’s 
house. This right of remarriage is, however, subject to certain conditions- 
These are that she should obtaio the consent of her parents, the parents 
of her late husband and of the caste headman. She should also band over 
the children, if any, by the first marriage, to her late husband’s parents. 
She should also in some cases return the jewels (including the tali) which 
her previous husband might have given her. Among some castes Uppa- 
ras) a further payment called the " release money " should be made to the late 
husband’s parents. Among most castes, a widow may marry only a widower, 
but a bachelor may marry her by payment of a fine and by performing in 
addition a mock marriage with a tree (usually as among the Upparas and 
Helavas), the Ekke {Cahfropia Gigantea) or other inanimate object. A bride- 
price has to be paid but it is usually a sum smaller than (sometimes half) that 
paid for a virgin bride. A widower when he wants to marry a virgin has, on 
the contrary, to pay an enhanced bride*price. Among certain castes {e^., 
Nayindas, Madigas, and Agasas) among whom a widow can remarry as many 
times as she Hkes, ft is said that at every subsequent marriage the bride-price 
is reduced to half the amount paid at the previous marriage. It is said that 
this reduction is made in the bride*price because, as among the Koraebas, the 
new husband has to maintain until they are grown up, the children of the 
previous marriage. Among the Vaddas, widow marriage is very popular; 
a widow may marry her late husband’s cousins. The bride*pricc paid 
for a widow goes to the previous husband's parents or in default to the 
widow’s parents. Among some castes (e.g., Idigas) this is returned by the 
parents of the late husband to the caste. It is usual also to levy a further 
fine from the new husband which among most castes goes to the caste Guru, 
who, as among the Kurubas, in return presents to the couple some consecra* 
ted cowdung ashes. Among the Korachas the amount paid to the caste by 
the previous husband is returned to his heir, an equivalent sum being paid 
Co it by the new husband. 
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^ The Levirate. 

There are in the State but a few traces of the LeoiraU, the custom 
by which a widow is taken as the wife of the younger brother of her 
late husband. This type of this old*worId custom should not be confused 
with the similarly-named one prevalent among the Je^vs, the object of which 
was to provide a son for the deceased. Hindu Law Books refer to the 
practice called NIYOOA which, as a rule, was permitted only where the 
widow was childless, with the object of providing a son for the first husband. 
Manu expressly states that cohabitation should cease as soon as one or, at 
most, two sons have been begotten. But this idea of raising offspring for 
the deceased is entirely absent, sc far as can be gathered, from the only 
known instance in which (in the State) the younger brother is required to 
marry the elder brother’s widow. This occurs among the Daiijaras. 
According to the custom prevalent in this caste, the younger brother of 
the deceased husband is considered the moat eligible person to marry a 
widow. This rule is carried so far as to sanction the marriage of a widow 
with a boy of tender years with liberty to live with another person as 
substitute till he attains the proper age. She then rejoins him bringing 
with her any children she may have meanwhile borne. Of late, however, 
this custom is being discredited and a stranger is preferred to a brother* 
in*]aw who is not of proper age. In such cases, the Wi tied by the 
deceased husband with the bride-price paid for her at the time of the second 
marriage goes to the younger brother. When a widow marries her husband’s 
younger brother no fresh bride-price is paid, which seems to indicate that 
the widow belongs not merely to her dead husband but also to her husband’s 
family. This is in accordance with Gautama's well-known text People say 
the woman belongs to the husband’s fsmiJy, not to the husband alone.” 
In this caste, it is further stated that, formerly, when a husband became 
unfit either by old age or impotency. his )'ounger brother could marry her as 
if she were a widow but this practice has entirely disappeared now. The only 
other caste in which there are indications of the existence at one time of this 
type of lev irate is the Hand! Jogis. Among these though it is uausnal for a 
widow to marry her late husband's younger brother, the caste does not object 
to his keeping her as bis concubine. In such a case, the Uaiaon is overlooked 
and the issue is freely admitted as members of the caste. The evidence, 
scanty as it is, coufirms the conclusion of Sir Edward Gait that, while the 
custom may sometimes have originated with the object of raising up seed 
to the deceased husband, it did not always do so. More often it seems 
to be a survival of fraternal polyandry, or at least of a slate of society 
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where the womeo was rt^d^d as a chattel bought with a price and af 
the disposal of her husband's heirs. 

Form of^.Remarri^e. 

When a widow marries her late husband's younger brother* as among 
the Banjaras, there is hardly any “ceremony excepting that the new husband 
has to supply to his caste feliowmen betel and nut and provide for them 
a drink. In other cases, there is a kind of maimed ceremony that is 
usually performed on the occasion. This is known among most castes as 
Kudike (or commingling) as opposed to the Maduw (or marriage) in the 
case of a virgin bnde. Sometimes it is called Hirudike or the com min g* 
ling preceded Dy the present of a new cloth to the widow by her new husband. 
Married women cannot take part in it, nor could the remarried woman make 
herself visible to any married women for three days after her wedding. Nor 
can they ever take part in the celebration of virgin marriages and other 
auspicious occasions. The marriage takes place usually during the dark 
fortnight* on a day Hxed after sunset and often after darkness has set in, in 
the presence of the assembled castemen. The bride usually bathes* puts on 
the new cloth given by the new husband, who ties the tali to her after 
paying tbe bride-price usual in the caste. The usual caste dinner follows. 
Among some castes the ceremony is somewhat more elaborate, as among the 
Madigas but the essential portion of the ceremony is the same. Among the 
Vaddas the tali (a string of black beads is this caste) is tied either by tbe 
new husband or by one of the widows present. Among the Dombars, the 
cloth presented must be white in colour. Among the Sanyasis the tali is a 
string of Rudrakshi (Eleocarpiis Ganitra$) beads tied by the husband- Among 
the Idigas, in some places* the tali is tied by the maternal uncle of the new 
husband or the headman of the caste. 

A peculiar form of the ceteraoiiy is prevalent among the Agasas of 
Pavangere and near about. The man after being bathed andrdressed in new 
cloths is seated in a dark room, before the caste people assembled. The 
widow about to be remarried, similarly bathed and dressed, is conducted to 
that room, arriving at which she knocks at the door. The man inside asks 
her who she is and what she has come therefor, the woman replies that she 
has come to light a lamp io the room. The headman and other caste people 
then give permission to the man to tie tali after which betel and nuts are 
distributed and the ceremony closes with a dinner. 

{To b« continued.) 


MANDALAPURUSHA AND HIS AGE.“ 

By Pandit M. Raghava Iyekoak. 




Op the three great Kighaiidua in Tamil Literature, namely Thivakaram, 
Pingalanthai and Cudamani, it is well'koown that the Cudamani is the latest 
and most modern. All that is known about its author Is that he is one named 
Mandalapurushar and that he is a native of Veerapuram or Veerai or Peru* 
mandur in Thondaimandalamf and that he Jived during the flourishing reiga 
of a Krishnaroya^ who was also his patron; and did compile this laborious 
work at the instance of his preceptor and guru Gunabhadm who w&a the 
Kfaecenasof poets in his time and who was also well versed in Tamil Literature 
and Astrology and was the occupant of Che Jain religious pifh at Thirunarus* 
kunrai in the Tirukkoyilur Taluk. The work of this author 

has been called Nighandu Cudamani Cor the crown gem of Nighandus) and 
henco the name Cudamnni given in later times to the production as a wUoU§< 
The author is obviously a Jain. 

When did this i^clebrated author ficunsh ? Mr. T. S. Kuppuswami Sts- 
triar of Tanjore in a very learned essay he has contributed to a monthly 
called *Tamilakamthat was published from the same place, attempts 
to assign A.D. $98 as the age when this Mandslapurushar must have presum* 
ably livedii. For arriving at this conclusion he has taken the couplet : 

u 

and the words ' occurring therein as refering 

to the achievements of Gunabhadra and concludes it must be the well.kDO>vh 
Gunabhadra who had undertaken and finished the latter portion of Maha* 
purana in Sanskrit in 89$ A.D. and was the contemporary of a Raahtrakuta 
king named Krishna Raja 11, whose name entirely coincides with the name of 
the monarch also mentioned to be the contemporary of the author of Cuda¬ 
mani. And if as is conunon with all historical waiters from this analogy of 

* TrwisUMd by S. SMhkdri, S,*., B.L. 

t Sm t])oiidaira%oda1« Sathakftff Verse—« iMaBtuaua^r 

; >• Oaiaux^cerA’ uoaib^a §n«an4sf 

i <> «pt.rTUtadl<94iMa Sw tbe iDtroduetorr cb4ptar(rf 

CtidiresJu. See also the verse in the preeeOiag tooi'sole 1. 

H Dr. S. KrishnM'^'atiti lyan^'V' adepts (he abov'e vie* u( Mr. Kuj>pUB^vatal Saelriar; see 

Mythic Seciet)* Joame). Vol. V, iC. i7. 
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names he concludes thal the author of the Cudamani raust have lived in 
A.D. it \$ only natural, and what all we could 5u|ge$l for and against the 
probabilities of this theory is whether it is being confirmed in the light of 
other independent materials that vve have got, both external, and internal from 
the w'orks of the author himself by which we could be justified in assigning 
so early a date as the 9th Century A.D. 

First taking the introductory chapter of the Cudamani we find the author 
in the first three stanzas beginning with and 

ending with speaking about the achievements of hia pre* 

ceptor and patron, and then only in the fourth stanza that deals about 

himself he says i^Bnonr^OthuOf/tcf . 

'' in the couplet already cited. The question therefore arises 
whether this particular distinction of having compiled the Thiruppugalpuranam 
goes to the credit of Gunabhadra or MandoJapurusha, his disciple. No doubt 
the words L^ff«7«ar^ ” are placed in such a position that 

they might either qualify Gunabhadra or Mandalavu. But if we look to the 
fact that in the three preceding stanzas the author seeks to give a complete 
account of the achievements of his religious preceptor and only in the fourth 
where speaking about himself he gives out this achievement ;^Wbat is the 
natural inference? Would we not infer that the authorship of Thiruppugal* 
puranam is mentioned to the credit of Mandalava rather fban to that of his 
Achar)*a. And what is more natural than this explanation since, if the author 
has sought to have given it to the credit of his Guru, he would have mentioned 
it in the first three stanzas which would give no cause for doubt and not in 
the fourth where he speaks only about himself aud where the words referring 
to such a great achievement on the part of his patron and preceptor would 
give rise to a duplicate meaning and would itself cause a probable suspicion 
in the minds of his preceptor and everyone who reads the introduction that 
the author sought the benefit of the wording either to refer to hi$ Guru or 
by implication refer to himself. The author in order to obviate all these 
difficulties might have naturally mentioned this incident in the preceding 
three stanzas and could ^vell have done so. And again look at the construe* 
tion of the lines- If. “ qualifies Gunabhadra 

and all the achievements refer only to the preceptor, it will be easily seen that 
a mere “ iML^Mar^ar^\ leaves us wondering who 

this Mandalava is, and under the circumstances it would be only natural to 
expect that the author intended to give an identification about his person by 
saying So Mahamaho* 

padhyaya V. Swaminath lyei Avatgal to whom the Tamil world owes a deep 
debt of gratitude for resuscitating the ancient classics writes in his first 




edition of ManimekaJai thus:— " This author (of Cudamani) is a Jain and a 
native of Veerapuram or Perumandur and had con^iltd the Parana of 
Arhadeva and bis name is Maudaiapuruaha". 

So it be clearly seen that the ^latuml explanation of the passage 
as it stands without an undue straining of meaning would suggest to any 
casual reader that tho achievements mentioned of the compilation of the 
Thiruppuga^puranam \voijld only go to the credit of Mandalapurasha and 
not to that of Gunabhadra. Further it should be noted that the author 
who compiled the Uttaramahapurana is a Northerner and a person welUversed 
in Sanskrit, whereas Gui^abhadra, the Aoharya of the author of the Cudamani 
s a native of Thirunarunkunrai and well*versed only in the Tamil language. 
So how could both be identical ? 

Let us examine again the same question from a different standpoint. If 
we look from the interna! evidence furnished by the ‘ Cudamani' itself we 
will come to the conclusion that its author could never have lived so early as 
the 9th Centur)' A.D. The following illustrations would clearly confirm the 
above hypothesis 

(1) Both the anterior Nighandhus, Thivakamm and PingaJaothai men* 
tion the three Tamil kings and also Chalukyas * If Mandalava is also the 
author of such early times It is natural to expect that he would have made 
mention of the Chalukyas. Even if it is urged for purposes of argumeot that 
because the Chalukyas were the enemies of the Bashtrakuta king who patro* 
nised him and his preceptor, he did not meTitiou them, it is only natural to 
expect he would have mentioned at least the Rashtrakuta kings. In this con* 
nection, it should be noted that, though a Jain, the author enumerates with due 
deference the other Code of the orthodox Vedic religion and it would be only 
disparaging the impartiality of so great a scholar as Mandalava to say that be 
showed his likes and dislikes in compiling such a monumental work as the 
‘ Cudamani And the wonder grows stronger when we find not only no 
mention is made of the Chalukyas but also that Mandalava,—snd this is most 
startling—seems to be quite unaware that there were kings known as Chalu¬ 
kyas who were once a mighty power in Southern India. 

Thus where " 04/n^<3ui" iu Dhivagnram meaning 

thereby ‘The Chalukyas have the flag occurs with the figure of a Boar’, 
Mandalava not being able to make out the meaning of the term 

rnakes it out to be ’ and we find him tranKtibe the above 

verse as ‘ meaning thereby ' The 

* Sft7 rgrrsrpitii 
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boar and the elephant figures arc inscribed in the flags of poets' in 
Cudainani, vhere he got such curious information about the figures in the flag 
of poets IS linjwssible to be traced and there is no authority whatever for the 
statement above made by the author. The author under mistake must have 
read the lines * ' occurring in tlie cadjan leaves, as 

‘ ' and this is all the explanation that we could 

offer as to how he made the mistake. Anjhovv it is not easy to account for 
this mistake on the part of so groat a scholar like Mandalava and the natural 
explanation would he he lived at an age long posterior to the age of the 
Cbalukyas when such a name nas itself forgotten, 

(2) The word according to Dhivakaram and Pingalanthai 

means beauty, woman and kaiferhikalithurai {J/iP<3, sih-ieei stS^fiesp) 

but the author of the Cudamani also says it is a literary work. This is a 
clear reference to YapparunahalakkariUai of Amitasaharar and it is shown 
from this that Mandalava liv'ed only after the above work had attained re¬ 
cognition in literary circles. There are ample reasons that confirro Amftasa- 
karar could not have lived before the lOth century of the Christian era. 

(3) In the 12th chapter of Cudamani enumerating ^ PtCusttSpii^' 

Mandalapurusha mentions BhaiUaram {unpBou)) and this tefers 

to the work of Bhasharacharya who had piiblished his work (entitled Surya 
Siddhanta) in A.l). 1150.* So Cudamani could not be anterior to the 12th 
Century A.D. 

(4) In the 11th chapter of the Cudamani giving out the meaning of the 

v'ord *Soman’ whereas Dhivakaram and Pingalanthai say it means the 

moon and one of the Vasus w Mandalava 

also mentions that it refers to a ’ a munificent patron of literature. 

Since no mention Is made of a person of this name in the Sangam works 
and in the earlier Kigandhus, it could be only concluded that he lived pre¬ 
sumably posterior to those works. So in the 12th century A.D. when the 
Chela power was in the ascenuant we learn that there was a nobleman of that 
name who was a great patron of Literature and was the chieftain of a place 
called * Thiribuvanam ’.f It is mentioned in Tamil NavaJar Charitai that the 
great poet Ottakutbar when he was pursued by certain ruffians who had been 
set upon himt was forced to seek refuge in the house of this chieftain and 


* The History of lodiui I Jter«iure by Weber, pp. 262, 

t Tbts piece is oolhe way between Kuaibskoosm and Thiruvendairaerudor. 

* It Is said ihsi Ottakutbar was approaebse by his own castemen A) Seakiuit&ars 

of eonpose a poam praising ibeic caste but as h« refosad to do so csrlaio persons poraued him in 
revenge as being trea< herons to his own people. (See Sen Tamil, Vol, II, p. 409.) 
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when his protector sought to learn the reason why he wns so pursued he 
spoke in the following strain:— 

“ Jimt-Qumuai smrQuoair 

umi-Quaimai 

And the above incident finds confirmation in that Ottakuthar himself in 
his u'ork called ' •aLJ4.Qhj(^ufi \ ‘ Ettierhuppathu ' refers to this anecdote as 
i^^/tsiraSfi Q4ftnMii OufmtStfi-f Similarly wt have got 

another anecdote about this chieftain in another place of Tamil Navalar 
Charitoi*^. The great Chola is said also in that work to have praised this 
nobleman’s munificence t and a later poet too refers in feeling terms to the 
greatness of this chieftain. ; Thus it will be evident that this nobleman's 
name has been familiar to literary students and it is possibly to this chieftain 
that Mandalapurusha refers, when he says Therefore 

it is clear that his age could not be anterior to the 12th century A. D. 

5. Finally taking the words that are scattered in the Cudamani itself 
we find them to be so modern that to attribute them so early a date as the 
9Ch century A. D. would be utterly impossible and incredible. And thus we 
find § (9*54) («(3)Mw*^0c»iA 11-202) Ic^tlie sense of rareness; 

9mtAua^ii ^r#if (uiruj) (in the sense of renowned 
kings or kings who rnle the reahn) ;and (12*2) and 

arrack ji 11-37.) Again the Sanskrit names are mention* 

ed in the Cudamani in the form in which they are found in that language as 
^mtupgak (winS.6), 0tkmS (12*74), (12-59) taaOsdpfi 

(12-67). This mode, it is certainly, impossible to find in earlier literature 
and this shows clearly the modernness of the author. 

The questbn now arises if Kfsndalava rnust have lived only posterior to 

* This ia (Ijst when «im this ctalsflsin w«ni Mgel aa audisau ol tb» Chois eiML&rcb ha 
iMt OlUkuthar coming from tlio palaeasad Ihon h« In^ialrod of bim whether (he king could bo 
9MB M th* lima for which tU« po«t li »aid to have replied in iho corm (hat what the king wac 
doing at the ueoe wai praleing hie ooet oobie vlrnm. 

firirmtif/dft 

Qfiiruxr tff<rcSr^«o f6kqss»tfi 

luiTtPA i$«i»r4e ePeefi *' 

t «.>BA)ti9ej^iL9anaL> 9eiTih«erB<rr^ Lfa/uiriJlM" <f4i9(^fi(r-eBfr-]75K 

I utfi^ '• f Omiboiif <^sfr»Lju^sins >• 

Qur^ " 

i [ •> 'he old form. 

II The word arrack is however derived from foreiga eoureee. 
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the 12th ceutury A. D., in what other era could he have lived when there 
a Krishnaroya and a Gunabhadra. 

The answer is simple- We know that Krishnadevaroya reigned between 
1509-1530 and it is well-known that this monarch ruled not only the 
Andhradesa but w'as also the overlord of the Tamil country- Though himself 
n Telugu and his ancestry is Kanarese* he seems to have patronized several 
Tamil scholars and p^ts as well." The author of the Cudamani might 
have very probably lived in his reign. But then what about the Guuabhadra- 
chariar who is mentioned as the preceptor of Mandalava, In the Madras 
Manuscript Library I recently came across a cadjan copy styled Yathidarma 
Siavakadharmam and the work, it seems, is written by a Jain author dealing 
as it does with the history and traditions of the Jain community in the 
southern country. The work is no doubt modern but the following quota¬ 
tion in it is worthy of note: “ 

" These Jain Brahmins doing Archaka service during the reign of Vishna- 
devaroya of the Royar dynasty at the time of Gunabhadracharya t 

The reference is to certain reforms carried out by this Gunabhadrachary’a 
which is said to have taken place at Chittamur, in the Tbindi- 

vanam Taluk. So it is evident that this must be the Gunabhadrachariar who 
is also mentioned to be a contemporary of Mandalava. But the reigning 
soverign is said to be a VUJmadfvaroya- \V*e find no such sovereign in the 
dynasty of Viziaoagar and since the proper form of the name if it should be 
otherwise is Vishnudevaroya, we might take this inferentially to be a slip 
more due to the scribe than the author himself committed when tran¬ 
scribing the name 'Krishnadevaroya'. Anyhow the hypothesis of Kuppu- 
swami Sastriar that Mandalapurusha must have lived in the 9th century A.D. 
could not be supported in the light of the above arguments and the latter 
date i.6., the 16th century might probably be the date of the author of the 
Cudamani since the writer himself from his Nighandu seems to be most 
modem- 

This disposes of the date of Mandalapurusha. We already referred that 
the above author must have also compiled the Thiruppi^zhpuranam. ‘Thlru’ 

* He U by Taail bards and poeu libe Komiriuaraawi (a23), 

Tbaibvaprakaur {225), Ha^raUnambi (189). ete., aatbali be 

seen from Tamil NevaJar Cbaritat, iVamUvt aad Tbondaioandala Cbataltam (40) 

<Q^ii£ter«pu.i0Sa!n_cv9^sic>. They call bim thereSo * ICrishnaroye. KnaboabhfipSla. and Xriib- 
naroyen, 

t Tbe Miginal meutione in place that (be age of tbi» v>alt B4 faraiT* monatch i» area 1 ?00 
of Ibe Kali era aod is aooiher saya it is about 300 years before. Tbe author is appereally mistaken 
as to the dale of (he monarch be Bsntio&a. 
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ly used by Jains as Thirukkalambakam [0(Sis*njtuM&), Thirunurranthathi, 
and (7*66), etc. And the Puranam that MaodaUva is 

said to have compiled most probably is the Sripumnam that is now extnitt 
which is written in a Manipcavaia style and treats about the lives of the 
Thiruthankaras. There is also one other work that is attributed to the same 
author. There is a work on astrology called ‘ 0^L£«a^(^irr«f^«Db^i7«Br * 
Cudamani Ullamudaiyan and it is wrongly attributed to Mandain merely be* 
cause the name Cudamani is found to be the common feature, of the Nigbandu 
of the author and the astrological work. But tbe last stansa of the 
* Ullamudaiyan reveals the whole secret and from (bat stonsa 

it would be clear that Its author is a different personage who is called 
(Thirukotti Kambi). 



VARIETIES OF BRAHMANISM. 

(By T. A. SesHaoiri AVVAR, B.A., B.L., M.L.^U 


In Ais arttcie, I propose, primanly, to state facts whicb came to my knowledge 
duriog the last year and a half: It is Hardly possible to avoid stating conclusions 
bare and there. My aim is only to stimulate enquiry. 

To one sccmtomed to life in Madras, the manoer of living and the modes of 
thought that influence people in other parts of India may appear pU2zJiog to some 
extent t In Madras the Brahmin is at once the privileged man and the most 
abused; about him, 1 shall reserve my remarks to the end. In other parts of India 
he has neither the halo that surrounds him in the South, nor the brand which 
scorches him to the marrow. 

I shall take Cashmere first: Its rivers are hallowed in our Vedas; The Rig 
Veda speaks of the Vitasta which now goes by the name of Jheluin. The Sutlej 
whicb commingles with this river is Satadcuof the Rig Veda: There are other 
landmarks in this beautiful valley which mark it out as one of the earliest abodes 
of the Aryan race. The Brahmin or the Pandit as he is called there I would 
almost put among the depressed classes: It may be due to the treatment he was 
subjected to during the Mahomedan period: that he is an outcast in bis ovrn land 
is clear. Many a Kashmiri Brabmio has migrated to other parts of India—notably 
the United Provinces and the Punjab—and have risen above bis fellows: but the 
Kashmiri Brahmin of (he valley^he man who is native of (be soil-is nowhere in 
'^e race of life; one peouliarity is that caste distinctions which are so predomi* 
nanl in the South are not observed in the happy valley. The Brahmin is the 
pandit, the tiller of the soil, the janiadar, the hardworking menial and the pest that 
inhabits sacred places to fleece pilgrims. I came out of Cashmere with the 
conviction that the mark of superiority is not on the brow of the descendant of the 
risbis of old in this land. 

In the PuDjab. the abode for a considerable period of the Aryan race, be is 
no better: The degeneration probably is of recent origin. In the days when 
Sikhism was being preached as a new revelation, the Brahmin was still to the fore '• 
when Curudwars in which the sacred Grantbs are worshipped were established in 
the early days, the Sikhs bad to plaee^at the bead of these shrines learned Brahmin 
pandits as the Sikhs were not advanced in learning sufficiently to take charge of them. 
The exposition of the religious literature of the Sikhs was entrusted to these 
priests. T^e Mabants as they were called transmitted the headship as it pleased 
them best; and the result of it we see in the bitter struggle that is sow going on 
between the Akalis and the Mahants : These Akalis, who may not inaptly be styled 
“ protestaolSikhs, have risen in arms against what they allege (o be irreligion 
and immorality in the bead priests of the various sacred places foundetl and 
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endowed by SikSs. I am not entering ioto the meriM of the controversy, but the re¬ 
form moveroent owes its strength and vitality to the superior learning of tlie modern- 
day Sikh ; whereas It is aoknow)edged on all hands that the priesUy class soiong 
the Hindus has visjhly degeoerated. 1 found in Hurd war a Sikh sadhu discoursing 
religion to Hindu disciples. I made soguirias and learnt that it is the commonest 
thing now-a-days for Hindus to sit at the feet of Sikh Gurus: there has thus been 
a phenomenal reveranf of tlie position. The Punjabi Brahmin—of course there are 
notable eKceptions and I am only speaking of the class as a wliole^is often to be 
found as chnprasis (peons) in many public olhcea : He Is the Mmidn (meuial 
servant) in various private households. He ploughs and sows : there nre, of course, 
a few who evry on the priestly profession. They are au infinitesimally smell 
number who are employed as cMclalSk But the vast majority of them toil and 
spin and are neither sought after nor abused ; Swam! Bayanaud Saraavatl Inis 
created a new luerarcby ; undoubtedly he has stirred to the depth the easy going 
Hindu, (t if DO wonder that the Bralimln of the old type Is opposed to this 
reform movement. It may be that, In course of time, a tolerant and reasonable 
Brahmiuism of the purely Vedio type may emerge in the Punjab. 

In Behar and Che United Provinces, tbs Brahmin ie occupying a slightly better 
position. I had an illuminating talk with a member of (he Behar Legislative 
Council the other day what he said was an eye-opener tc me: intellectually the 
Brahmin is not in Cite forefront in these areas: He is a great deal more religious 
than his compeers in the Punjab; he is perhaps more ceremonial, but in the 
villages he is the actual cultivator of the soli. It would appear that he should not 
actually hold the plough. That is prohibited, but be uses hie spade: he eoWe, 
reaps the com and dees all works of husbandry which the Madras Brahmin disdaios 
to do : the Kayasthas of these parts are more intellectual than he : I asked my 
friend about tbs mautras connected with bis daily ablutions. I found that they 
were simpler and closer to Vedic texts. Tbe South India Brahmin has mixed up 
a good deal of the Puranic literature In hli invocations. For example, the 
invocation to Ganesa at the beginning of the moraisg and evening ablutions finds 
no place in the Biharee's creed : Tbe Achamayan with the recital of the twelve 
names of Vishnu Is not practised ; Otherwise the essential incantations to tbe sun, 
tbe purificatory texts relating to the sprinkling ol water, etc., are the same as we 
find in the South. I learnt from this friend that the practice of personifying two or 
three purohits and of feeding them during Sradbs is not observed in these parlx. 
Tbe spiritof the dead is invoked in a Kurcha aud that is oil. In many other 
respects, I found that we in the South have elaborated and made complex the 
simplest Vedic rites. 

In Bengal, the Brahmin has gone up a step higher. But be has not mooo- 
polized learning as io Madras. The Keyosthas are as well placed as the Brahmins. 
The Kulio Brahmin bad at one time a splendid field all to himself in the matri¬ 
monial market, but tbe situatloo has changed. They are believed tc be the des¬ 
cendants of tbe five priests who were invited to Bengal by an ancient sovereign, 
to 
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AdisuE. It 18 curious that oo the High Court Bench the Brehrobical elemeat is 
stronger, although in the Bat and in other professions there is not iLc same pro¬ 
portion. Even on the bench there have been Kayaathss erf undoubted eminence. 
Dwarkaoath Mitter, Romesh Chunder Milter, Cbonder Madhab Ghose are names 
worth remeinhering. Ouiudss Banerjee, Ashutosli Chaudhury, Asluitosh Mukerjee 
belong to the Brahmin claai. Among the lawyers Rashbeharl Gh«')se, Monmohao 
Chose, Anaodanioban Bose, Lalmobao Ghose, Lord Sinba, Sir Benodc Chandra 
Mitter all come from the Kayasthas. Bammohan Roy, Issur Cbaodm Vldyasngar, 
Bankitn Oiandra Chalterjee aud Debeodra Nath Tagore were liraliniins, and 
among living men Rabindranath Tagore is the sliining light of the Brahmins. 
Bose aod Roy, die great scientists, are act Brahmius. It would appear that the 
position which the Kaya.sthas are occupying In Bengal and Belmr is due to the fact 
that, when the British settled there, they were the earliest to act as interpreters 
and to get tliemselves employed under the new masters. But even in Madras, the 
earliest Dubasbes were all noo*Brahmins and yet they do not seem to have worked 
tbeir way up. 

In Bombay, inmost districts, the Brahmin holds qo commaodiog position. 
This is largely due to the commercial instinct of the people of the 2*resideacy. 
Employineot in the learned pro/essloos is not much of an inducement to the Bania 
or the Bhaitia; aud it is they that control and guido public opinion in the Presi* 
deocy. The position is diiTereuC in the Maharashtra postion of it. The rule of the 
Peishwas and the respect which Sivaji paid to the priestly class created a new 
atmosphere. The Poooa Sastri bae come to the fore there and sought employment 
in public offices. He has crested around him the same feeling of fintagonism which 
dogs the footsteps of his brother in Madras. 

Before leaving Bombay, I may advert for a moment to the status of Brahmins 
in the Kathewar States: The Marwaiis, as we Madrasis call them, are of all 
classes : The Brahmins comprise Ave communities : they are strict vegetarians: 
Many of them—mostly those in the cities—'have taken to trading : a few ate pao* 
dits in ediools and colleges aud clerks in OoveminenC olHces. Tliose tliat live in 
the villages plough, sow and reap as any other class of people does. Their religion 
is a little mere ceremonial than that of the United Provinces or of Debar. 

As regards food, we have the Kashmiri Brahmiu wlm is partial to goat’s Aesb. 
I wonder whether it Is hie influeuce that induced the ruler of that State to prohibit 
cow-killing withia his territories or whether he considers it his misfortuue that the 
Maharaja has promulgated such an crdlosu^ce : We have the Beng.dee who con¬ 
siders Ashes to be fruits of the sea and that, as sud), they come under tbe category 
ofvegeubles; !o South Cauaia we have the same variety of the priestly dasses. 
In the majority of cases, vegetarianism is the rule. Of course, I am not speaking 
of the cosmepditan Brahmin whose religion depends on his palate and not on 
sltastraic injuncticDS ; was vegetarian diet the traditional one f Or was it due to 
the wholesome influence of Jaioisra ? Some verses io the Kamayana and some riks 
in the \'eda5 may be regarded as lending colour to the belief that Btahmina 
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' were flesh •waters. Swami Dayanand Sarasvati has been at pains Co show that such 
an jotecpreCation of Vedic tavts is wholly opposed to their spirit and Jotter. 

Now for Madras: tbeie are varieties. The Nambudri of Malabar stands on 
a pedestd of his o^vQ. He is the most intolerant of hie sect. Hie treatment of 
the other elaeees has thrown tboueajids into the fold of other religions. As com* 
pared with him, the Tanjore Utah min is nowhere in caste arrogance. Go north and 
examine the Teingu Brahmin. KIs acbamm ia unacceptable to the Brahmin of the 
Cauvery Delta and of Madura and Tinnevelly: the Xiyogi with his whiskers does 
not come up to the right standard of spiritualism. If we go to South Canara. Ash* 
eating at least is to the Brahmin there, althoug it is not universal. The 

Bralimin of the southern districts is a different being. Intellectually he has eatab* 
lishe<l a record for proficiency in higher learniug which la unequalled anywhere. 
He is not ns intolerant tlie Nambudri, but his is only a degiee less. His apti* 
tilde for work is )nnrvellous. Go to any part of India, you will hear tliat he is the 
best liack that j’ou can get for the money. His Bible is not the \^edas so much 
as the Acham Kandam of Vythinadha Dikehitor. There is no doubt that he has 
been tlie top dog in Government service for a cousiderabls time. Was it his fault ? 
Was it good luck cr was it his jnisfortune f I incline to the belief that it is the latter. 
He has created etiemiee and allowed his brain to.move in a groove. The waken* 
ing has coine^wiiat his future will be, it is difficult to foretell. 

One essential feature should not be lost eight of. "Don't touehyisru" of the 
eggreisive type is not in evidence beyond the limits of the Medrae Presi* 
dency. My Behar friend told me that the Purohit who officiates in a non •Brahmin 
house is not in any way looked down upon. He and the other Brahmios can eat in non* 
Brahmin bouees, sweets and chapatis; only boiled articles, dole are not permitted to 
be taken. Katurally there is greater comradeship between the classes and less 
friction. There is no objection to the highest and the lowest classes drawing water 
from the same wells; and in most csises worship in the temple isopen to all. 1 
was in Bombay on a Mehaslvaratri day and 1 found men and women of the lowest 
walks of life rubbing shoulders literally with the highest within the precincte of 
the Siva temple. The Nemseudras and the Mahaie, I understand, suffer from 
some disadvantages, but their disabilities bear no proportion to what their brethren 
undergo in the South. 

The problem is worth investigation why the South Indian Brahinia has deve* 
loped a code of social life so dlfiereot from what obtaice elsewhere. Is it because 
the settlers in these parts were a handful and endeavoured to preserve their identity 
by exclusiveness and aloofness ? There is soroetblog to be said in favour of ^ia 
theory. If one scans carefiilJy the mantras recited in Gaya in offering Pindas to the 
far*off ancestors, he will notice that there is a feeling of lament over those who 
have migrated to far*off places. At any rate, that is my reading of some of the 
recitations. Probably a few adventurous spirits—not encumbered witli women— 
left their homes in the north to explore richer fields down below and ulti¬ 
mately settled themselves away from friends and relations. It may also be that, in 
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the South, th« Aryan came ioto contact with people more civlUred than those '* 
whom be encountered in the North, Here again the desire to preserve (be ancient 
traditions might have been a powerful factor in avoiding closer touch and in not 
asaumiug a spirit of easy familiarity, Romesh Chusder Dutt seems to suggest 
that there is a lighter streah of Aryan blood in South India than elsewhere. He 
seems to hint at a mixed parentage for the Brahmin of the Madras Presidency. 
That may partly account for the Brahmin's assumption of aurperiority-' If the zeal 
of the convert is proverbial, the anxiety of the hybrid to be regarded as of pure 
blood is not an unheard-of theory. 1 hope I am not rubbing my brethren 
too severely the wrong way. After all, fpm the point of view of our ancient law¬ 
givers the offspring of such mixed marriages bad as much right to Brabminbood 
as children of the purer type- On the other hand, it may be that the northern 
Brahmin lost much of his spirituality, because of his frequent submission to rulers 
of different faiths and of different civilizations: in the south, there was not the 
same experience. The civilisation he came in contact with did here not upset 
bis life: and it does not appear that the faith of the earlier settlers of the south 
of India was antagonistic to the Vedic religion. These facts would account for 
the purer type of Brahminlsm that is believed to exist in the Madras Presidency. 

Again to whom do we owe the composition of the Puianas ? Vyasa is credit* 
ed with the authorship. Where did he live ? If it is not sacrilegious to doubt the 
theory of the compiler of the Vedas having compiled the Puranas as well, it is 
open to argument that most of these most have been of South Indian origin. The 
finest and subtlest religious philosophies came from Madras. Did the Pseudo- 
Vyasas also hall from the banks of Godavary, ^istoa and Cauvery ? We are so 
much Puianic ridden that it is not unlikely that my surmise has some foundation. 

I am not afraid to be criticised. I dare say my theories are crude and lach 
perspicacity and a true grasp of history or tradition. I confess to a feeling of 
co n siderable doubt in my own views, but 1 give expression to them solely with 
the intention of eliciting discussion. 

The summary of ray experiences is that, except in Madras and in the Maha¬ 
rashtra country, the Brahmin exercises no commanding inffuence in the councils of 
the Empire or In moulding the Ideas of the people. I would like this sketch to be 
followed up by some one who can trace the history of the movement and accurately 
investigate the causes that have led to the difference in the outlook which are so 
marked in the career of the Bmbrain from one end of the Peninsula to the other. 


JAINA TEACHERS AND THEIR CONTEMPORARY KINGS. 
(PRABHAVIKA CHARITA) 

(Extkacted bv Dr. R, Shama Shastry, M.A., Ph D.) 


(1) Tbe Era of Viknimaditya and the Dynasty of Gardabhilaa 
and of Murundaa.* 

The impoclacce of the Pura&aa as a source of info(inatloi\ at lease on tbe list of 
succeaaive dynasties of kln^ that ruled ovsr various parts of ladia is admitted oo 
all bands. Accordingly, relying upon the Put ansa historians of India presumed 
.that the Suoga, Kanva and Andhra dynasties successively came one after another 
and ruled over a great part of Northern India from Pabiliputra, their cApical in 
Magadha. But it is a mistake to take them to he successive dynasties and there is 
evidence to prove that some of those dynasties were more or less coiitemporaries 
either beghming earlier or lasting longer than those dynasties which they are sup. 
posed to have succeeded. If we were to rely on the accuracy of the Puranas at 
least so far as the succession of clynasties is concerned, we should be led to believe 
what the Puranas say regarding the dynasties that succeeded the Andhrat. Cqq^ 
ceroing these dynasties, the Visliou Purana says as follows:— 

After these, various races will reign as sevin .Abbiras, ten Gardabhilos, six* 
teen Saksis, eight Yavaaas, fourteen Tusharas, thirteen hfurundus (Murundae.Vayu)! 
eleven Maunas (Hunas'Vayu), altogether seventymiae princes who will be 
sovereigns of the earth for U99 years.*' 

From this one would be led to believe that the Andhras were succeeded by seven 
Abbira kings who in ibelr turn were succeeded by ten Gerdabliilas and others. Dot 
there is evidence to prove that this Puranic statemaiU Is entirely wrong and that 
both the Gardabhilas and the Murundas were both contemporavy to tlie Aadhrss. 
This evidence ie fiuTished by the Prabhavikacbacita or the Life of Jaioa Sainu, 
composed by Pradyumoasuri in Samvut (Ved&nala tikhi sasi dhara varaba) 
135^*1378 A.D. printed by the NirnAyasagara Press, Bombay, and publisbed by 
B. R. Obanekar in 1900. There is, however, a mistake on the title page of this 
bock. It IS ool the work of Cbandraprabhasurl, as slated on the title page, but 
rather the work of Pradyumnasurl, as clearly stated in a verse repeated at the close 
of every chapter of the work. From the fourth chapter entitled Kalakasuripra* 
bandba of this work^ it will be clear that the dynasty of the Gardabhilas was con< 
temporary to die Andhras and that, while SaUvshaca of the Andhras was ruling ia 
Pratisbthanaand Murunda in Fatal!putra, one of the Gardabhilas, called Gardabhila, 
was ruling iu Ujjayini io Malava. It will also be coticed that, after Gardabbila 
was slain by the Sakas, Ujjsyinl passed Into the hands of the Sakas and that king 
* Tbit lecuou only wai published by Dr, R. Sbama Sbastry la like Hindi* in May 1922,^ 
eD.,g. J. M. S, 
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Vikrama drove out tbe Sakas from UjjayiBi and establisbed his own dyaaety ' 
there, celebratiag bis victory by slatting an era after bis own aame. Again m tbe 
eighth chapter entitled VrjddliavEidi*prabajjdbatbe author speaks of Vikramaditya as 
being the contemporary of king Balamitra and of the ioterest which king Viktama 
took in the religion of the Jainas. He says that the dynasty of kbg Vikrama 
lasted only for 135 years and was destroyed by the Sakas, bis enemies and that they 
celebrated their victory by starling another era after their own name. Whether 
reliance can be placed upon this assertion is a question which 1 leave to scliolars 
for decision. The nature of the event described in tbe life of Kalakacharya appears 
to me to be true and inclines me to believe that the author has recorded a genuine 
tradition. A brief summary of the story is as follows 

Tliere wna a city called Sridharavasa. There lived a king called Virasimha 
who was very powerful. His wife was called Suraaundari. He had a son called' 
KaJaka and a daughter Sarasvari. Once Kalaka went out of the city riding on a 
horse and exercised the horse by various movements. When he and the horse 
were tired be sat taking rest and heard the ooise of speaking in tho midst of a 
forest not far from lil.i resting place. He ordered his minister to ascertain whose 
speech It was. Having found It out, tbe minister returned end said that Guna* 
kara, a Jaina teacher, was pre.'iching there. The prince went there and listened to 
Guoakara's lecture on the ethics and philosophy of the Jalnas. Impressed by his 
leclure> the prince, permitted by his parents, embraced jainism and became an 
ascetic, together with bis sister. On the death of Guoakara, Kalaka took hia 
place and began preaching. 

Once he went to Ujjayini. At that time the king of OjiayLui was Gardabhila 
aod he happened lobe outside the capital (?) when Kalaka with bis slater was there. 
Struck with the beauty of Sarasvati, the sister of ICalaka, Gardabhila carried her 
off. On hearing this through the Jaina nuns who accompanied him, KaJaka went 
to the Court of Gardabhila and spoke thus 

"0 Saivalt king, It is true that we have formed a fence round our Kachba to 
protect its fruits. But when in spite of your being regarded as the protector of tbe 
religions of all caste.s you yourself carry off and eat fruits, whom shall we 
complain to?*' 

When the king paid no attention to his appeal, Kalaka in virtue of the 
Ksbatriya blood flowing In his veins took an oath that, if be were not to slay tbe 
kiog, his wives and sons, relations and all, be would be guilty of the terrible siu of 
the slaughter of humanity. When he expressed his determloatlon before tbe king 
and tlie public he was taken for a lunatic. Feeling for his sister, be left for tbe 
countries of the Saknins, i.e., Sakas, on the banks of the Indus. There were ninety- 
six Saka States t fit tlielr head there was a Mandalika with an army of 700,000 
horses. Kalakasuvi sought an interview with tlie Saka chief and on being admitted 
into Ilfs Court, he requested his help against Gardabhila. The Saka chief consented 
and sent out his 96 feudal chiefs to rescue Kalaka's slater. They all arrived at the 
vicinity of Ujjaylnl, the capital town of Gardabhila, and captured him alive. At tbe 



re<^uast of K&laka ha was howaver lat out luid baoisha^. Tlia country was divided 
among the conquerors. Sarasvatl was released and taken among the nuns, 

Sometime after this event Vikramaditya drove the Sakss out of Ujjayiui and 
made himself the king of the country and started au era after his own name. 
Then again one buodred and tbirty*iive years after Vikramaditya, the Sakas 
destroyed the dynasty of Vikrama and started an era after tlieir owu aame. 

After the banishment of Gardabhiia, ICalaka weut to Ualninitm, the king 
of Bhrignkachlia. Balamitra's brotlior was called Xthaninnitra and his sister 
Biianuari. They were the son and dauglder of his pnteinaJ aunt. 

Having arrived at the court of Ua)amitra» Kolnka conquered his chief priest ia 
religious dispute sod couverted the king, hie priest and hia subiecls to Jainism. 
Having spect the rainy season there, he went CO Pndishthsna (Sthanesvsr) which 
woa then the capital of Satavahana. Satavaliana himself was n Jains. (B.C.27 ?) 

In Kosain thsre was a king called VijayabrnSma and there was also a merchant 
called Phulla with Ills wife called Pratima. Having no son, she went to Parsva* 
natbacimitya and worshipped the image of Parsva. Parsva appeared before her and 
said that, If wanted to have a son, she had to go to Vidyadharagnebha and drink 
the water used Co wsah the feet of the tead^ors in the gochlia where Kalakssuri ones 
t^ouriahed. She did so. She then beonine pregnant and brouglu forth a son wbo 
was called Kagendra. When lie became eight years old, he wm initiated into the 
religion of the Jainas. He became au ascetic uuder Sangamasimhaauri. Mandana 
was appointed to teach him. When ha was ten years old, lie became the head of 
Kaxhapstta in Chs place of Sangasimba and became known as IVdalipta. 

There was then iu Paialipulra n king Called Murunda. After residing in the 
court of that king for some time, he went to Hhlma. king of Lata. Then he left for 
the city of Manakheta ruled over by Krishna and then to Gulnmitrn, king of 
Bhrigukochha. 

There was in Petaliputra a king called (probably the father of 

Muruuda). Dahada trer epnvtritd to Jainism by Mahendraof Bhrigukuchha. It Is 
uadertbis Guru tliaC Padalipta learnt Jaina philosophy. Mahendra also converted 
Krishna of Manakheta to JainJein. 

At this time there lived Hagarjunn, the celebrated alchemist. He was a 
Kshatriya by birth. His father was Saagrama and mother Snvista. Padalipta 
coavarted him to Jaioism. At the same time Satavahana was ruliug in Pratish- 
thaiia. While GalamltrA with his son Danaojaya was ruling in Bhrigukachha, 
Satavaliaua invaded Bhrigukachha and Padalipta saved Balanntra from bis attack. 

The four Jaiua teachers, namely, (1) Aryaklmpata, (2) lludradevasuri, (3) 
Maliendraenri, and (4) Padalipta were successive and almost contemporary teachers 
about 4g4 after the Nirvana of Mahavira. In Bbrigupura tliere was a sacred place 
of pilgrimage for the Jainas. It was often destroyed by enemies and often restored. 
Among tlioso who restored it one was Vikramaditya whose minister was I^mba. 

In the seventh ye.*ir of his era he set up a Hag nud a golden vessel In tbe Vira 
temple which he restored In Vapata. 
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SftWhaseaa WAS VikramA's teacher. Sttdhaseha was foe scare time tbe teacher 
of Devapala, king of Karinara nagara. Slddbaseaa lielped Devjipala in averting 
danger to his country by Hie attack of Vijayavarma, king of Kamarupa. 

(Thfrabove history is an amplitication of wbat was recorded in a prasasti dated 
150 samvat in the Varshaarama matha on the top of Falvata mouatam.) 

(3) Haribhadraauri. 

Haribhadiasuri was a Brahmin priest of Jitari, king of Chitrakiita. He was 
coftyerted to Jaiuisin hy Jmabbatasuri and was» elevated to tbe position of Jalna 
teachers lu Chitrakuta. Two cf his sister's sods, Hamsa and Paramabamsa by 
name etubraced Jainisni and were studying under Haribbadra. Once permitted hy 
Haribbadia, they went to Sugatapura to study tbe system of Buddhistic logic in 
tbe Buddhistic college. There was at that time Id Sugatapura a great free-boarding 
School where students were provided with boarding and lodging. After havir^ 
learnt tbe logic of the Buddhists, tbe two students applied the same logic In cricicis* 
lag tbe religion of tbe Buddhists. Tbe principal of tbe college thought It better to 
expel all Jina students and circulated a notice that, while entering the college, every 
student should touch with hie legs tlie image of Jlea placed at the entrance for 
tbe purpose. The two students thought over ibis difficulty and substituting a Buddha 
Image for that of Jina, they touched it with tbelr feet. There was, however, some 
doubt whether it was really an image of Jina or of Buddha. The principal, bow* 
ever, made up his mind to murder them and apprehensive of danger, Hamsa and 
Pararnahamsa left tbe college and began to run away. They were pursued 
and Pararnahamsa was killed but Hamsa somehow or other escaped and Cock 
shelter coder Surapala, king of Sugatapura. A few days after this he went to 
Chifrahjta and Ioformed Haribbadrasurl of wbat bad occurred. Haribbadra came 
to the Court: of Surapala (b40 A.D. ?) aod conquered the Buddhists in religious 
disputes. 

(3) Mallevad!. 

In Bbrigukachha (Broach) there were a Buddhist professor Nauda, and a 
jaina teacher Jluanancla. The latter was defeated by the former in religious dispute 
and bad to leave tbe place for Valabbl where his sister, Purlabhadevi, lived with her 
three sons, JInayasas, Yaksha, aud Malta. They all three became Junas and 
studied logic. Having become an expert io logic Malta or Mallavadi. as he w'ss 
called later, went to Bhrigukachha and defeated Kanda In dispute iu tbe presence 
of All (?X the kiugof Bro.'wh. 

(4) Bappabbatti. 

la Patftla, a town is Gurjata, there lived a I ulna teacher called Siddhasena. 
Oube be went to Modhera, a city not far from Patala to worship the idolof Mahavira. 
There he met a boy six years old and asked him who he was and whence he came. 
He said I am called Bappa. son of BhattI, living in Pancbala. Cftlllng tnyself 
Surapala. 1 used to molest other boys whom 1 regarded as my eneinle.*;. My father 
was displeased whh me and banished me. So I came here to take shelter tmder 
you." Accordingly he was taken ioto the monastery of the Jainas and was tai.^ht 
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Sanskrit. As a boy of oxtraordioary iiite]iect» be learnt all that be vas taugbt 
and became a learned mao. ^is Jaina te&cbets had a great liking to convert bin 
to Jaioism and iosulled bun as the head of their monastery. Accordingly they 
requested his father to make a gift of his son to the Jaiaas. He consented and 
accordingly Bappabhatti was iostaUed with the name of Bbadrakirti in the monastery 
ia Modhera lo Samvat 807. 

Once while v.'alkicg outside the monastery Bbadrakirti was caught in rain and 
standing in a temple met a boy who came tbitber fully drenched. While talking 
with the boy. he was struck with hie poetical talents in Sanskrit and took him to 
the monastery after the rain stopped. On bung asked about bis parentage, the boy 
said that be was the son of Yasovarma, king of Kany&kubja. a descendant of tbe 
Ulustrious Cbandragupia of tbe Maurya dynasty and that displeased with bis 
father's chastisements, he came (hither. He wrote on tbe surface of the ground 
that his name was ** Ama On further inquiry he said that while pregnant 
bis mother was banished by Yuovarma and that ebe brought forth Ama in a 
Jaioa monastery. When Ama’s siep*motber died, Yasovarma sent men in search 
for Ama's mother aocl she was taken in when found. But Arna himself cams 
(hither, leaving bis mother to go back alone. 

Ama stayed in the irioaastery of Modliere and was educated in all arte behtting 
his royal descent. While thus iiviog with Bbadrakirti, i.t., Bappabhatti in close 
intimacy, be promised that, la case of his inhsritirg hie father's kingdom, he would 
make it over to Bappabhatti. 

la the course of time his father fell ill and apprehensive of death sect hie 
iniaistere to bring back Ama sad crows him in tbe kingdom. Immediately after 
hie corosatioD, Ama ernt liis army to Modhera to bring Bappabhatti to Kanys* 
kubja. Permitted by Siddbasena. Bappabhatti came to Kanyakubja in Samvat 814 
and reeided in a beautiful building. Under Bhatti'e advice, Ama built a number 
of Jaioa monasteries and temples. 

Once Bhatti went to the city of Lakshmanavati, tbe capital uf king Dharma. 
descendant of Paramara dynasty, and succeeded in making Dharma and Ama 
friends to each other. Then at tbe invitation of king Dharma Ama weot to Lak* 
abmnnavati and was given a magnificent royal reception. After staying a few 
days in tbe capital of Dbarnia, Ama returned to Kanuj. 

Sometime after this Dbarmn wrote a letter to Ama inviting Ama aod bis minis< 
ter Bappabhatti to tbe boundary of the two countries to conduct a religious 
discussion between Bappabhatti and Vardhana Kunjara, h Buddhist logician, betting 
bis own kingdom to the winuer. 

The challenge was accepted and Vardhana Kunjara and Bapifabbatti began to 
discuss the comparative merits of Buddhism and Jainism in the presence of Vik* 
patirija, a learned scholar in the Court of Dharniarija. The discussion went on 
for days and when king Ama was eager to attend to tbe affairs of his kingdom after 
closing tbs dispute, Bappabhatti succeeded in silencing Vardhana Kunjara with 
bis powerful argumeats in favour of Tainism. King Dharma was not however 

a 
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d«priv©d of 1 j»8 kiogdom and was rather prevailed upon to retain it as before- 
Kunjaravardbana was converted to JaioUm. Vikpatirija who was once defeated 
ID dispute by Vardbanakunjara went with Bappabbatti and living under the 
patronage of King Ama wrote two works, one Oaudabandha (Gaudavaho) in Prakrit 
and another Madravijaya in Sanskrit. 

At the seme time there lived in Haslijaya, a city in Gurjara, two jama scholars* 
Nanoasuri and Govindaeuri. Nanaasuri bad a mere literary interest in Vaisyayana’s 
Ksmasutra and wrote a commentary on if. Seeing this performance, the King 
of Kbetakamandala suspected him of sensual tendency and had no respect for him. 
At the advice of Govindaauri, Nanna dramatised Mabavira’s life and had it staged 
in the Court of Ama. Ama was very much pleased and invited those two scholars 
to come to Kanuj and live with him for some time. Accordingly they came to 
Kanu) and having lived there for some time they returned to Hastijaya. 

Kiog Ama was a Saivite and was addicted to sensual pleasures. Bappabhatti 
took steps to correct bim and to convert bim to Jainism, if possible. After listening 
to Bbatti's advice, Ama opened liis eyes to the dissipation he was rowing of his 
life and asked his Court pandits whether they could suggest any atonement for the 
sb be lias committed. They said that, in view of getting rid of the sin he commit* 
ted by having intercourse with a Cbnudala prostitute, be should prepare an Iron 
statue of her and embrace .it when red hot. Bappabhatti protested against this 
kind of atonement and said that mental depravity cau only be cured by mental 
control. Though the king said that he preferred Saii’ism, he was prevailed upon 
to embrace Jainism. Even V&kpatirlja was disgusted with the nature of the life the 
king was living and left for Modhera (Muttra). As a Saivite ihs king seems to 
have had also some faith b Vishnu. So be expressed his inclination to go to 
Muttra to worship the image of Krishna there. Accordingly accompanied by a 
number of his feudal chiefs aud learned meu, be went to the temple of Variba 
where Bappabhatti composed a number of verses in praise of Vishnu’s exploits, 
both moral and immoral and also of Vishnu’s amorous sports, When listening to 
bl9 am<»ou8 poetical effusion the king pointed oat the unsuitability of the occasion 
for such prayers, Bappa said that such gods as be worshipped must have all their 
compliments paid to them. After discussing with him on (he merits of various 
religions, Bappa succeeded In converting him to Jainism. 

Immediately after bis conversion, king Ama laid siege to Rajaglri (Raigbir), 
the capital of Samudrasena* but could not capture it. On beiug asked when be 
could capture it, Bappa told him that his grandson y^uld seiae it. Then in the 
course of twelve years there w'as born a sod to his son called Dunduka. Taking this 
infant in a State palanquin, Ama laid siege aguin to Rajaglri and succeeded in 
capturing it. Samudraaena fled from (he country. Ama annexed it to his own 
territory. 

Then he went on a pilgrimage to various sacred places of the Jainaj-Pundarika 
mountain, Raivataka mountuo, with about eleven kings rullog over tbe country 
round it, Dwaraka with the temple of Krishna, and Somesvarapura, whence he 
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^ returned to Kanyakubja. On his return be crowned bis son Duuduka as king: of 
his kinsdom and died on Friday, the fifth of the white lialf of Bhadr&pada, the moon 
beias^ in Cbitra and the sun being in Tula, in the Vikrama year S90. 

His 800 was addicted to seosuat pleasures and spent his time in the midst of 
prostitutes, especially in the company of one called Kandi. He had, however, a 
SOD called Bhoja from his queen, a princess of Patalipura, Bhoja wta sent to live 
with his maternal uncle in Patalipura, as Cappabhatti apprehended danger to his 
life at the bands of his father. Though Duncluka detnanded hie scq’k reium, BImtti 
firmly stood against his return, until at last he was compelled to go himself and 
bring Bhoja back. Bhattl went there aad died io Vikrsrna d95. After hearing of 
bis father's wicked deeds, lie xvent to Kanuj takiog with birn thine BrjapQra 
fruits. On forcibly entering into the palace he murdered both his father Dunduka 
nnd bis concubine Kaudi by striklog tlieir heart with the fruits he took with him. 

As be was liked by alJ the subjects of Ama, be n’as immediately cro>vned king 
of Kanuj and ruled over the country well with the good advice of Oovindasuri. 



THE FOUNDER OF THE VIKRAMA ERA. 

Ry A. Rangasvami Sararvatj* B.A., 

AssiBtemt Epi&rrtphist. 


In the first article under the above headiagf an attempt was made to show that 
Vjlcramiditya, the founder of tlie Vjkrama Era, was the bistorical king J^adraka 
who ruled over Ujjain, set aside the rollog Aodra Dynasty, destroyed the power of 
the 6akA invaders and tvas a great patron of letters and himself a great poet. 
There arc a large number of other references to ^udraka and Vikramiditya In 
literature which tend only to strengthen the theory. The verse 
etc., of the Mrlchchakati which has been called one of the best in Sanskrit literature 
and about which the Sanskrit savant said “If the whole of the Mfichchakaii were 
Co be destroyed nod only that verse were to survive the fame of Sndraka as a great 
writer would live on." Is found in both the authologies Subhlshitivnli and 
S^rgpadbarapaddhati as the composition of VlkramidiCya. The Subhlshirivalt 
lias got about ten verses whicfi are said to be the production of VikTamiditya. 

Tbe identity of Sudraka and Vlkram&diiya appears to have been forgotten very 
early In history, Although tbe fame of VikramAditya lived on in the form of 
legends scattered throughout the ccuuCry changing their form from time to time, tbe 
relation of these legends with ^Sdraka was jest sight of. Tbe result has been very 
disastrous to the political as well as the literary history of India. The era was 
thought to have had its origin in tbe reckoning of the repablican tribe the Malavas 
starting from the time when those tribes got themselves consolidated into a state. 

Scholars have not been rare who questioned the accuracy of this Interpretation, 
but the problem still remains unsolved because they could not satisfactorily 
establish the identity of Vikram&ditya with any historical king who ruled about 
id B.C., that is, when the Andhrabhritya power was in the ascendant. Similarly 
although (be drama Mricbchakap lived oa and although from its eharocterieCics 
its antiquity was recognized, its exact date and authorship could not be ascertained. 
It is most curious to note that all the European savants who have done so 
much in ascertaining the dates of most of the classical authors of Sanskrit and 
made the writing of the history of Sanskrit literature possible left Mrichcbakap 
and its author severely alone and uucared for. Some scholars not being able 
to find out any king called ^udraka who ruled at any period from Ujjain or any 
other place, thoughc that (he work was a lUerary forgery. One scholar suggested 
from some references that it might be the work of Daodin. But in the previous 
article It has been shown how Dandio who lived in the beginning of the seventh 
century refers to ^iidraka and bis works and also gives the legendary account 


* Vi^t pags 26g to 292 of Vo]. XII. No. 3. 
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of his life curreat at the period. Another set cf scholars took that Mricbchakati 
was the work of a )ate poet who worked oo the drama Daridracharudatta of Bhisa 
and elaboratod it to its present form. In addition to doing so he is believed 
to have written the introductory act of the drama to make it appear as the work 
of a ^Qdraka who was king of Ujjaiti or Avanthi aod about whom be wrote 
the verses mentioning bis scholarship and exploits. The theory appears to be 
highly improbable if not actually impossible. The Daridrach&rudatta is merely 
an abridgment of the Mrichcbakati which contains most of the passages of the 
former work. The name Daridracblrudntta of the smaller drama is itself found 
in the larger one. Whosoever might have been the author of the abridgment, 
whether it was BbAsa or not, it seems to be certain that iddraka's work was 
abridged after his time. 

The legends and stories about VikramSditya have had a very curious history. 
In one place in the Katblsarltsigara VikramAditya is said to be the king cf Ujjain 
and the son of Mablndrlditya. In another place he is called Vtkramakeseri and is 
said to have had his capital at Pratistbtna on the Godftvari. Here the Buddhist 
^ramaua that took him to the IdAtila and wanted to sacriiice him is called 
Kshintiiila. In the fourth story of the Bet&la according to the Kathlsaritslgara 
SadrSkka is said to be the king of Sobhivati. This story is the same as Ko. 7 of 
the Miiralibha in the Panehacantra of Viebaujarman wherein a faithful servant 
lacriAcei the lives of his wife and only son in order to save that of hii master 
Sadraks. In the story Sodraka is cilled the king of Karaita. The famous poet 
Bloa who lived in the court of the king of Kaoouj HershavArdhana and who took 
the kernel of the story of Xldambari from the Brihatkathi mentions Sodrakaas his 
hsro and the whole story i« woven round his name. Here Sodraka is called the kiiig 
of Ujjaio. Later dynasties of India preserve reminiieescei of Sodraka in their 
historical Praaasils. The terms RanarangaiAdraUa and XhavaiQdraka used in these 
inscriptions show that io their time the memory of Sodraka as a great conqueror 
had not entirely died out. Hftla’s reference to Vikmmiditya in his Saptaiati was 
thought by some scholars to stamp it os a later work; because they did not know 
of any Vikramiditya before his time. But Hila'e relation ta the SaptaUti and hie 
identity as an Xndhrabhritya eovereiga are above controversy and the mention of 
VikramAditya in it is one cf the strongest arguments in favour of the existence of a 
Vikramiditya at 56 B.C., who was the founder of the Era. 

So much has been able to be deduced from Sanskrit secular literature about 
^Qdraka or \^ikramiditya. Jain literature, has got several references to a 
Vikramiditya of Ujjain who founded the Sanivat era. Many years ago t)r. Bobler 
discussing about the dates of the $unga sovereign Pusbyamitra and the great 
grammarian Pataojali contributed a note m the Indian Antiquary, II, Page 562. 
At the end of the note he subjoined the Prakrit Gllhas upon which bis statements 
were based, according to the ancieot Jaio authors Mlrutunga Dharmasigara, aad 
Jinavijayaganl. These Gilbas and their translations are given below oo account 
of their importance to the ‘study of the foundation of the Vikrania Bra. 
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fl I V*1 r<wI II ? u 

1 . Pilaka, the Lord ^ AvaDti, was anointed in that night in which the Arhat 
and TJrtbaokara Idah^vTra entered Nirvana. 

2. Sixty are (the years) of king Piiaka, bni one hundred and fifty*five are the 
years of the Nandas; one hundred and eight, those of the Maur>*as and thirty those 
of Poshyamitra, 

3. Sixty (years) ruled Baiainitra and Bhanumitra, forty Nabbov&hana. Thirteen 
years likewise Oasted) the rule of Gardhabilla, and four are (the years) of ^alra. 

These verses which axe quoted in a very large Dumber of Jalna cororaentaries 
and chronological works, but the origin of which is by no means dear, give the 
adjustment between the eras of Vfra and Vikrama and form the basis of the earlier 
J&na chronology. 

Again Johannes Klatt in his learned article beaded “ Historical Records of 
the /ajoas" Ind. Ant., XI» p. 251, gives considerable information about Vikramsditya 
deduced from Jain literature. 'Hie portiou of this artide bearing on the present 
discussion might be quoted m exrsnro. Kalakasdri, the uprooter of Gardh&bbila, lived 
in 453 (Vardhamanaiaka). According to other manuscripts the same Kilaka also 
transferred the Paryushapapaivan and as authorities for the fact are meotiooed the 
Sthinakavrirtika Pliarmopadelamilivritti, Piishpamjlivritti, Samastak&lak&ch&rya< 
kathi and Prabhivlkachariw. Aryakhapura lived at the same time 453 (V.S.) 
according to a JiraapaCiavals, but besides it is said that the Prahhevikacbarita gives 
the date as 484 (V.S.). 

In 467 (V.S.) lived Aryamangu, Vridbavidin and Padalipta, at the same time 
as Siddhasina-Divikara, the author of the Kalyipamandirastava and cooverter of 
Vikram&ditya 470 (V.S). Here follow the three prakrit verses which Prof. BObler 
Arst published in Iod. Ant. H, p. 362(in Verse 3, read Nahav&pa for Nahavibana). 
lo a Guravivali of the Vribadgachcha, the following two GSthas are given 
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Tbese cefereoces in wdeoi Jala religious and oinooical literature prove that 
there was a kiog of UjjaiQ called Vikr&niSciitya who founded the em after hie name 
after the expiry of 470 years after the Jain T!Tlbanl<ara Mahlvira’s Nirvina. 

The Jain religious uork Prabhlvlkaohahta or tbe lives of Jain Salnte by Fra- 
dyumnasari gives a long nccoum of the life of the Jain Achar^u K&lakaafin, This 
work gives an account of the polities of hidia at the period when Vlkrama is said to 
have founded (be Sninvat era. Aecoixiing to this work when ^AtavUhana was ruling 
from PratieliibauA and Murunda at FAtallputra, a king called Gsrdabhila was ruling 
at Ujjain in M&K'a, The Sakae are said to have conquered Ujjaio and replaced 
its king Gardftbbila. Theso Sakns wure driven out of Ujjain by tbe king Vikramci 
wbo founded the era after bis name. 'Hie PrabbAvikacbaritn says tlmt the invasion 
of the ^kas to Uijain was brought about by KAlakaeOri who invited them to conquer 
the kingdom to wreak vengeance against the king Gardabhila who tried to outrage 
bie sister. The kingdom of UjjalA wtA con<|uered by the ^akas who divided it 
among tlietnselves but soon Vikrama is said to have driven them out of the country, 
made himself the sovereign and started the era after hie name. The work narrates 
an account of tbe achlevemects of KlIakachArys. He ia said to have achieved 
them in the Courts of Bilamitra, Icing of Bhrlgukaebcba, SAtavabaua king of 
Pratishthana, Vijayabrahma king of Khsala, Muruada king of Pltaliputra, Bhima 
king of and Krishna, king of Maaakhata. The work also says how the Jain 
teacher Padalipta saved Bilamitra, king of fihrigukachcha, from the attack of bie 
kingdom by Sitavebaua of Pratishthana. Tbe Jaio teaebers yakhapu;a, Rudra> 
dIvasOri, Mahlndraeftri, Padalipta and Sidhas^na nre brought into contact with 
KllakIcbArya and Vikramfldityn la this work. Of these Padalipta it said to Have 
converted tbe celebrated Alchemist l^lglrjuna to Jainism. Sidhasina is said to have 
helped Divap&la, king of Karmaranagara against the attack of his country by 
Vijayavarmao, king of Kimerftpe. 

The above eccount ii very intereetiug. It proves beyond ail doubt that there 
was a Vikramiditya at 56 6. C., ruling over Ujjain but all the stories nairated in it 
have not got the same degree of credibility. It makes Nlgirjuna, tbe famous 
Buddhist Scholiast, and founder of the htshlylna, a Jain. Tbe account it gives of 
King Kfishoa of Manakhita seems merely to be a reminiscence of tbe account of 
one of the kings of that name who ruled much later at Mlayakhita (Malkhed) and 
were Jains. Again though it might be true that Vikrama patrcniced Jainism, It Is 
not likely that be actually became a Jain. In spite of all these doubts it appears to 
be certain tlmt KilakaeQri. the Jain teacher and author, and Vikramiditya, tbe 
king of UjjaiD, who founded the era after his name were historical persoos. Prom 
a study of the account io the Prabbivikacharita Dr. Shams Sastry laid down tbe 
proposition which is very important for tbe history of ancient India that it is a 
mistake to suppose that tbe dynasties mentioned In the FurCcas succeeded each other 
and that there is evidence to prove that some of those dynssties were more or less 
contemporaries either beginning earlier or lasting longer than those dynasties which 
they are supposed to have superseded. If one were to rely on the accuracy of the 
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PurSoas as regards what the; say about tbo successioa of ^eae dyoastios, they 
would be comimtting a preaC mistake. Tbe Visbnupuriaa says ‘'after these various 
races will rel^ saves Abbiraa, 10 CardabbUas, 16 Sakas, 8 Yavasas, H Tusbaras, 
11 Muruodas and 7 Hauaas, altogether 79 Prioces who will be sovereigns of the 
earth for 1399 years." But the evidence of the PraUiavilacbantn and Jain tradition 
shows that the kings Munmda and Gard^^iila were cootemporaxies and the 
dynasties represeo ted by them should also have been cmilemporary. Aoy other 
way of loolriog St these dynastic lists would make tbe last of these dynasties as 
having ruled as late as tbe thirteenth or fourteenth century A,D., which would 
militate against all accepted views of (he history of India duriog tbe period. 

{Tt> b€ eontinutd-) 


SOLAR SIGNS IN INDIAN LITERATURE. 

By K. G. Seska AiYak, B.A., BX,, M.R.A.S., I'ritandnm. 


Ik hit trticldt on ' Sslttr Signs in JndiaH LiUraturs' pubiithed ia the 
istues of tlie JournAl for July aod October, 1921 Mr. Kemeawera Aiyar tt&tes 
certain conclusions which, if accepted, will set at rest tone vexed quetCiooe of 
Indian literary history. He says that, if io any Indian work any aig^n of the solar 
zodiac ia n)dstioned or the caleodrical week or any week*day occurs, then that 
work should be relegated to a period not anterior to the 5th century of the Christ* 
ian era, when alone, be says, India borrowed tliese notions from the Greeks. He 
does not stand alone in holding this view; and for that very reason It seems to me 
desirable that the premises on which the conclusion is rested should be examined. 
1 am conscious of my limitations for a task of such moment; and if, nevertheleM, 

I venture to say a word or two questioning the premises, it is only with the 
that a discussion may be provoked on a subject of outstanding importance. 

As regards the zodiacal signs in Indian literature, Mr. Kameswara Aiyat's 
argument, shortly put, is as follows: Though in the Babylcnisn and Assyrian 
sodiac there were twelve divieions, there were only eleven picture*sigos, Libra or 
the Balance being unknown, and its division being occupied by a second scorpioni 
The Greeks, who borrowed the zodiacal signs from the Babylonians, replaced 
the pair of scorpions by a single scorpion with 'claws ' stretched across two 
divisions. The Balance as a distinct sign must have been introduced by the 
Greeks about the lirst century B.C. As the Indian zodiac consieti of twelve 
distinct signs, Ineludiog Libra.it must have been borrowed after the first century 
B.C. from the Greeks; aod the earliest opportunity for such borrowal occurred 
only In the time of Chandragupta II in the 5th century. This reasonlog. I submit, 
is vitiated by a fundamental error, relating to the seventh sign of the zodiac. 

It may be conceded tbac no represen tntioo of the Balance has been yet dls* 
covered on any Assyrian cylinder. It may also be conceded that the earlier Greek 
writers like Eudoxus aod Hipparchus, knew of only eleven zodiacal eycnbols. and 
the Balance Is Arst mentioned as the sign of the autumnal equinox by Geminue 
and Varro. Nevertheless, in the words of the learned writer on the Z^Hiacxss the 

II th edition of the Sneyclapudia BH/armtea (Vo). 29, page 994). "Ubra was not 
of Greek invenlloo. Ptolemy, who himself chiedy used the * Clasvs,' speaks of it 
as a distinctively Chaldaean eign; and it occurs as an extta*zodiacal asterism In tbe 
Chinese sphere. An ancient Chinese law, moreover, prescribed the regulanzalion 
of weights and measures at the spring equinox. No representation of tbe seventh 
sign has yet been discovered on SJiy Euphratean monument ; but it is noticeable 
that the eighth ia frequeitOy doubled, and it Is difficult to avoid seeii^ in the pair 
of zodiacal scorpions carved on Assyrian cylinders the prototype of the Greek 



scorpion and claws. Both Libra and the ^ It evanWaUy superseded thus owned 
a Cbaldaoan birth place.” In that view, Che basis foe the statement that the Indian 
zodiacal senes was borrowed from the Greeks t^aaishes; for if Iniha must have 
been a bmow e x ’ in this respect, she might have owed the syo^ls to Babylonia or 
Assyria, with which coantries she had, as I sbaU try to ^ow presently, extensive 
iotercourse in the distant past. 

As r^ards the planetary week, Mr. Kameswara Aiyar is also certain that 
India borrowed it from the Greeks after the 5th century A-C. He writes: Every* 
where in Sanskrit Uterature, it is Snaday that beads the list of week-days. TUI we 
find any list which starts with Saturday or any passage showiag precedence Co 
Saturday as the first of the week'days, we have to fail back on the onJy explanation 
possible, 911; that we adopted tbe week from tbe Alexandrians as they bad it, after 
the edict of Constantine tbe Great about J25 A.D. had transferred the precedence 
from tbe astroaonicslly correct Saturday to the ecclesiastically appropriate Sunday; 
and the iotellectoal intercourse of the Dortbern lodioos with Alexandria was set up 
only after ChsodiagupCa bad opened np free accees thereto.” This view is also 
baa^d, it seems to me, oq erroneous assurapdoos. Tbe onderlyiag notion here is 
that the primitive week b^an with Saturday and closed with Friday, and it was 
only after the edict of Coasuntioe that Sunday was placed at (be bead of the list, 
so that thereafter tbe week-days stood from Sunday to Saturday. If so, what is tbe 
explanation for the Jewish we^, which at least from tbe date of tbe dighl of tbe 
Jews from Egypt, according to Dio Cassius, if not also from pre-exilic times, has 
bad Sunday as tbe first and Saturday as the last day of tbe week ? Obviously, 
every nation that b^'ns its week with Sunday bad not to wait for the constitution 
of Constantine of 521 or borrow that arrangement from tbe Alexandrians after tbe 
edict. And why does Mr. Kameswara Aiyar say Chat ' astronomically * Saturday 
is tbe * correct' day to lead the we^ ? It may be that Saturn is the most distant 
of tbe planets of ancient astronomy; bnt the Sun, which tbe ancients regarded 
as one of tbe seven planets, is tbe largest and most conspicuous body In tbe 
heavens, ‘ at whose sigbt all the stars hide their dlmisbed beads/ and thus easily it 
will be accorded precedence over ocher planets. Kow, accepting a day of 24 hours 
and arranging the f^anets in the order of tbeir distance, if we regard the Sun, as 
by reason of its outstanding importance it may with justification be regarded, as 
presiding over the first hoar of tbe first day and therefore over tbe eighth, 
the fifteenth and the twenty-secMid hours, then Venus will have tbe twenty-third 
and Mercury the twenty*fourtb boor, and the Moca as the third in order from 
Che Sun will preside over the first hour <d (be second day <i£ the week. Mars, as 
tbe third from the Mooo will preside over the first hour of the third day, and so on; 
and according to this arrangement there would be a week calculated from Sunday 
to Satorday. 1 see no necessity whatever for first postulating a week beginning 
with Samrday and then appealing to^ onsfituttoo of Constantine for its alter¬ 
ation Into one beginaiog with Sunday. But did tbe constitution of Constantine 
of 321 A.C. really alter the arrangement of the week days? According to all 
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tbe four evaoeelists, th« resurreotioQ of Jeaus Christ took piac« oo tht fuit day 
of tho week altar the cruel hxion; that la on Suoday. That day was, Daturally 
therefore, a holy day for the Christiana, the Lord's D&y, to adopt the words of tho 
writer of the Apocalypse; and Coostantine on his cooverelon to Christianity directed 
that that holy day, Sunday, which v/aa already the firat day of the week, ehaU be 
the day of rest, in oppoaition to Saturday, tlie seventh day of the week, which was 
and atill is the Sabbath of tlie Jews. He did not alter the order of the wefik*days. 
It was not by the constitutlos of ConetAntIne (hat Sunday was advanced to the 
position of the Arst day of the week ; it had occupied that leading position even In 
the Jewiflh week from perhape pro'oxilie times; aod ao, the basis on which 
Mr. Karneswara Aiyar founds his 'only explanation* of the week days in Indian 
literature disappears. 

In my paper on the ^tife sf Chilap^tikaraw (Madras Christian College 
Magazine, September 1917), 1 have attempted to refute the view that India borrow, 
ed the week and the week'day.^i from the Greeks about the 5th ceotury A.C. 
Those that hold this view depend ae their sheet anchor on the fact that the eorlieet 
iostatice so far known in Indian epigraphy of the use of the week.day la afforded by 
the Bran inscription of BudhS'Gupta of the year 484; and they say that early 
Indian literature does not afford authenticated instances of the use of the week* 
days in the civil life of t)>e country, Hovrever. the Hinpaiita meniioni Bhai- 
t(traka^aro (Sunday), the yaikanM Dharm^utra which Dr. Maodooell assigna to 
the 3rd century, nentiona BuJAit-pafa (Wedoeaday); and YagnyavaUtya SmrH 
mentions Sunday aod Monday. Tbe Mafsytt Burtutti which is regarded as the 
earliest among the PHi anat mentions the planets in their week>day order. Ordioarily 
these instances ought to suffice to rule out the suggeation that India borrowed 
tbe week.days only in the 5tb century; but the advocates of that theory seek 
to belittle the value of tliese Instances on tbe hypothesis that they must be 
interpolatioos or later additions. That hypothesis may always be advanced to 
meet any instance that literature may aiTord; but suppose early literature doea 
not afford instances of the use of week'days: does it necessarily follow that the 
country did not know of the week.days earlier than the 5th century } Even among 
the Babylonians and Assyriaus, who were undoubtedly cognizant of the week* 
days, there is the high authority of Dr. Robertson Smith for aaying that the 
planetary week did not prevail in civil life. Tbe fact appears to be that tbe week, 
days were probably regarded originally as part of the occult lore of the land, and 
hence were not employed for geoeral purposes for a considerable length of time. 

If India most have borrowed tbe astrological week from elsewhere, why should 
it not have been from Babylonia or Assyria ? The late Shankar Balakrishna Dikshit 
says in bia Early Histcry cf Bharatiya Jolisha that India got the week-days from the 
Chaldaeans long before tbe Christian eta. Mr, V. S. Dalai in his History of /n^ioalso 
expresses the same view. That there was commerce on ao iotamational scale 
between Babylon and India, it seems to me it is idle to deny. We read in the Book 
of Kings that Solomon's fleet went to Ophir and returned laden with gold, precious 
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9 t<fflca acd “alm\3g“ wood (1. Kiogs 13?. 28» XII). whicb is coojocturod W tbs 
Iodise ssadalwood- iVhcreTer 0(*it mifbt ha^e been, in South Arabia as Geossis 
X. 29 seams to indicate or in India as has been often asserted, it is quite clear that 
araoDg the cargo that S^ocmid’s ships U'OQgbt on their return were Indian articles, 
such as aloes and peacocks (1. Kings X. 22). PUWogy discloses that the Hebrew 
words tvii and oAa/in come from the Tamil wosds and agil respectively; aiid 
it is inteiesliog to note Chat the Hebrew word for muslin is flWAn, so called 
obviously from the land of the Indus whence it was exported. Arrian mentionR 
that the maritinie city of Patala io the Indus della was the centre of trade between 
India and Babylcsia. Thus there was isteraational traffic in merchandise aod 
manufactures between ^e two countries in very remote tames. Among the business 
tablets found in Nippm in Babyknla, records of dealings by a banking bouse with 
Indiaa merebaots have been discovered. Ancient Hindu intercourse with the 
Hittites of Syria is evidenced by the occurrence of Cbe Sanskrit numerals M, 
fianea, nova, in tbs cunmfonxi inacriptiODS of Bofboskm; and further it has 

been brought to light Chat one of Che languages an which the inscriptions in that city 
are written is an dd Indian language. Again, recent investigations have disclosed 
the significant fact that gods bearing such names as MUra-ri/, Arune-ssi And 
/nira, names possessing an uomisCakable reJatiao to the names of Hindu Godsi 
were worshipped in the Mitani Kingdom which was situated on the right bank of 
the river Kur, and which extended Cowards tbe Caspian sea. From all this it may 
be concluded that in the distant past there was extensive intercourse between India 
and Babylonia and Assyria; aod when two dvilisad peoples have such intercourse, 
I should have thought that between them exchange of intellectual Ideas would have 
been as easy and oatural as (he exchange of tbe products of their I^our. Tbe 
natural tendency would be to produce between them a material and social comity 
which might be expected to affect tht fabric of arts, science, letters, philosophy 
and religion of each nation. Nevertheless, Mr. Kameswara Aiyar tells ns that 
^e first opportunity for India to borrow from or exchange with another country 
inteilectual ideas or devices presented itself cdy io "the goldeo period of tbe 
Guptas,” when Chaadragupta Vikraraaditya’s successful arms had reduced Gujarat 
and Kathiawar and opened up free access to the ports of western India. We are 
not told what agency prevented tbe advance of intellectual waves from Babylonia 
or Assyria to Indian shores, when there was brisk international traffic between 
those kingdoms and India. 1 do not know if io Mr. Kameswara Aiyar’s view, 
tbe cataclysm of wax, vit^ce or disceder is an essential preinde to the interchange 
of iDtellectual ideas between two oaboDs, as tbe use of the expressions, " a collision 
of two cultures ”, "aclasb and competition between coodicting modes of thought”, 
whicb be employs in titis connection, seems to suggest. If Europe ides "travelled 
with (he goods of the Alexandrian merchants” into India in Cbaodragupta's days 
and iofiuenced his coort and subjects, why, as the result of tbe ancient $ea*borae 
commerce between India aod Babylonia, should not some Babylonian thoughts and 
ideas have (ravelled to India along with Bal^looian goods or money ? At any rate, 
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^ readers of juveaal'e Satires know that Indian astrolog:ers competed wifb tbeir 
Chaldaeaa brethieo for the custom of rich Rooian ladies in the Utter part of the 
hrst or the beginning of the second century; and consequeotly Indian astrology 
need not have waited till the 5th century A.C. to make its borrowal of tbe week* 
days, It could have effected it without trouble from tbe Cbaldnean astrologers 
themselves long before that date. 

I know I sbail be regarded as over*bold if I suggested that, after alb India might 
not have borrowed tbe astrological week from abroad. There are scholars who hold 
the view that Sumerian culture was of Indian otigin ; but that is a very Urge 
question which need not be discussed here. Having regard to the conditiose under 
which controversies regarding ancient Indian culture are usually conducted, even 
inucb more modest claims on behalf of ancient India cannot be advanced without 
considerable temerity. Everybody knows that, v/benever in respect of any branch 
of ancient leamicg a claim for originality is made ou belialf of India, the burden of 
establishing or even rendering probable that claim is thrown on the person who 
advances it; for the normal condition is taken to be that India ehould be relegated 
to tbe ;>ositlon of the borrower. Whether India borrowed her astronomy and 
astrology from abroad is not by any meani a setcisd question. Prof. MaxMuller 
and Dr. Thibaut entertained tlie view that the study of astronomy in India was 
indigenous. It has now passed beyond the range of controversy that the lunar 
godiac was invented in India. Tbe various rsligious observances and eeremoniai 
rituals ordained for the Hindu, oecessitated astronomical or astrological study and 
calculation for their regulation. The new moon and tbe full moon would naturally 
become religious occasions and thus a lunar month would come to be regarded 
as consisting of two sacred cycles. A Further basis for the sub*dlvislon of each 
of tbese cycles might be found in the phases of the moon; and a week so 
determined will have an average length of 7 days in round numbers, discarding 
fractions. This number coinciding 4rith the number of planets in ancient astro* 
Domy, tbe idea would naturally suggest itself to a people with imagination, as 
the ancient Hindus certainly were, of aesigoiog a day to each planet. So far 
the BQcieut Hindus need not have gone to foreign lands for inspiration. It iSf 
however, said that in settling the order of the week days, ancient India depended 
on foreign help. It is stated that the division of tbe civil day into 24 hours 
determined the order of the week days: and a day of 24 hours is unknown in loditm 
literature. I am not quite sure that tbe statement that the diviuon of the nyctbe* 
meroninto 24 parts is not met with anywhere in Indian literature is correct; for it is 
my belief that from Kalidasa's writings it may be gathered that he uses the twenty- 
four hours day; but that apart, can the order of the week-days be explained only 
on tbe basis of 24 parts to tlie nyctbeneron F The week days may also be explained 
on tbe basis of a day of 50 ghc/ikas which I believe is a division peculiar to India. 
The planets of ancient Indian astronomy are the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. If we consecrate tbe first ghaiiMa of tbe first day to tbe 
Sun, as the most important of tbe planets, then Macs will have tbe second ghatika, 
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Jupiter the third. Saturn the fourth, the Mooc the fifth. Mercury ibeaxtb, Veoue the 
seventh and the Snna^f&ia the ei^tb gkatik*. On this arrangement the Sun wUI 
ultimately have the 57tb /Aao’ie, Mara the 56Cb. Jupiter the 59th and Saturn the 
60tb ghatiia of the first day of the week; and over the first ghoUka of the second 
day the Moon will preside. In the same manner, Mars will preside over the first 
gktUika of the third day, Mercory over the first ghatika of the fourth day, Jupiter 
over the first of the fifth day, Venus over the first ghatilta of the uxth day 

and Saturn over the first ghcHka the seventh day of the week. Perhaps thU 
expbioatioD of the origin <£ the week-day order In India wih be pronounced to be 
patTioUc i bat may I snbmil that * patriotic’ need not necessarily be equivaCed with 
* unscientific ’ or 'fancifni*? 1 may here note the fact, for that may have some 
significance, that while the ancient Chaldaean day and the Indian day resemble in 
being reckoned from sunrise Co sunrise, the ancient Egypdar^s and the ancient 
Greeks reckoned their day f mn midnight to midnight. 

The sunfesdofi tSai andeot India owed the evc^utioo of her planetary week 
and week-days to her ovre genius, may or may not be acceptable; but if a borrowal 
has to be postulated, then Mr. Kameswara Aiyax himself secsis to admit the 
possibility of the Tamil pec^le having been able to derive the solar signs, the week 
and similar cooceptioos from the Babylonians or die Greeks several centuries before 
Christ; and I venture to suggest that the gamg possit^ty may be claimed not 
unreasonably for Northem India or ancient Sanskrit India also. 


REVIEWS. 


The Mahabharata. 

^*9tcs vf a ifndy tf the preiimnary chapters, being an ailempl la sepirale genuiue 

from tpurious mailer.') 

By MK. V. VKNKATACHELLA AYYAU, B.A., B.L„ ^fKLLORE. 


'l'U£ exceUent study before us is based on the comparative examiaatlon of four 
recensions of this famous epici namely, the Calcutta edition of Fratap Chunder 
Roy, an edition in Telugu characters publfshed about sixty years ago, the Dravida 
recension published by some Kumbakonam Pandits and the Bombay edition by 
Messrs. Oopal Karayan dc Co. The author has laid under contribution also a 
translation in Telugu of the epic by the groat Telugu poet Kannaya Bhatta in the 
eleventh century A.D. and the reference to the epic by AI berun). 

While in the main all the recensions agree as to the text of the epic, the 
divergence among them as to portions of the same are palpably great. No one 
text agrees with another in the number of slokas It gives. The sequence of the 
ciiapters is often found varied. The arrangement of matter differs, frequently, In 
respect of even individual chapters. Whole Adhyayas or chapters, given In one 
edition, are looked for in vain in the others. The careful student cannot fail to 
observe the literary style of different epochs brought together, oftentimes la the 
course of the same Adhyayas. The artless simplicity of the early periods, the 
artificialities of the latest, and the rhetorical Aourishes of the mediaeval period 
may be seen side by aide in a strange combination in the course of the same 
chapter. A critical study of the text is a real necessity. The Bharata, as we find 
it, is an encyclopedia treating of many subjects which have no connecting bond 
between them. We And in it what was oAered as history, whet was regarded as 
geography, wbat was believed to be religion, philosophy, polity, science, and 
several other topics of interest. Did the Bharata exist at the start in tbe form in 
which we And it I Was it the work of one man or of one period? 

It is these questions that Mr. Venkatachella Ayyar attempts to answer lo the 
book of over 400 pages before us. And he bas answered them in no uncertain 
voice. The volume is replete with instances of careful exegetical study and 
unbending logic. The close analysis of the preiimioary chapters and the well* 
reasoned comparison of parallel readings have yielded a rich and interesting 
harvest. 

To follow the arguments in the book even briefly would take us far beyond 
tbe space permitted us. We would content ourselves with remarking that the 
interested reader will be amply rewarded by even a cursory perusal of the work. 
We can here hardly do more than summarize a few of the eonclusious arrived at 
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by the author. " Puttiog the sennl facta together, that Dhritaiaahtra’a summary 
ends vitb the coateats of the llth Book; that the Sauti has aot earned it farther; 
that bis ova summary, ap to the peuat of his iotioducir^ Dhritarashtra, stops with 
the outbreak of the war; that the suggestioo io the neat Book leads to the fafet' 
eoee that only the first elayen Books were canonical; ve may take it as tolerably 
certaiu that the last seven Books are sparious.” *' The undermentioned suggestions 
may be infened from the contents of the first chapter That the Bbarata 
existed in various forms in various periods. S. That the extent of the Bharata 
of Vyaaa, i.g., of the origiaal cast, was probably not greater than 8,800 verses. 
That the upakhyanatQS formed no part of Vyasa's Bbarata. That systematised 
efforts were made to convert it into an eacyelopssdia. That the didactic portions, 
and those concerned with tbe elaborations of “ Vedic and Shastraic’* teachings 
were interpolations of later periods. Repetitions frequently occur of the same 
story in the Mahabbarata. ‘''Die reason can be suggested. It is probable that 
the first version of tbe story, which is generally brief, was all that tbe original cast 
contained. But later, workers at the Bhaiata took in hand the revision of the 
episodes, amplifying them in every way (hey cODCnved." Regarding the notorious 
incident of tbe attempt to atrip Draupadi naked in the Durbar Hall of Duiyodhana, 
Mr. Ayyai has tbe following :—'* In all probability, the idea, as to tbe outrage on 
Draupadi, of the earlier draft of the Bbarata, waa confined Co her enforced 
appearance in the public hall, contrary to (he cuatoms and maoners of the country 
(here we feel some difficnlty in agreeing with tbe author that there was any such 
custom prevalent in those times) i tba( the further outrage of attempting to atrip 
bet of her wearing apparel was the invention of a later age : that the appeal to 
Krishna, the Avatar, and his miraculous intervention, were yet later introductions 
intended for the glorification of (he Avatar." As regards tbe 13th and the Idth 
Books, namely Saati and dnusasanika Parvas, he says; *‘They are stupendous 
forgeries ; the 13th Book was of a later period than the 12th; in the case of both 
these Books, they were repeatedly added (o in later generatioru, ’ 

The above extracts will amply show tbe wide field for interesting study that 
the subject offers ; and Mr. Ayyar is a safe friend with whom to explore these fields. 
We shall coneVade this all too brief a review with our tribute of praise lor his 
patient and froitfol labours. We are aware that tbe attentions of a select body of 
scholars are betag devoted to this study in the Bhandarkar Institute and we have 
littie doubt that those researches wiU, in a large measure, bear ont many of Mr. 
Ayyaris conclusions so far as they go. 


A. V, R. 
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Records of the IV Madras Pioneers, 1759—1003. 

(lh< 64 (h Pioneers) 

By Major H, y. Murlano, 64th Pionberr. 


This Kivndsomely tumed*out quarto volume of over 800 pages is a substantial 
coiilribuliofi to the history of early British military activities in South India; and 
Major Miirland deserves the gratitude both of those who are interested in the his¬ 
tory of this gallant and faithful old regiment and of those who delight to wander 
through the mazes of Indian history in general. The wideness of bis researches, 
often through records that are not easily come by, and the care and thoroughness 
with which the work has been done, merit the highest commendation. In following 
the fortunes of the regiment over parts of three centuries, Major MurUnd has set 
himself to indicate the politics of the times, the movements of armies on both 
sides of the (lelds of war, and tlie issues of the various campaigns that come under 
review. Tlie present writer knows of no single volume or series of volumes in 
which such iaformation, succinct and exact, has been brought together. It is 
rither a matter of regret that the " Records are published for private circulation 
only; and therefore the presentation of a copy to the Mythic Society by the 6^(h 
Pioneers gains the more both«in grace and intrinsic value. Rather more than half 
the book is taken up by the story of the campaigns in which the regiment partici¬ 
pated, together with the tale of its doings as a Pioneer regiment in civil under- 
takings; then follows a series of moat Interesting extracts which illustrate the 
ioterior economy of the regiment; and the book Is closed with some account of the 
British and Indian officers who bave been connected, through the period covered, 
with the life and doings of the regiment. It would be hard to say which of these 
is tbe most valusbie cootribution to history, for each has a unique interest and 
value. 

The names of the British officers bring to our memory the great family names 
of the 'J'uringi. the Dovetons, the Munros, and many others. Old sepoys name 
the regiment after Balllie. ''Baillle-Kl-PaUan ", famous for his great, but llbsup- 
ported, stand against Hyder and Tippu st Pollilur In 1780 and for his heroic 
fortitude during imprisonenent in Serlngapatam, till death relieved his sufferings 
but it appears clear that he did not hintself raise the regiment. The credit of (hat 
rests with George Airey, probably its first commanding officer. Honour further 
clings to the regiment in that Flint, who defended Wandiwash for 167 days in 
178^81, was at least nominally its Lieut. Colonel in 11V1 ; while wc doubt not that 
the memory of Thomas Munro’s enrolment for two years with the regiment is highly 
treasured. Probably many of our readers will desire to see the old drawing, pre* 
served in the regimental officers' mess, which represents BailUe handing his sword 
to Hyder after the battle of Pollilur. 

Since the history will be available to members of the Mythic Society in its 
library, little need here bo said of the history of the four British campaigns against 
Hyder Ali and bis son Tippu. oor of the war agaiast the Mairattas by Wellesley. 
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Enough lo saj lhat readers can rely both oo the geoerel ouUiue of Wslory, and 
also on its details i a careful study of Ibe Utter can iiardJy produce a single ^rrec- 
tion, and none that Is importaot. Load loembers of the Society will delight to 
note that the present 64lb—fwnierly the 5tb, and then the 4th battalion, with at 
first Coast sepoys.” then *'Carnatic Battalioe.” afterwards “ Madras NatUe 
lofauijy," as its descriptions—was present ip Mysore in 1768 under the renowned 
Col. Joseph Smith, again at the captore of Bangalore and the siege of Nandidroog. 
and did heavy convoy «orh in the campaign of 1799 under the direction of Capt. 
Alexander Read. One of its coamandants, C^t. Kathanlel Dawus, died at 
Bangalore is March, 1791. just after the si^, and was buried in the fort itself, 
but his tomb like many another has been swept out of recognition. 

The amasjag fidelity and service of tbe Indian sepoy of Sooth India is reveal* 
ed again in these records. When tbe fortunes of the British were suffering eclipse 
in 1780^94. when the Civil authorities and tbe Military leaders were hopelessly at 
variance and cooseqnentiy tbe troops were again and again more than half starved 
and almost helpless for lack of stores and ammunition, when leaders hesitated and 
bungled away their chances of victory, then the sepoys kept faith and fighting 
spirit to an extent that elicits wonder and adcniraclon. Smith, Coote, Wellesley, 
all in their turn testify to tbe bravery and endurance of their sepoys. Perhaps the 
time when their lamp shone brightest was when nuenbers of those who bad escaped 
from the disaster of BailHe, and bad made their way to the array that did not make 
its way to them, still marched and (ought with tbe most gallant. Major Murlaod 
rightly does not attempt to indicate tbe worth of all this, because it is beyond 
description ; he contents hirnself with the bare record of facts and of the slate* 
menta of eye*witnesses. 

Readers of old records of military denngs jn India must often have been struck 
to find how very young numbers of (he British troops and oflScers were. Tippu 
could find about wty youths in captivity in (he neighbourhood of Bangalore in 
17&8, and sent them off to be incloded in his 'cheylah' battalions. Here is a 
record of two boys, neither more than fifteen years of age. in charge of companies 
at (he siege of Pondicherry in 1778; a fact poasihly due to the old system which 
sometimes granted a deceased father's commission to his soo even, as in the case 
of General Monin. buried at Trichioopoly. at the tender age of five years. Other 
reasons lay in the dfffculty in secoriog recruits for India, so that recruits were 
found in the imnuture, and often, alas, in (be gaols of the country. 

We note with great interest in (be record of the interior economy of the regl* 
menl, the system, started io 1785, of granting the pay of a sepoy who bad been 
killed or had died in the service to <»e of his sons, who when be was ripeniug into 
manhood must either enlist or be struck off (he regimental roll. The system seems 
to have worked well, for two years after its initiation Che numbers of two "recruit 
boys" per company were increased to forty per r^meni, and that again sliorriy 
after to fifty. How much of regimental tradition, pride of service, mutual sfiectioo. 
must have been fostered by this old astern i 


It is iQiersstiof to Uyinen in mutters military to note the frequency of the 
changes io details of regimental equipment, clothing, pay, etc., through the yevs. 
Military tailors have ever had keen eyes, and changeable tastes. NVe note that the 
best leaders were ever the most careful of their men, even of their finaaces. Smith 
/.g.. recommended in 1770 that commanding officers should not stop “more than 
four, or at most hve, rupees from any sepoyfor his clothing. “Slops" that 
clothing is ealled^later in the same year, a term that is now unknown to modern 
English generally, but is retained in the rural districts of Morth England to dea< 
eribe, when used in the singular an “overall, a smock,” and when in the plural a 
man’s nether garments, specially of a “ sloppy " cut. 

The dress of British soldiers and their officers in those early days must have 
been a burden to the Aesh in days of battle and long marching. William Hickey 
is quoted here as witnessing to the fact that " officers In India dress precisely the 
same (in point of coat at least), as In Europe, and although certainly absurd In 
such extreme heat, actually button the lapel close up to the throat.” The draw* 
ings which represent the 18th century soldier in India bear the same testimony to 
theuseof very unsuitable Western clothing by the Eastern campaigner. Small 
wonder that (be climate claimed vast number of victims. Oo the other hand a 
study of the dress of Che sepoys as described in 1780 shows that it was as simple 
and efficient ns it was picturesque. 

Much more has been marked down for comment, but the reviewer must be 
content thus far to commend these fascinating “ Records’’ to the Mythic Society's 
readers, being sensible that this but poorly indicates the great worth of the compl* 
lation that Major Murland hni given us. 

P. G. 


Magadi Kempegowda. 

Bv S. K. Marasimhaiya. 


The book gives a connected account of the relga and doings of Kempegovda 
and his ancestors and Alls up the gap io the history of Mysore so far as it relates to 
the family of this chieftain who is gratefully remembered even to this day. 
Mysore is a land In which several Palegars have played their part and Ketupe* 
gowda is one of the foremost among them. Monuments erected by him can be 
seen In and around Bangalore. The remains of the several forts built by him, the 
temples and tanks constructed and the many grants made by him bear ample 
testimony to his vise administration, his scrupulous regard for the protection and 
welfare of his subjects and lastly his devotion aud charitable dlsposHIon generally. 
Even with in the precincts of Bangalore, which Is stated (o have i>een founded by 
him, we see several remains of the structures erected by him and the four watch 
towers are a dally reminder to the people of this great man. He is surely a 
personage any people may be proud of and yet very little Is known or written 
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about him and bis reign except as a builder of ibis temple, the grantor of that 
ioam and so oq. The author in brie^Dg t^tber all Ibe scattered information 
about this illustrious chieftaju haadoee a real public r>^- Though there is 
scope for impioremeot, he deserves to be congratulated on the success bis maiden 
attempt has achieved. 

We hope some one will take up ao English vertioo of Kctnpegowda for the 
benefit of people not well versed in Kannada. 

• T. S. 


Ramayana. 

By P. V. JAGADISA AYYAR. 

("af ih* Madras AreMmUgisai Dtpartmtat) 

We thank the author fm* having placed us in possession of a copy of this 
book. It is a sice abstract in Engiisb of the famons epic. It is neatly got up 
and is written in easy style. It is useful (or general reading by boys and girls for 
whom it is primarily meant. 

A'.^.—Copies can be bad oi Kesars. VaadyanaibaB Pros., Uylapore, Uadraa—Price Ra. t*S^c. 


Siva Tattwa Ratnakara. 

(To U fuitisfisd 6f Msssrt. B. MaiK 6* O., Vtpt^y, Madras) 

We are in receipt of a prospectus of the above work from its publishers. It 
is s famous work os the Veeiksajva coll, compiled in the early part oi the Ifith 
century under the patronage of the Lingayet King Basavtuaia af Ketadi. The 
publication of the Sanskrit text with an English translation is promised. 

Considering the »se and importance of tbe work, tbe price is low being only 
about Rs. 22 and the publtsbers deserve the support of all Veerasafvas and siu* 
dents of Indian religions in thclx undertaking. 


Books presented or purchased during the quarter 
ending 30th September 1922. 
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Annuel Report of the Archeological Survey of India, Eastern Circle, (or 

Index to Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, Nos. 1^. 

Superintendent, Government Printing, Punjab. 

Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Archtcological Survey, Hindu 
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Superintendent, Government Printirtg, Bihar and Orissa. 

Annual Progress Report of the Archteologleal Survey of India, Central Circle*, 
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Caravan lourneys and Wanderings in Persia, Afghanistan, Turkestan and 
BeloochiStan by J. P. Perrier. 

" St. Thomas, the Apostle In India.” 

Dr. M. Sreenivoea Rao, M.A.. M.D. 

Drittes Jahrbuch Der Schopenhauer Gesselschaft, Aungegeben. 22nd 
February 19 J4. 

Allgemelne Geschichte Uer Philosophie Mlt Besonderer Beriickiiehiigung Der 
Religionen Erster Band, Drltte Abkllung'^''Hie Nxchvedische Philoso¬ 
phie Der inder” by Paul Deussen. 

Do ''Aligemnine Einleistung uad Philosophic 7)es Veda Bis Auf Die 
Upanishads” by Paul Dcussen. 

Do ” Die Philosophie Der Upanishads.” 

Dr. Jivftnj: Jamshedjl Modi, BJ^., Ph.D., C.I.E. (Auihoi) 

Anthropological Papers—Part II. 

Asiatic Papers—Part II. 

Mr. A. V. Ramanathan, B.A. 

* % 

The Russian Grammar by Cb. Rcii!. 
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" Akkalpucdi Grant of Siogfaya Nayaka.’* 
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" Saptaabatakaai Des Hala” edited vitb notes and transladon by A. Weber. 
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“ Sanchi Tope '* by Sir Joba MaiabaH. 

" Tbe ioAueace of the age on the vriter " by Gboeal, M.A. 

Mr. R. Rama RaOi B.A. f' Atahor) 

JaimiDt Bharata Katba Sangraha. 

Hr. S. K. Narasimbaiya {AntJkar) 

“ Magadi Kempeyovda " 

64th Piooeera. 

Records of IV Madras Pioneers froa 1759 to 1903 by Major H, F. MurUnd, 
ExocQtors and residuary legatees of the late Pradhanaeirofflani Mr. T. 
Ananda Rao's Estate. 

The entire library of Mr. Aoanda Rao. 
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An Alphabetical Eocyclopredia by Dr. Ekuil Reich. 
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KALPA-SUTRAS AND APASTAMBA. 

By B. V. Kambsvara Aiyer, Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S, 


literature falls under two broad heads: (1) the sCttras of the 4ha(l‘ 
darianoi* (Che six systems of Indian philosophy) and (2) the Kalpa sucras. 
It is not easy to decide which is earlier. It is however probable, as pointed 
out by Dr. G. BUhler,t that some of the later authors of the Kalpasutra, like 
Apastamba, were acquainted with the purvo and theuttara mIm&msS, the latter 
of which presupposes the other philosophical systems. Of these six systemK, 
five do not concern themselves with the Karma-Kinda (ritualistic portion) of 
the Vedas. The purva*mTmrims& siltra of Jaimini alone occupies itself with 
the Karma* Kl pda and lays down the canons which apply to the interpre¬ 
tation of Vedic texts and which have been accepted by the uttara mtm&msi 
or Vedinta and applied by ft to the interpretation of Upanishadic texts. 
Excepting the pOrvamimamsS, there is little in common between the darsana- 
sutras and the Kalpa*sutras. 

The Kalpa-sutra constitutes one branch of the VedSngas, out of the six 
branches t of knowledge which are considered necessary for the correct 

* Ny&ya and Vailesbaka, Sinlibya aad Yosa, pdrva and uttara mlmAintS. 

t S. D. E.. Vol. II, IfitrodoetioB. 

C TbBM arai’/AaU (pbenetica), Vyikarans {gramoiar), Ckhart4^i {isetnca), (aty* 

mology aod aKplacatioQ of Vedic worda)« JyaHtha (aatrcoomy) aod Kaipt* (rituals), 
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understanding of the Vedas. The malo divisions of a Kalpa-sutra are three:— 
(1) Sraiita which, difesting and arranging the teaching of the Vedic Samhitls 
and SSkhas, lays down rales for the periornsance of the several sacrifices In 
the three Vedic fires. (2) GrihyA, which lays down rules for the performance 
of the rites like Upanayana, Vivaha and ^raddha in the grihya [aupasana) 
fire and (3) Dkarma or Sirnaydeharika, which summarises the teachings of 
the Vedas and the practice 6f the wise and learned with regard to the duties 
of the several vama^ and diramas and the penances and penalties for 
dereliction of duties. 

At one time, there appear to have been many complete works treating 
of all the three divisions of the Kalpa. A great many of them have been lost, 
their authors* being quoted or referred to by the later Sutrakaras. The exist* 
ing Kalpa sutras are (1) for the Rig Veda, ^ankhftyana and Alvallyana whose 
works, as now extant, are confined to the ^rauta and the gfihya, (2) for the 
Sima Veda, Latyayana end Dribyayana (irauta), Gobhik and Khidira 
(grihya) and Gautama (dbarma), (3) for the Sukla Yajurveda Katyayana 
(^rauta), Paraskara (grihya), (4) for t))e Krishna Yajurveda (Baudhayana 
and Apastaihba (all (he three branches), Bharadvija and Satyashidha Hiran* 
yakesin (grihya). Fanini speaks of the ancient Brahmanas and Kaipas 
in one of his Sutras (IV—3, 105) thereby making us un¬ 
derstand that in bis time there were Brihmanas and ICalpa Sutras which 
were raided as ancient and others which were considered as later. Some 
of the Kalpa Sutras would thus go back to very nearly the times of (he Brih* 
manas, while the latest of them, which have no scruples about fiesh-eating, 
must be earlier than, say, the fourth century B.C., the period when the Jain 
and Buddhist tenets b^an to have sway. 

Baudhayana and Apastamba, both of the Taitticiya Sakha, are the only 
authors whose works comprise the complete Kalpa ritual. While Baud hay ana's 
Kalpa Sutra cannot be said to be free from later interpolations and additions, 
Apastamba's is singularly free from such tampering, as has been conclusively 
shown by Dr. G. Bchlec; hence the peculiar interest which attaches to 
ApasUmba for the critical student. Apastamba appears to belong to the 
Dekhan (probably the Andbra country) and Baudhayana would also appear to 
belong to of at any rate, to be acquainted with the Dekhan. Most of the 
Taittiriyas of South India belong lo the school of Apastamba; of the rest, the 
majority are Baud hayaaas,while a few belong to the schools of Bharadvija or 
Hiranyakesio. 

The KaJpa-Sdtra of Apastamba consists of thirty pralnas or chapters. 

“ S^. HbFu, KXnva, KssFu, PosbkaraaUi. SitySyuui. Mfi^ukeya, vidtf Ap : Dh : 
y—10—?8—J, «te. 
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" The first twenty-four treat of the several ^rauta sacrifices; the twenty-fifth * 
conuins the paribhaskas (axioms and postulates), the pravara-Khatfda (the 
pedigree of Scharyas) and the hautraka. (prayers to be redted by. the hotraia 
priests). The twenty-sixth is the mantra-pralna (or eijAgaikanda) which con¬ 
tains the Vedic texts and prayers to be used in the grihya rites. The twenty- 
seventh is the gcihya Sijtra which lays down the roles of the grihya rites in 
the order of the mantras in the preceding pralna. The next two pra^nas con¬ 
stitute the Dharma Sutra. The thirtieth contains the sutra, which lays 
down the geometrical rules for construction of the sacrificial altar, etc. 

In his Catalogue, Dr. Burnell mentions chat sometimes two pra^n&s» 
treating of the paitri}7udhika (funeral) rites were counted as the thirty-first 
and thirty-second prsinas. But till of late, Apastamba's sCitra on the 
Pitrimedha was known only by name and many orthodox pandits went so far 
as to assert that Apastamba himself wrote no Sutra on the subject, that it 
was Bhiradv&jathac wrote a Siltra on funeral rites and this work was some¬ 
times known as or talked of as ApasCamba's. 

The late M. M< Ga^iapatl Sistrin, of the Tanjore District, succeeded in 
getting some manuscript copies of Apastamba’s Pitrimedha Sutra with two 
commentaries, one by the earlier and famous Kapardisv&min and the other 
by one Gopfila Pao4ita and in 1906, he published in Grantba the SCtra of 
Apsstamba and Kapardin’s bhishya, extracts from that of Gopfila and a 
commentary of his ownt explaining also the Vedic texts connected with the 
rites along with the Apara-prayoga of And a Pillai. As Apaitamba’s Pitri* 
medha Sijtra is not likely to be known to Sanskritists in India or outside a 
short description of it may not be uninteresting. 

The work consists of two prsifnas and as there ts no indication that it 
was meant as the last two chapters of Apastamba’s Kalpa Sutra, it must be 
supposed that this work did not form part of the Kalpa Sutra and that it was, 
therefore, a separate treatise. There would also be a sentimental objection, 
from the Indian standpoint, to close a great work like the Kalpa Sutra with a 
description of the inauspicious funeral ceremonies.! The remarks at the end 

of each patala of Kapardi-bbishya run thus-*—. 

_without connecting the work with the great body of the Kalpa 

Sutra. It would be thus legitimate to presume that Apastamba composed this 
apara sijtra as a separate treatise, intending by it to complete the exposition 

* Mk( MQll«r notea th^ (h« Prtij'0S«r«inu9AtS of who is Mcd to have b«en 

mioiJter of VirtbbflpiKi. »oo of th* fonoas King fiubkn of VijayaBAg&rt. sftl«o • ?TCTtrw 
Vol, XXX. pp. 312 & 3i3. U 90. bow ar* the ibicty piaius eceou&lod for^ 
1 Somo Satra writers like Mid PiraskatA hml of th« phpmedba ia Ihobody of their 

Opbya-Sutraa, 
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of aU Vaidik rites which a twice-born Arya bad to go through ia the course of 
bis life. 

The first prasna of the Pitrimedha Sutra consists of four pal alas or 
sections. The first two pataks treat of the ceremonies to be performed on 
the eve of death and on the first day of demise—the selection of the burning- 
ground, the washing, dressing and carrying of the dead body to the burning- 
ground, the offering of the body on the funeral pyre with solemn rites and 
prayers and the return-home of the mourners after bath; they consist of eight 
khaodas and 138 sutras; the mantras to be used are mostly taken from the 
fourth prapathaka of the Taittiriya Aranyaka, the texts being indicated by the 
prallkas or commeticit^ words. The third patala consisting of two khapdas 
and 28 sutras treats of the second day’s ceremony, the collection of bones and 
the daily offerings up to the tenth day. The first two khapdas of the fourth 
patala (55 sutras) treat of the tenth day's ceremony closing with the 
and Amanda homas which mark the end of mourning; the third khapda treats 
of the special variations of the rite, that appertain to brahma-medka satnskara, 
a mode of the disposal of the dead who are considered holy and spiritually 
advanced. 

The second pcafna is a single patala with two khandas and 19 sutras. 
It treats of the ceremonies connected with the depositing in an altar of clod 
{lo8hta‘chU*) of the urn of bones of those who were offered up in the Kithaka 
fire.* There Is nothing in tbeGrantha (and the only) edition to show that 
there is a second pralna at all. This praloa has no bhashya. Kapardin*s com¬ 
mentary ends with the first pralna, the colophon running 



Tbe editor has, however, printed the sutras separately at the end of the 
volume, where we come across these two khandas, following the third kha^d^ 
of patala IV. Comparing these sutras with tbe corresponding portion of 
A^dapillai’s Apara-prayoga and with the colophon in Kapardin's bhashya, and 
having in mind (be tradition that Apastamba Pitrimedha Sutra has two pra^nas, 
one is led to conclude that these two khandas formed the second pralna. The 
rite treated of in this prasna has long become obsolete and Kapardi-Svamin’s 
omission to notice or explain this portion can, therefore, be easily understood. 

A word as to the commentaries on Apastamba Siitra. His Srauta Siitra 
is commented on by Rudradatta. Whether he Is the same as Haradatta who 
has commented on the Manlrat pralna, the Gfibya, and the Dharma Sutra or 
different from him cannot be decided conclusively. If sve are to rely on tbe 


* Sfrntra, Me.. tNated of la tbt Kaths pniQu (X—XII} ot tha Taitbriya Br&bmsna 
tS. D, E„ Vo). XXX. p. 313. 



mangata ^lokss of the bh&$hy&9i have to conclude that they are ditferent> 
Rudradatta invoking the aid of Vishiju while beginning his com* 

mentary OQ Che Srauta Sutra whereas Hatadatta begins hU commentaries oa 
the Mancra*pra|na and the Dharma Sutras with prostrations to Mahadeva. 
It is well known that Sanskrit authors while commencing their works, invoke 
only their ishta-dcvatafs. Kapardi*Svimin has commented on the Paribb&shi* 
pa|ala (Pr. xxv) and the Pitti*medha Sutra (?r. !.)• Ivapardin’s fame as a 
commentator is great as attested by the familar saying 

I ^ II etc. He has perhaps commented on the other 
parts of Apastamba’a Kalpa^Sutra; but his work, if any, is probably lost. 
Prof. Max Muller notes that a MSS. (1127, now 307) in the India Offi.ce 
Library, dated Sfika 1556 contains both Kapardin's commentary on the 
Parjbh&sh& pa^ala and A^i^apillai's Prayoga*vritti. If so. both these writers 
must be earlier chan the seventeenth century. Dr. Burnell on whom Max* 
Muller relies would appear to think that Kapardin and Ap^nplUai are one and 
the same person. The two are different writers. Kapardin's work is a 
bhishya. Ao^epillai has not written any bhishya on Apastamba. He has 
written only vrittis, wherein he has adapted and reproduced Apastemba's 
sCtiStS, modifying, enlarging and elucidating them so as to meet modern Vaidik 
requirements. His prayoga vrittis (manuals of procedure) have now replaced 
Ap«stamba*s iirauta, grihya and pitrimedha sUtras. An^apilUi is a Tamil 
name; more fully the name is A^de'pillihr (Ganeia who saved). Probably he 
was named after the elephant*faced deity of his village* In his works, he 
calls himself not by his Tamil and familiar name, but by his Sanskrit 
Itrman—Tilabrindanivftsin, the colophon to his works running 

* vwvK (or ^ etc. 

Max Mailer observes, he (Dr. Burnell) states that according to tradition the 
author* was a native of Southern India, called Atidappillai.t and that Tilabrinda 
or TMavpinta is a translation of the Tamil panai-kbipu, a very common name 
for villages among palmyra trees (panaispalmyra; kilu»forest)." Perhaps 
so. But it is unusual for a writer to designate himself by the name of bis 
village or leave no clue as to his true barman. In the Tamil districts, he is 
simply called AtidspiUai. 


* H«r« Dr. Baro«ll is coatoandioe An^tplll&i »l(b Kupexjlo. 
t The double is focorrect in Temil. 



MYSORE CASTES AND TRIBES. 
By- Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao. 
(Continued from VoL XJil, p. 486.) 


RESTRICTIONS ON MARRIAGE. 

(a) Linguistic, Ttfiritorial and other. 

A similar custom appears to prevail amoog the Sidas. Among them 
the marriage takes place in the new husband’s village, to which the widow 
repairs. She lodges in a temple for the time being. The would*be husband 
goes there with some of his easternen and presents her with a new cloth and 
a bodice cloth which she wears. Glass bangles are put on her wrists, and in 
tbe presence of the assembled eastern en, the man, or as in some places a 
pemarried widow, ties thetdlt to her. Meanwhile the man’s bouse is vacated 
and rendered dark for the occasion and the man himself is made to sit in 
it in a corner. The womao is conducted to this place, and as soon as she 
enters it, the man asks her why she has come there. She replies, “ I have 
come to light a lamp in your dark house. *' Then a light is lit, and the 
whole function ends with a caste dinner. 

Among the Upparas tbe ceremony cannot in some places take place 
even in the father’s village. It usually takes place in a different village, 
from which the couple do not return to their own village for some time. 
The ceremony is performed either in a temple or in an unoccupied house. 
The day fixed for it is usually duriog the dark fortnight. The woman is 
seated in a dark place, beside the door. The would'be husband pays doM U 
tbe bride-price, goes to the spot where the woman sits and ties the i&U. 
The caste headman or beadle sprinkles rice on the couple and in some 
places gives three strokes with a rattan to the woman and declares that 
they have become husband and wife, repeating the words: ” In the presence 
of the elder Guru, in the presence of the kinsmen, this woman is given 
to you as wife. If you fail her, you will be liable to punishment.” Remarking 
on the existence of similar customs elsewhere in India, Sir Edward Gait says: 

“ It bu b««a ibftt thera is a spirit be«is (or the roJe that the uami^e of a widow 

iDuai take piac« at oisbt in (be dark bait of tbe aooth. namely, tbe belief that the spirit of the 
fint bosbaod maj be enra^d at hJa widow ntnyiag again and the cooaequent dealre to evade hla 
oohee. Zt bas also been nggesied diat a bachelor marryfog a widow fin(p«rfonna a mock mar¬ 
riage with some plant or other object io the belief (hat the new buebaod'a first wife wonld 
ordioarily be Ibe maio object of the epirit’e revenge, and that a nan not previously married might 
be altacked blmaelf unleea be providea a bogus wife aa a subetitute, 

Ab objection to tb(a theory is tbal tbe dark b^ of the month ia aped^lyaaaociated with spirits, 
and that the night la the very time when they return to earth. The mock marriage of a bachelor 
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'Mas ratbsr lo be iAtendMl to bring bin on the SA>n« tevel wiiK the widow. 7be Pusleb Soper* 
lataivdent &ag:ge*ts tbet the real object io view ic selecting the tine Toeaiioned Ua a widpw's 
roarriage ie to prevent the Cods fron koowiag about it; the dead ol night asd the dark ha]{ of tbs 
moatb are pertteularly disagreeable to the Code, and all wonbjp Is forbidden betweeo n Id night 
and 4 a.w« On the other hand, ceruto castosie exist which euppori the theory. In the Central 
Provinces a second wife of the Cbttari caste worships the spirit of the dead 6rit wife, oSerisg It 
some food and a breast cloth, In order to placate it and prevent It from troeblirtg her. la the 
Punjab, the death of eubeequeat wives Is often believed to be eauaed by the angry ifrirlt of the 
first; and for this reason, amongst the Arorae of the Western PanJab, the subaeqaest wife, at tbs 
time of her marriage, wears round her aeck the picture of the first, or a paper oo which her name 
is writ tea. thas Identifying herself with her predecessor. Tlie Koltae of Sambclpur believe that t- 
bachelor marrying a widow would become an evil spirit after death If be did not first go through a 
monk marrying of the kind daecribed above. « 

The real explanation may be much eiopler. Sometimes there is a rale that ordinary marriages 
must take place daring iha bright half of the month eo that the moon nay witneee them, fu widow 
marriage Is looked down On, the converse rule may aimply mean that the cereisony, being of a lew 
reputable eltaracter. is one whieh the moon should not witneea.** 

Bfghman Influence. 

Though, as we have seen above, sexual licence within the caste is to¬ 
lerated to a certain extent, still female chastity is highly prised among the 
generality of castes and tribes in the State. This may be due to long contact 
with Brahmanism which has long inculcated the belief that marriage is a 
sacrament. Among those castes which have been largely influenced by this 
idea, even widow marriage, has ceased to exist. In some castes, while it is 
favoured by some sections, others look askance at it. Among Morasu Vokka- 
ligas, even child widows cannot remarry. Pre*marital licence is falling into 
disfavour. It is not tolerated among the Gangadi and Morasu Holeyas. 
Among them if a girl becomes pregnant before marriage she is put out of 
caste. The odium lasts even after death and to ensure a proper burial of her 
body, such a woman sets apart a sum of money (about Rs. 12) during her 
lifetime. Even among Banjaras, pre-marital intercourse is put down with a 
high hand. The Nayak of the Thunda had until recently power to subject 
the seducer in a case of that sort to ignomioious treatment, shaving his head 
on one side and parading him in the street oo the back of a donkey. This, 
however, is now out of date, and in its place, a heavy flne, as much as 
Rs. 100, is imposed on the man, who, besides, is made to pay compensation 
to the parents of the girl of an equal sum. Among the Gare section of the 
Upparas, a woman guilty of immorality is thrown out of caste. Similar 
expulsion from the caste is the fate or a woman soiling the bed of her lord 
among the Ganigas, Devangas and Kagartas. Among many castes, though, in 
theory, a woman may remain unmarried, she hardly ever does so, or is ever 
allowed to do so. as, for instance, in Malabar. Among certain castes such a 
single state of blessedness has its penalties provided ready for it. For 
instance, among the Bedars aad some other castes, a woman dying without 
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marriage is carried by men without a bier and is interred—like tender babes' 
in this respect—with the face downwards, no funeral ceremonies being 
observed- To avoid Ueatment of this kind among some castes (notably the 
Holey as) a girl who cannot get married from the absence of suitors, is 
married to trees, such as Honge {Pongittnia Giabra). £kke {CalatropU 
Gigttniea) or the Margosa or other inanimate object and dedicated to shrines. 
She then may consort with any member of the caste and has all the rights of 
a son in her father's family. Marriage is thus tendered compulsory amongst 
the generality of castes. Divorce, though easy, is not common. There is 
thus reason to believe that the relations between the sexes in the State are 
becoming steadily more regular. 

The restrictions on marriage are many among the generality of castes and 
tribes. A man roust not marry outside the limits of his caste and If he is, as 
it often happens a member of a sub>caste, he may not marry outside the parti¬ 
cular sub'caste. Occasionally too be may be able to take a girl from a parti¬ 
cular sub-caste, but not give one to it. U not infrequently happens be may 
and does marry with particular sub-castes and not with others. In the case 
of several castes (e.g., Kurubas, Holeyas, Agasas, Komati, Uppara, Kumbara, 
Banjaia, Sadas, Handi Jogi, Nagarta, Telugu Banajigas and Devanga), 
linguistic, territorial, religious and occupational differences prove effectual bars 
to inter*marriages. Among these, religion (excepting the Lingayat which always 
create a sharp line of difference) is seen to be the least harmful. In a very few 
cases, very trivial differences in the mode of pursuing the same occupation lead 
to the creation of additional bats to marriage. Thus among the Helavas, a 
begging caste, found all over the State, those who use a metal bell do not 
intermarry with those who use a wooden bell. Then, again, the metal bells 
are divided into those who sit on a bull while begging and those who have 
given up the bull while going their rounds. The Besthas who live by 
agriculture, fishing and palanquin-bearing respectively form separate endo- 
gamous groups. Similarly among the Gangadi Vokkaligas, found in the 
western and southern parts of the State, the mode of carrying marriage 
articles has led to the formation of two eadogamous divisions—those who use 
open boxes and those who use covered boxes.* Occasional!v differences in 
diet have bad the effect of separating part of the caste and making it a strictly 
endogamous unit by itself. Thus the Cheluru Gangadikaras, who are pure 
veg;clarians, marry only among themselves. Then, again, most castes are 
further divided into groups consisting of persons supposed to be descended 

* AraoQC (be Kftv>.dig» of Chinglepst Dl.—a cute of cord eeDen wbo emigrated from Mysore 
doriag Haidar'e time—tboee rrbo carry buDboo baskets do sot marry with (boee who uae miaa 
baekeu. 
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' from a common ancestor and so forbidden to intermarry. A mao is therefore 
exogamous as regards his family group and eodogamous as regards his i^ste 
or sub'Caste. While endogamy is the essence of the caste system, exogamy is 
found amongst primitive comm unities al! over the world and in Hinduism is» 
as Edward Gait suggests, probably a survival from an earlier culture. Descent, 
throughout the State, being traced through the male, the general rale is that a 
man may not marry a girl of his own exogamous group. In this State, con* 
traryto what prevails elsewhere, the limits set by exogamy do not extend to 
the families of both the parents, nor do they extend to the families of a man's 
maternal uncle or paternal aunt. Among most castes, as vi^e have seen, a man 
marries his sister's daughter or has her for his son. Cross-Cousin marriage is 
the general rule in the State. The connection between this and mother-right 
has been referred to above. It is only in rare cases—as among the KoinatiS’— 
that the rule of "turning the creeper bock" prevails. According to this rule, 
known as 6duru Mdnarikam, a girl who has been married into a family cannot 
ever after give a girl in marriage to her father's family. In the same caste, 
the rule that the bride and the bridegroom should not belong to the same 
Gotra (or sept) prevails. Similarly, we have already noted the fact that 'some 
castes allow a widower to marry his younger sister's daughter if he cannot 
otherwise wed. As elsewhere, among the Brahmans, these exogamous groups 
are generally eponymous, each group or Gotra being supposed to consist of the 
descendants of one or other of the Vedic Rishis. Gotras with similar names 
are found among a few of the other cutes (e.g., Komati, Best ha, Sale, etc.) but 
the exact nature of their connection to the groups professedly belonging to them 
is not clear. It is possible that thay trace their descent not directly to the 
Rishis whose names they bear but from their priuts who originally administer¬ 
ed to them and who belonged to these Gotras. It may be also, as suggested by 
Sir Edward Gait, that they trace their descent from members who originally 
belonged to these Gotras. This is one of those questions that stiU requires 
careful investigation, as indeed a great deal more of the many points relating 
to exogamy as practised among the castes and tribes of the State. Our pre- 
sent knowledge does not enable us to say how far exogamy is absolutely 
primitive and how far copied from other sources. Many castes and even 
sub-castes have headmen of comparatively modern times as the reputed 
ancestors of their exogamous sections. This is the case among the 
Banjaras, Nagartas, Kadu GoUas, Agasas, Tigalas, Saoyasis, Idigas among 
whom marital restrictions are of a most complicated character. Some 
groups ace named after the places where the founders originally resided 
or are supposed to have resided. Probably the origin of" house names ” is 
to be explained on some such basis as this. This is especially the case, 
2 
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^rnoDg hi tfen Dom^^rHs, W'i»s. 

FiwUy theM a,^ totemistic gto.upi which Hr? ^opn4 amorvg cnsre^ 

of (h? IriW iyp«* pf wrcm^in HI? alsfl fow.4 PtbeC PHS^es a$ 

b.ut farrhc? iflyesiigHti^W is nec^sary ^o^ a,(^y general inlereocHS he 
drswB ^b? 5 n- Fw instaj^P, vyp caooot say. {rom the ovidaDcp Dpw 

HV^Uftbip wheth?c those castes whi^ feCtiq trstcps of toteinism wpre origtftaUy 
whp. ^owly drifted into t^e wh^t of prahspanism. If so, several 
castes, including the Hpipya, l^^ruba, ^estba, Sili MaggA« Gollas, Medara, 
GoiJfi, KumUra. Helava, Qapgadi Vo^kabg^j «lc., were befo;e t^ieir absorptio;i 
into Bxahmaniacci.ip a^l probability lt\ the ^libal state of ea^tence with totemisrp 
10 ii^ll swing amo.og them. Totemis.ro as it exists in the State is of 
g;eauii\e fyp^* totem is usually sorpe animal or inanimate object 

(vegetable, flower, sup, moon, stone, etc.) formerly bold in reverence by the 
mejnbers of the sep.t and associated w:ith some taboo. Among several of the 
castes flr&r mentiprred those belpnging to the same totem do not it^terntarry. 
Among some casteaGotras reminiscent Of tbe Vedio Hishis have been adopted 
but as amopg the Bestha^ who have adopted the i^oundinya and Kasyapa 
Gottas, and tbe Sales, who have adopted Markandeya as tbeir single Gptsa, 
inoo.rporation is meaningless, as the Gotras, arc npj e^^ctive as bare, to 
interniac^iage. Amoag tbaa^,. OA fhe other hand, to^emism not altogetUsr 
dead and th^ association of Bishi G^tras t^iih th&m, seems to be a o attempt 
at engrafting tbe Brabmaft sysiMP on ft* the decaying tribal one. Among 
ceit^ castes totemisrn, is p;ac(ioaliy. dead, such as NUdiga, Handi Jogi, 

h^datu,. KiUekyata, NagartOs aft. ^mppg certain, pastes. 01 % those Uyipg 
ift paAticu.lar argas. (fg, yelftvas in the Mysore District) and Gangadi 
Vohbaliga^ (in Mysore and BaogaJArd^ have apythipg. bVe totemialic septs, 
the ^herf hayftg it. An?ong npn-Lvpgayat Sadas, there ace the flo.wes 
raee 9 ^ the o^rq mpn, but this d.iyisftkft has no sigrufjeaoce ift 

connection y,'itb, ^t foUoyrs fto^ this that those castes which dec 

not DAW exhibit any. fte^es oi tolecpjspH augbt have practised it at one time 
though, they dcopped it later. %ch. droppipg might have beep in some oases« 
as among the Sales,, Besftigs, etc., pceced^ hy the con,yeis.ioB of totem namea 
inft> tho» of Vedic ^ishis, for example K.ach Chap, (Tortoise) ip to Kasyapa, 
Among thj» Bocpatis totemi^ is psjtia^y active, two or three totem. sep.U 
being iDeluded in a Gofta. \Vhile ^ o&eness of a Gotra is, no bar to i.nteir 
marriage, the ooenets of the Sept is. This shows clearly that tbe addjtioa 
ofi the Riabi Goftas is. a recent attemp^^ at engrafting two different syscemaof 
culture. The D?,vapgas have adopted, some -flishi Gotras buf tbe f«^ that 
so^ne,of these are not of tWodictypg ig rathe; significant (e.g-, Bbaskara, 
etc.). 
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Totemismt 

Th« evidencei such as it is, warrants the general dedattlon that at one 
time totemiscn was widely prevalent among the people of the State. It his 
the usual belief associated with it here—those belonging to a particular 
tern profess to be descended from jt> reverence it in dally life in a variety of 
ways and regard that those attached to A totem (called locally Kuid or 
Bdditgu) should refrain from intermarriage; Such a connection is cohsid^red 
incestuous and brings on expulsion from the caste. Thus among the KurubaS, 
who are divided into a large number of totem is tic sepu, the commonest totems 
are among animals^ the she*buffalo and the goat which ate neither hilled nor 
eaten by members of the groups belong!hg to them and the elephant which Is 
not ridden by them; among trees the Banyan, the Indian Fig, the Fkwe 
Jn/ectonia, the wood apple, the Pronopis Spicigerai the Margosa, the Sandal* 
wood tree, the Pintis Deodaray the peepul, the tamarind, the Phyltantkas 
Emblictf, etc., which are neither cut nor burnt nor their products (oil or cake 
in the case of Margosa) used nor indeed do the people belohglng to the 
septs named after them consent to sit under them or cross their sh^tdows; 
among plants the kitchen herb, the Cshsitt AlbitUti the Phanolus Rndiatua. 
which those beloriging to them abstain from eating f jasminej peppet, VaiO’ 
tropig Oigantsa which those belonging to them reftain ftom cutting/ culti. 
vAting or using; among the heavenly bodiesi the sun and the moon; atnong 
other living beings, the ant, the fish, the cobra, the peacock/ the rabbit and 
the scorpion; and among other inanimate objects are the drum, cage, cart, 
silver, gold, flinr-stonei arrow/ knifd/ bier, pickaxe, Bengal gram, pumpkin, 
pearl, ocean, pestle, glass bangles, coneh*shell, salt, weaver’s shuttle, etc. 
In the case of all these the object after which a totem is named is not used 
for any purpose/ domestio or other. For instance, as regards the gold and 
silver and glass bangle septs, the woman belonging to these aepts do not use 
jewels made of these precious metals or use glass*bangles but instead wear 
belbmfital ones. People of the lun sept will observe some sort of fast if the 
sun does not appear as usual and even pray for his appearance oh elotidy 
days; in the case of the cobra, scorploa, etc./ they are not killed but are let 
9? when observed^ People of the pestle sept do not use it but have instead 
a wooden hammer. The saffron and horsugram septs have transferred tbelr 
allegiance to the panic seed and the jungle pepper as these things are of 
every day use< All the same the people of these septs do not grow ^aF/on 
and the horsegram. The Holeyas have very similar totems, besides the earth, 
the crow-bar, the plantain, the cuckoo, the oil mill/ lightning, pigeon, 
peacock, betel leaf, ete. Those belonging to the sdpt Nagale, a kind of (hofn, 
do not, when pierced by a thorn, pull it off themselves but truest one of 
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aoother sept to help them out of tHe difficulty. Among the Bedas similar 
septs prevail with some few additions, bug, pig, ox, the seven mountains (of 
Tirupati), etc. The Besthas have besides septs named after cxjraJ, etc, The 
Komatis have as many as 101 septs including the lotus, the lime*fruit, the 
gourd, bamboo, briajal, cardamom, camphor, etc. The Bili Maggas are said 
to have as many as sixty*six including the Brahman kite, milk, the Pofuiatnus 
Oiiorotissitfia, horse, sparrow, tank, paddy, rope, etc.; the Sales have an equally 
large number of totems including dagger, drum, mountain, nail, indigo plant, 
etc. The Vaddas have likewise septs, some of which are the pig, mortar, 
margosa, salt, bufelo, etc.; while the Nayindas have the horse, Pc/i^amia 
Glaiira, jessaaiiae, peacock, saffron, chrysanthemum, as^fira, etc. 

The Kadu GoUas have three primary exogamous septs, two of which are named 
after the bear and the moon, each of these being again subdivided into 
different exc^mous septs, the first of whidi includes the bear and the pot; 
the second among others of the moon, he*buffalo and tbe milk-hedge, and the 
third includes the pestle, gram, hoe, etc. The Morasu Vokkaligas have a 
varied number of totems of which tnay be mentioned the Banyan, wood- 
apple, pomegranate, Pongamia Glahra, the bastard teak, plantain, Ba^ut 
Latifolia, mango, coconnut among trees ; the elephant, jackal, goat and the 
tortoise among tbe animals; jasmine and chrysanthemum among flowers; 
black among the colours (men of this sept do not keep black bullocks and the 
women belonging to it do not wear black bangles or black elothes) and the 
ant hill and conch shell and silver among inanimate objects. The Madigas, 
among whom totemism seems to be decaying, possess, among other totems, 
silver, bow, umbrella, aots, gold, tatler, bear, tortoise, jessamine, tiger, saffron 
etc.; the Gollas have monkey, spotted cow, saffron, peafowl, tree, mustard, 
lion, borsegram, deodar tree, gold, sandaJ, etc.; tbe Upparas own a large 
number of totems which are the palanquin, elephant, saffron, moon, umbrella, 
coriander, Pongamia Glabra, pearl, jackal, jessamine, dagger, etc. The 
Helavas living in the Mysore District have among others the peepul tree, 
cobra, banyan, mortar, pestle and light, which last those belonging to the 
sept do not extinguish by blowing it out from the mouth. Tbe Gangadi 
Vokkahgas living in certain parts of the State have totems which include 
the moon, silver, gold, buf&lo, cat, Pongamia Glabra^ fig tree, etc. Finally, 
the Lingayat Sadas are divided into as many as thirty-three septs some of 
which are the arecanut, pigeon-pea, butter, cobra, stone, chrysanthemum, 
jessamine, lime fruit, etc. 

So far as enquiries have gone, there is in the State only one caste which 
shows any trace of that earlier form of restriction on marriage which divided the 
primitive tribe into two exogamous classes or phratries, the men of each 
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* phratry forming alliance with the other. This single caste is the Bili M^ga, 
which is divided into sixty'Six exogamous septs divided into two groups res¬ 
pectively known as the Siva and the Parvali group or the male and the female 
group, each group comprising of 33 totemistic septs. According to the custom- 
prevailing, a Siva cannot marry a Siva nor a Pan-ati a Parvati—which it is 
said would be absurd not only because they belong to the same major division 
but also because they cannot marry one of the same sex! The Gnros of 
Assam have similar divisions among them. It is a highly primitive division 
and has not therefore survived among the generality of the castes and tribes 
of the State. These are, however, some notable instances of a twofold exo- 
gamous division. Thus the Kadu Gollas and the Komatis have several main 
exogamous divisions with a number of sections (often totemistic) in each. 
The rule of exogamy applies to the major group as well as to the minor. 

In this connection a suggestion of some importance is thrown out by 
Sir Edward Gait, which, having regard to the speculation which the origin 
of the Right hand and Left hand castes has given rise to, is worth closer 
attention. Writing of the double exogamous division found in certain 
castes, Sir Edward Gait remarks that '* the question suggests itself whether 
the division of many Madras Castes into right hand and left hand sections 
may not be a survival of a dual exogamous grouping which existed before the 
development of the caste system. At the present time the whole of a caste 
usually bebngs to one and the same section but this is not always the case 
with PalJans and Chakkiliyans, the men belong to the left hand and the 
women to the right hand section. The Kaikolans belong to the left hind 
section but their Dnsis usually to the right band one. The Chaliyans and 
Oasis have right hand and left band sub*castes. There is a dose bond between 
the castes of the same section; and the lower * right-hand’ castes select 
their headman from the Balija. and not from their own caste." This is a 
line of enquiry which merits further attention. That the division is older 
than caste itself may also be inferred from the fact that regular respect is paid 
to the 18 phanas at most marriages ic the State, a.g., Agasa, Vadda, Dombar, 
Golla, Killekyata and Hand! Jogis. That the ceremony which is connected 
with this should be made part of the marriage ceremony which, in the case of 
most castes and tribes, 1$ perhaps the most important one, is significant. 
Marriage ceremonies as they exist now enshrine some of the most primitive 
practices of the tribe to which they relate and it is therefore of special interest 
to note this respect to the groups forming the right-hand and left-hand castes. 
The ceremony alluded to Is known as the Gaddigt or Simha&ana Puje 
i.«.. the worship of the throne. On the third day of the marriage a black 
blanket is done into eight folds and spread on a plank before tbe seats of the 
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coupU. Tbii id Jcoowq as the <}a44i^. Betel leaves are arranged in a 
circle on it with arecanuts placed in a heap in the centrei Round the 
heap are kept lumps of consecrated cowdung ashes and the bell and the 
spoon, the insignia of the 18 phana people are brought by the Chalavadi and 
kept on the Gaddige. After the married couple worship it, the betel leaves 
and the arecanuts placed in the heap are distributed in the known order of 
precedence to all the assembled persons. 

Hypergaroy 

Hypergamy, oc the rule according to which when a caste is divided into 
several sections of different status (frequently the result of a different origin) 
parents are obliged to marry their daughters into an equal or higher section to 
avoid being dragged down to the status of the section in which their daughter 
marries, is practically absent in the State. Among the Madigas^ the priestly 
section, termed Jambavas, do not give their daughters to men of lower status. 
Though this has been termed '‘a genuine case of hypergamy” it cannot be 
deemed so, for as Sir Edward Gait well remarks “there i| no widespread 
demand on the part of the low'er section to secure husbands from the higher, 
and it is this which constitutes the essence of hypergamy.” 

Marital Age 

Except among the Brahmans and those closely following them in this 
matter (a.g., Komatis, Sales> Namadhari, Nagaitas, etc.) marriage is usually 
adult. Among most, however, it may be before or after puberty, though it is 
generally after. Among the Brahmans the tendency to postpone marrUge as 
much as possible is very pronouhced Just now. The Infant Marriage RegU' 
lation has to some extent checked the inordinate desire to marry mere infants 
so much prevalent at one time among BrahmanS( Komatis and a few othsr 
castes. 

FORMS OF MARRIAGE 
(a) Purchase of Bride 

Acnong the Brahmans and those following them, e.g., Kagartas, the ail 
but universal rule is to give away the bride as a gift to a suitable bridegroom. 
The bride too is decked in jewels before being presented at the expense of her 
parents. Similaxly until recently, the bridegroom, who pretended to be a pil¬ 
grim student on his way to Benares, was not paid by the bride's parents. But 
for some years past with the increase in the cost of education and competition 
for well-dducated sons-in-Iaw the habit of paying—sometimes heavily—for 
them has come into existence. In the State, there are instances of payments 
ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000 and even more for an educated bridegroom. 
A more refined feeling is beginning to show itself but it will be sometime 
perhaps before it can become anything like strong. Among the other tribes 
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it the that is always pai^fo^ Tha amouct va!Ka>yith 
oaoh caste, iroin 8s* 12 arpc^g the Tigalas tp as tnueh as 8a 5^ amonf 
Lipgayat Ga>^i^a atid the Devangas. Moat Ustes, however, are gontent t<* 
h^e by the ancient custom in the matter and do not arbitrarily raise the 
^n^cMCt. This amount apparently was much more than now, if some pi the 
stories current among some castes and tribes are to be believed (e.g., Korachtts, 
B.aojaras, Gollas^ etc.) but owing to changed circumstances it has been lowered 
V tOi enable people to matry at the proper age. The usual amount among t^ 
generijity of castes ts somewhere between Rs. 12 and 24 (eg., Kuruba, Holey a, 
Bedi&. Bestba, Vadda, Kayinda, Dombar, Kadu GoUa, Sanyasi, Madiga, Idiga, 
Medar, Golla, Uppanv. Telugu Ilanajigas, etc.). Among the Bili Msgga and 
Sale castea it is R$. 24; the Kurubas pay from 8 s. 25 to 50;. the Ganged i 
Vokkaligas pay from 8 a. 20 to 35 ; and the Handi Jogis from Rs. 10 to 40 
a&d one pig. Among the Koraebas, it varies from Rs. 60 to 72 and as the 
amouot is far too high for their means, it is not uncommon among them to 
speead its payment over a Dumber of years. The Mondaru only pay Ks. 
the Hclavas from Rs. 9 to 8a. 24 and the poorer Devaagas (rom Rs. %\q 
Them are hardly any oases in which the bride*price ia excused iei oaytte 
or tribe except (1) where eke bridegroom is either the maternal uncle of th# 
bride or where the siaterAal, if be hrgisolf does not merry the gicl, tekea liter 
for kia ton when the usual amount is reduced by one hah and som^inv^ 
even excused altogether; when a widow marries her bus bard *8 yotmger brother' 
(as among the Banjarss) no bride-price is paid; (2) where the bride is a widow 
aB4 tbe person, marrying her is a widower when the price is si milady ced^ced 
by ooe half; ai^d (3) when (here is an exchange of daughters between lb# 
making famlUee, the bride*ptice is altogether excused on both aides. Oa 
the contrary when a widower desires to marry a virgin he hu to pay a 
h^her price. Sometimes this is twice whgt is paid ordlnasily for her, besides 
the Hana or the co-wife’s gold* Hajf the price is ussiielly paid 

immediately tbe contract of marriage is settled and betel leaves and ottts ace 
excb 4 aged between the parents of the bride and brldegrooiot. and (he 
mpip^ is paid e^er the is lied, t.c., afttsc the c^^p^ct Is turupd into a 
s^prament. V^bere theamoup^ is bigber—double the uauaV anounA or oear^ 
abputs, aa e^ng thp fdlgas—tbe sale is apparency takeo to.be an absolute 
one apd tbe gu^ haa^ therefore to be sent to her husbtB.d’s hou^ at once an^ 
the latlier might refuse to^ secki her back to her hLlber's house, which he could 
not if the sm^Uer amount was paid, being in that ca^ bound to ^nd, bof. 
whenever bei; father vyeni tfi fetch her. Sometimes, as amoi^g th^ Kupukg^ 
where, th^ ampunt to be paid is heavy> its payment is spread cwe< 
oi yeafs, Occasip^y when the bridegiOPIft ia too poor to P^y 
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itJimediately or In the neat future, he is allowed to work in his prospective '' 
father-in-law’s house, be fed and clothed by the father-in-law. There is no 
period of service fixed but usually—as aition| the Vaddas—-the son-in-law has 
to serve until be begets a female child aod presents.her to his brother-in-law. 
The amount of price paid, whatever it is, goes usually to the bride’s mother, 
&ther or brother. But it seems fair to conclude that this was not always so. 
Apparently the amount originally went to the maternal uncle of the bride. 
Among the Korachas, when the maternal uncle does oot take the girl for him¬ 
self or his son, he usually gets two-fifths of the price paid for her transferred 
over to him in the case of the first two daughters. Among the Kadu Gollas 
again, the amount is taken by the father and banded over to the maternal 
unde, which shows that he is rightly the person entitled to it. These and 
other customs pertaining to bride-price show that, as the filiation changed from 
the mother to the father, the devolution of the price paid also changed io the 
same direction. This change is daily getting more and more confirmed among 
the urban castes by reason of contact with higher caates who usually do not 
pay any price whatsoever for a bride. It may, indeed, be said, that among 
several castes, the bride-price, though paid, is usually converted into a jewel 
by the parents of the bride and returned to her as such. This is so for instance 
among tbe Morasu Vokkaligas and the Telugu Banajigas and a section of 
the Devangas. Among these it may justly be remarked that the taking of 
the bride-price is getting into disfavour. 

(d) Relics of Marriage by Capture. 

There are a few traces of marriage by capture among certain tribes and 
dastes. Thus among the Bedars, Agasas, Nayindas, Idigas aod Hand! Jogis 
a mimic fight between the bridegroom’s and the bride’s parties—in which the 
indiscriminate throwing of half-pounded rice is prominent—is a regular 
feature of the usual marriage ceremony. It is the bride that is sought to 
be captured, the fight customarily taking place at or near tbe bride's bouse. 
On these occasions the bridegroom usually cames a dagger in his hand aod 
is accompanied by his party, who are met by the bride’s party, aod tbe rnimic 
fight ensues immediately tbe meeting ^kes place. The bridegroom’s party 
is taken next into the marriage booth to which the bride is brought io and 
placed opposite the bridegroom with a doth as a screen between the two. 
At the momeot the priest draws off the doth the bride and tbe bridegroom 
throw on each other some jaggery and cumin seed or rice, the girl if too 
young or small in stature being held up by her maternal uncle or other near 
relative. This apparently indicates the easy surrender of the bride after the 
simulated fight- One or two curious customs prevail among certain castes 
which may probably be rdics of marriage by capture. Thus among some 
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^ of the Holeyas, flv« m«n from the bridegroom’s party go to the bride’s house 
and tie the tSU round the neck of the bride and return to the village, where 
the bridegroom is kept waiting all alone in a room, outside the house known 
as Devaramane (or God’s Home). The bride comes on hoise-back, alights 
near the Devaramane and goes into the room occupied by the bridegroom, 
A cloth separates the girl and garlands are mutually exchanged. The men 
and the women present then throw* rice on the heads of the pair. Have we 
here a simulation of the capture of a bridegroom by the bride 7 Among 
the Madigas, as the bridal pair come out of a room after the customary dinner, 
the maternal uncles of the bride and the bridegroom intercept them at the 
threshold and beat them with whips of twisted cloths. Among the Kandi 
Jogis as the bridegroom and his party approach the bride's place, they are 
stopped by a party of the bride’s relations who hold a ropo across the path. 
After a mock struggle in which he Is worsted the bridegroom pays down a 
rupee to his opponents who thereupon permit him to pass into the marriage 
booth. Among the Banjaras when the couple are led to the marriage booth, 
the bride puts up considerable resistance and is forcibly led to the place by an 
elderly woman. The couple then go round the milk post three times, the 
bride all the while weeping and howling. In the same manner, tlie couple 
pass round the second post three times, after which the elderly woman retires. 
The husband once again passes round the post with the bride. Her resistance 
is now redoubled and he has almost to drag her by force. It is this which 
constitutes the binding or the essential part of the ceremony in this caste. 

Marriage Ceremonies, etc. 

Among the generality of castes the marriage ceremonies are elaborate and 
usually last five days. The marriage in the majority of cases takes place at 
the bride’s place, though sometimes, as among the Dombaras, and a section of 
the Holey as, it also is performed at the bridegroom’s. Among the Kadu 
Gollas, however, marriage is looked upon as an impure affair and takes place 
only outside the hamlet. Among these, those who attend a marriage do not 
enter tbeir houses without bathing in a tank. The marriage ceremonies 
include among most castes various items, the chief of which are the Vilyada 
Sbastra which Axes the contract between the parties; the Devamruta which 
invokes Che blessings of Qod and the dead ancestors on the couple; the 
Chappra or the Eleva^a, or the erecting of the marriage booth, in which the 
maternal uncle of the bride plays an important part; the fili tying which 
turns the contract into a sacrament; the dhare. the pouring of the milk over 
the couple which is caught in a vessel acid thrown over an ant hill afterwards; 
the iasi, the pouring of handfuls of rice by married couples on the bride and 
the bridegroom; bhuma, the eating together of the newly married couple; 
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the Naganali, the sear<^ing of two vessels containing red cob a red Vp^tef; 
the Kankana Visariana, the untying of the wrist bands from off tbe hands of 
the couple; and finally the Oaddtge (or Slmhasana PQje) the worship of the 
throne at which the members of the 1$ and 19 phana communities are, ill 
the order of seniority, shown respect by the distribution of betel leaf and 
nuts. Among some castes a few more items may be found to exist but 
the above may be taken as forming the principal ones in a typical marriage 
celebrated among most castes in the State- The binding portion of the 
marriage is invariably the tying of the tSH folbwed by the dhare. The 
tSli is in most cases tied by the bridegroom. This apparently seems a 
later innovation. Originally it seems not improbable that it was tied 
as even now among the Holeyas, by the maternal uncle. This custom, how¬ 
ever, has entirely fallen into desuetude and the bridegroom has taken the place 
of the maternal uncle. The Tali is usually a round disc of gold made flat or 
convex like a shallow inverted cup with a small button at tbe top. A string is 
passed through a rii^ attached to it and it is tied so as to hang round the 
neck. Among the Telugu-speaking immigrant castes, the strict is strung also 
with black glass beads on each side of the Tali. Among the Banjaras, as we 
have seen, going round the milk post, i$ the operative part of the ceremony. 
This circumambulation of the milk post is performed by most other castes, 
but it nowhere assumes the importance it does among the Banjaras. 

Marriage Season. 

To save expense it is customary with some castes to celebrate a number 
of marriages together. Thus among the settled section of the Dombars. it is 
usual to arrange for such a celebration before tbe temple of their caste God¬ 
dess Bllamma at Tumkur. Single marriages arc the exception with them. 
Similarly among the Handi Jogis, a wandering caste, a similar custom pre¬ 
vails. The time considered most suitable for marriage is the beginning of 
theJVew Ytar. 

Adoption. 

Adoption has been described by Sir Henry Maine as “the earliest and 
most extensively employed of legal fictions .. . which permitted family rela¬ 
tions to be created artificially.” “ Ifit had never existed,” he adds, “I do 
not see how any one of the primitive groups, whatever were their nature, 
could have absorbed another, or on what terms any two of them could have 
combined except those of absolute superiority' on one side and absolute sub¬ 
jection on the other.” In another part of his great work “AncUnt Law’' be 
observes :—“Both a will and an adoption threaten a distortion of the ordinarr 
course of family descent, but they are obviously contrivances for preventing 
the descent being wholly interrupted, when there is no succession of kindred 
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to carry it on. Of the two expedients, the fictitious creation of blood-relation¬ 
ship is the only one which has sug|:ested itself to the greater part of archaic 
society.” It should come as a rude shock to many familiar with these and 
other similar remarks of Maine to be told that there are still tribes and castes 
both in this State and in some of the adjoining districts of Madras who have 
not so far evolved the conception of adoption. In fact adoption as such 
is* foreign to them. With them the continuation of the family in the 
daughter or daughter’s line or the affiliation of the son-in-law seems to 
have been universal. Thus, as we have seen, among sections of the 
Xurubas, Holeyas, Madigas, Dombars, Killekyatas fChikkabombe Divi¬ 
sion) and Besthas, while there is no adoption of the son, the perpetuation of 
the family through the daughter by dedicating her as a Basavi is quite 
common. Enquiries show that among these castes even a brother refuses to 
give one of his sons in adoption. In such a case the continuation of the 
line through the daughter seems natural. Mr. W. Francis, i.e.S., has dmwn 
attention in the BsUary DUtnet OasetUtr fChap. Ill) to this absence of 
bdoption of sons among cerUin castes in that border district under the 
Basavi system prevailing there. Where a daughter is turned Basavi, she in 
every sense becomes a son, and has all his rights—she lives in her father's 
house, inherits his property and performs his funeral obsequies just as bis 
son does. And if she dies, persons inherit directly to the grandfather psr 
(xipiia as if they were his own children. The filiation of the son-in-law 
seems to have been the consequence of this system of making the daughter 
one's own heir, when there was a failure of male issue. It seems a fair 
inference from the extreme popularity that the Basavi system enjoys at 
present, that these modes of raising heirs by means of one's own daughter were 
more widely prevalent in the country than now. Further inquiries are 
necessary before we can definitely say how far this principle of making the 
daughter heir of s family and continuing it by means of her sons was the 
cause of the system of dedication of dancing girls to temple as Dhogama, 
which has been declared illegal by the Madras High Court. It should in any 
case be admitted that Bassvis are not all immoral and that examples of 
Basavis who have restricted themselves to a single visitor are not uncommon. 
But once the way was open for degeneracy, it should have been impossible 
to stop the current- The custom of dedicating one of the daughters at least 
as a Basavi or dedicating one of several as a Basavi in consequence of a 
vow seems a later innovation conceived in the spirit of religion. Whether, if 
at all and if so how far, this principle of making the daughter and her children 
heirs of the family in place of a son is connected with mother-kin and how it 
is the precursor of the Hindu Law Doctrine that invests the Putrika Putra 
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with certain natural rights in case of failure of male issue can only be deter¬ 
mined by closer investigation of the whole subject in the areas in which the 
principle is still alive. 

Where the adoption of a son is practised, the boy adopted is usually 
a brother’s sou; or one belonging to the same exogamous division. One’s 
own brother cannot be adopted, nor can a married man be adopted. 

Among most castes the son of a daughter or a sister may, however, 
betaken in adoption. These are exceptions to the accepted rule of Hindu 
Law that the adoptee must be the reflection of a son born. No particular 
ceremony is observed in connection with adoption- Among many castes, 
however, the adoptee’s waist thread is cut and a new one is tied in its place 
and a new cloth is, in addition, given in some cases. The adopter also stands 
a dinner to bis castemen in honour of the occasion. 

Inheritance. 

The devolution of property follows the usual principles common to all 
Hindus. The rights peculiar to Basavi daughters and their children and to 
an Watotn son>in-law have been referred to above. The eldest son among 
some castes gets an extra share. Among the KUlekyatas, it is stated that 
the youDger son succeeds to the property of his parents by preference. This 
is brought about apparently by the fact that the elder ones set up separate 
sheds for themselves soon after marriage and that the youngest remaining 
longest with the parents has to support them in their old age. Among the 
Idigas, the youngest son is allowed the first choice of the share and then the 
next above him. In the same caste, the share given to the father in a parti' 
tion during bis lifetime is said to belong to the son who defrays bis funeral 
expenses at his death. 

Other Minor CharacteriaticB. 

Every caste has its own occupation, and its status is well defined in 
Hindu Society. Each caste or tribe has also its own peculiar religious and 
social observances, though those which desire to seek a higher status in the 
social scale have not been altogether unwilling to adopt and even assimi¬ 
late customs and practices hitherto largely if not solely identified with the 
Brahmans as a caste. Tliis has been especially so in regard to marriage 
including early marriage of girls before puberty and enforced widowhood, 
and ideas of ceremonial pollution. Most castes have some account of their 
origin, sometimes the stories given out being most fanciful and betraying an 
evident anxiety to get into the hallowed circle of Hindu Society. 

Brahmans as a general rule do not take water or articles of food baked, 
boiled or fried in ghee from persons of other castes. Most castes, however, 
are willing to tnke food prepared by Brahmaps or Lingayats, Generally 
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' speaking it may be said that it is not considered derog:atory for Brahmans 
to minister to the spiritual needs of other castes considered fairly high in 
the social scale. Most castes, however, have their own priests and among 
Lingayats none but their own priests can officiate at marri^es, funerals, 
etc. The division of castes known as the right hand and left hand (Balagai 
and Yedagai) still persists but it is of no practical significance. Among 
some castes the custom of Admitting outsiders prevails, for example, Agasa, 
Beda. Holeya, Madiga, Nayinda, etc.; a purification ceremony precedes the 
admission and is held before tho caste elders. It is usually followed by a 
caste dinner to which the newadmittant is a party. Usually the admittaat 
is a person regarded by the caste in question os belonging to a caste higher 
than itself in the social acale. Caste titles vary but as already remarked the 
tendency to appropriate some particular ones by those not really entitled to 
hem is common. Caste government of some kind is universal though its 
power and jurisdiction have been largely taken away from them by the Civil 
Courts, the tendency towards individualism which has made itself felt to an 
Increasing e.\tent in recent years and the general relaxation that has follosved 
Che emancipating tendencies of the Western influences. At present it may 
be said casto tribunals have little to do with disputes relating to property 
inheritance and occupation. Their jurisdiction usually extends to questions 
relating to food, marriages, admission of outsiders Into the caste and like 
matter which purely affect the particular caste as such and its general status 
in the accepted social scale. Occasionally family dissensions are also taken 
up for decision by the caste tribunals but this is done more in their 
extrajudicial character than otherwise. 

These tribunals are of two kinds. One is presided over by the Swamis 
of recognised mutts (religious orders), such as those of Sringeri, Uttaradi, 
Vyasaraya, etc., among Brahmans, and the Murugi and other mutts among 
the Lingayats. These have agents all over the State and they are recogolsed 
on all ceremonial occasions, sucb as marriages, funerals, etc. They collect 
the fees and remit them to the mutts concerned, report cases of delinquency to 
them and obtain their decisions on them for general promulgation among the 
castemen concerned. The other sort of caste tribunal is the headman of the 
caste resident in each village, who decides every dispute as it arises, the chief 
headman being referred to only on important occasions, (a.g-, Kuruba, Golla, 
Beda, Morasu Vokkaliga, etc.). The office of the headman is hereditary. Head* 
men of castes which belong to the right hand and left hand castes make use of 
a beadle in convening assemblies in their jurisdiction known as KaiUmants. 
The headman, called variously Gowda, Setty, or Yejamaa is not unusually 
assisted by his deputies (as among the Bedas) or by assessors (called 
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Buddhivantas) or wise men in his work (as among the Vaddas). The parties 
are summoned and beard after they have been duly sworn in after the manner 
customary in the caste concerned (swearing by the vihhooty or consecrated 
ashes after placing it on a kumbly and making puja to it as among the 
Kurubas and swearing by Janjappas or sacred sheep as among Kadu Gollas). 
Then evidence is next heard and sentence pronounced. For ordinary offences, 
a hne is the usual sentence. Marrying out of the endogamous unit is 
followed not infre<^uently by expulsion from caste. Some castes which are 
numerically strong have a more developed caste organisation. Thus among 
Morasu Vokkaligas, several Katttmanes, each presided over by a Gowda or 
Yejaman, form a nadu (division of country at the head of which is a Nadu 
Gowda). Several Nadus form a Desa (Country) presided by a Deiai Gowda 
or Nadu Gowda. There are two such, one at the head of a Telugu section 
and another at the head of a Kannada section of this caste. That these 
offices were at one time connected closely with the civil administration of rural 
areas and that even women could become NabGowdas or Nad*Gowdas may 
be inferred from inscriptions. Ao inscription dated 918 A.D. found in the 
Shikaripur Taluk of the Sbimoga District gives an interesting account of the 
office of the Nad*Gowd being continued to the widow on the death of her 
husband. She was a Jain, and rejoicing in her beauty, was distinguished 
for the skill and ability of her management. Though a woman, the 
inscription says, she well protected her chatge, with pride in her own heroic 
bravery. But on being attacked by some bodily disease she retire in favour 
of her daughter and ended her life with the performance of the Jain vow 
of sallikhana. 

Funeral Ceremonies. 

The dead are either buried or cremated. Cremation is universal among 
Brahmans, the Banjaras and Komatis. The priestly section among the 
Helavas and other Vaishnavite Nagarthas aUo bum their dead. Sometimes 
aged men among the Holeyas are also cremated. Those suffering from con¬ 
taminating diseases like leprosy, etc., those dying by accident {e^.. from 
wounds inflicted by wild beasts) and pregnant women are, even among 
castes which usually bury, cieraated- Among some caste, e^,, the Up- 
paras, Vaddas, Dombars, Madigas, Agasas, Telugu Banajigas and a few 
others—in such cases, the body is disposed by what is known as KuJuJ 
Stfue (or stone service). This consists of the body being placed on suitable 
ground and being heaped over with stones, so as to form a mound. The 
generality of castes bury their dead with the head turned to the south. 
Veerasaivas and those who have come under their influence—c.g,, Ganigas, a 
gectioa of Kurubas, a section of Bedas, Silavantas, Nayindas and a few other^ 
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"bury their dead in the sitting posture- The L ingay at Devatjgas, howevet, 
bury in the lying posture- On the other hand, Vaishnavite Holeyas bury 
their dead in the sitting posture. Pollution lasts for a period ranging from 
10 to 15 days. Most castes including those who do not offer annual oblations, 
observe the Mahalaya New Moon day as a day sacred to the dead. Among 
the Morasu Vokkaligas, the Holeya of the Moiasu Section ol that caste as 
the Halemaga (lit* old son) of the caste plays an important part in the 
burial ceremonials- In olden days he was ono of the four who carried the 
body but now he walks before it. He also carries the death news to relations, 
digs the grave, helps the chief mourner to set (ire to the body and on the 
third day goes with the chief mourner to the burial ground and partakes of 
part of food remaining over after an offering of it has been made to the 
spirit of the dead person, the remaining portion being thrown to the crows. 
Among many castes which bury the dead the custom of planting a stone, 
about 2 ft. high, over the grave prevails fairly widely. The building of 3rinda» 
vans and the setting up of Lingas by the Vaishnavas and the Saivas res¬ 
pectively is also not uncommon in several places. 

Some unusual or curious customs. 

Among unusual customs prevalent in the State may be mentioned a few. 
The existence of Couvade among the ICorachas is fairly well established. When 
a Koracha woman feels birth pains, her husband pots on some of her clothes, 
makes the woman mark on his forehead and retires to bed in a dark room. 
The practice exists in remote parts in the Shimoga District and elsewhere 
and is reported to be dying out. The Myasa Bedas of Chitaldrug District 
practise circumcision. Whether the}’ have adopted this custom from the 
Muhammadans has still to be cleared. But it is significant that the pig is 
taboo to them os an article of food- As the circumcision of women is not 
practised by them, it may perhaps be inferred that it has been borrowed by 
them. Customs of this kind, moreover, are never indigenously evolved. 
The Morasu Vokkaligas of Mysore formerly had a custom, now prohibited 
by the Government, whereby a woman, before the ears of her eldest daughter 
were pierced prior to her betrothal, hod to suffer amputation of the ring and 
the little fingers of the right hand. Among the Vaddas a man groivs his 
beard until he is married and removes it at the time. During the pregnancy 
of his wife, a Vadda will not breach a tank or carry a corpse. The Kurubas 
of Mysore do not consummate marriage for three months, so as to avoid the 
risk of having three members of the family within a year of marriage, which 
is regarded as unlucky. Among the Kadu Gollas, a pregnant woman in 
labour is lodged far off from a village and only a Beda midwife is allowed 
to be near her. After three months the mother and the child are brought in. 
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Among most cAsUi on a girl attaining her age« she is kept out of the village, ' 
in a special shed, lor a period which may extend to 21 days. Among some 
(«.gr., the Madigas) the maternal uncle of the girl should fetch the materials 
of the shed, and dismantle it on the day the girl is purified by a bath. 
Among the Kfadigas, a girl on attaioing her age, is made to have her 
first bath after attaioing her age, on the first day standing on an old shoe 
and a broom. Among the Baojaras, who profess to be descended from 
Brahmans, a Brahman's presence is considered essential at the time of 
marriage. ‘When be is not present an elderly man of the Vadalya dan, which 
is supposed to be descended from the original Brahman progenitor of 
the caste, puts on a sacred thread and officiates in the guise of a Brahman. 
When, however, a Brahman priest is actually present, he is teased by women, 
young and old, with all sorts of horse-play. The Brahman not infrequently 
retaliates and even if he does not, a good present makes up for the practical 
jokes cracked at bis expense. It is slated that the women feel keenly disap¬ 
pointed if they miss the fun with the'Brahman. 

I will DOW conclude as 1 began by requesting members of this Society to 
take a sustained interest in this branch of our work. The paper will have 
shown how many points yet remain to be cleared up. Our knowledge 
of Mysore castes and tribes is still small. Because with Government aid a 
survey has been completed, let us not take it for granted that the work in 
this section is over. For myself, after nearly twenty-four years of work in 
this subject, I must say that I only know so much of it as to make me feel 
that it is only a very litlle—merely the outer fringes of it, I trust and hope 
that the subject will attract more men lo it. 
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Eve^ n hurried tour in these parts h enough to convince n visitor of the 
enormous sanctity attached to tishes &ud if he is nn enihuaiustic follower of 
Is&ak Walton, he may have cause to be annoyed at what to him appears to be 
the unueecssury fu&A made al)out his attempts to catch the fish in our sacred 
waters. Kurt her a paradox puzzles him M'hon he notices hovN' much Ash 
enters tUe dietary of the residents here. Most enstes embracing the 
Hindu religion include notorious Ash consumers uhilo even many Urohinans 
in some j^arts such as Canara are ichthyophagous. Unlike the Egyptian who 
excluded nil delicious fish from his list of sacred ones {Oxyrhynehu$, Phagrue, 
LepidotiiH. and Maeoten) and dedicated to God only the unwholesome 

and other poisonous fish unfit for human consumption (p. 192, " The ancient 
Egyptians'' by Wilkinson, Vol- II, 1874) the Hindu includes among the 
sacred fish even the mighty Mnhseer {liarbuft tor). The Hindu, N\'ith an 
admirable Mlf>rentrmnt, scrupulously refrains from conciliating his gustatory' 
nerves with u repast of sacred Ash and resents in a very demons!ratio's VNay 
any attempt of an ignorant foreigner who thinks the tame fisli lodged and fed 
in the temple tanks and sacred rivers c.scollent victims for his sport! In 
Malabar “ injuring certain kinds of fishes specially bred in tanka nitachud to 
certain temples which are invaated with varying degrees of sanctity is regard* 
ed as a sin" (p- 200, Malabar and it? Folk by Ciopal Panikknr, 1000). The 
sacred fishes are the carp, {Cirrhina spp. and f3rrr6»a spp.. small species), 
the minnows (D 0 ;rio spp. and Rasbora spp.), the liarbels spp.), the 

Carnatic carp {Barbu? caniaitaus) and the Mahseers [Barbu? ior usually but 
also Barbus mosal). A ritual observed hy the ^^'Ocshippers at shrines consists 
in part of the feeding of fish, an act which is considered meritorious. Rice, 
etc., used in connection with Shraddas and other ceremonies is thrown to the 
fishes, which being fed sumptuously like princes, sometimes attain huge sizes 
and are very tame. 

The fish consuming propensitj' of Muhammadons is very clearly seen In 
their making fish a heavenly food—a delicacy allotted tt) the faithful in 
Paradise and in the ingenious explanation offered by them re the taboo on 
the fiesh of animals slaughtered without the offering of " Hallar’. Fish 
being aquatic does not watt for the butchers' knife to give up its ghost, but 
does so soon after it lands on " terra firma Hence they say tliat Muhammad 
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cut the throats of aU fish by throwing his blessed knife into the sea- It is , 
only the b*ony fishes which have been so dealt \vith, the opercular openings 
being the deep cuts! This explains why the rays {Tamil: Thirukkai) and 
dc^-fishes {Tamil: Sura; Malay akm : Sravu) which have only small gillsHls 
are not eaten by the Muhammadans. Some say it is^ out of deference to 
their ‘ human ’ habit of giving birth to living young instead of laying eggs as 
other fishes do. Muhammadans like the Jews are also forbidden from eating 
fish without fins or fish without scales- In the first set are included the rays 
(Malayalam : Thetandi) and under the second come the catfishes. (Tamil; 
KeUithi; Malayalam : Etta.) 

Though Buddhist pagodas, in Burma and Nepal, have sacred fish io 
their tanks, in South India no vimana possesses any. Buddhists profess great 
horror at the deprivation of lives of lower animals and fishermen are considered 
very inhuman. Carvings are not uncommon in Buddhist sculptures, depicting 
fishermen being "hooked” and drawn to the fiery furnace. However their 
immoderate liking for a fish diet is notorious; the consumer goes scot free 
while on the fisherman’s head is heaped up all the blame of‘fish-slaughter’. A 
story is current, as illustrating the casuistry of a pc/igte for obtaining fish. A 
young fisherman built a chatram for Buddhist and supplied them with 

fish for food. No pongee would stay there as the man was a fisherman and 
as the food was obtained at the expense of the lives of innocent fish. One 
penget however stayed there for a longer time than the others and to him 
the fisherman complained that no embraced his hospital it}' and io 

fact shrank away from him and his hospitality as if from a pestilence. The 
fongee told him the reason was not far to seek and that it was his profession. 

He then wanted to know how rhe fish were caught. When the fisherman was 
explaining his methods, the pongee wished to know if the river or the 
expanse of water was completely blocked by the net and if the river was open 
to the fish if they chose to avoid the net. When the fisherman said that only 
A third of the rivet w'as obstructed by the net the pongee absoU’ed the 
fisherman by saying it was no fault of his if the stupid fish in spite of having 
two thirds of the river to go up and down, should fall into the net! From that 
daj' the pot%gee stayed in that place and had his regular quota of fish ! 

Christians eat fish Immoderately for even the devoutest do not refrain 
from eating fish on days they nre supposed to abstain from meat during 
Lent daj's and Frida 5 s. Fish is not meat as is seen from the triple combi¬ 
nation, “Fish, flesh or towl” but according to what logic is not known f 

The Jains, who are found in the North Arcot, South Arcot and South 
Canara districts are the only people who scrupulously abstain from eating fish 
or flesh. Their extreme carefulness to avoid me.^t diet may he judged from 
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tbd (act that “thay do not partake of food before sunrise or after sunset and 
always carefully filler water in order that they may not destroy the animal* 
culc in it" (p. 191, South Canara District Manual, Vol. I, 1894). 

Fish is held sacred by the Hindus because of the freciuent piscine 
metamorphoses of their fods. It was as a fish that Vjshnn saved Maou from 
the deluge as a token of thankfulness (or bU kind atlentioos in providing 
suitable habitats for the growing stages of divine incarnation. The 
god'fish warned him of the impending (Moachian) flood, advised him to 
build an ark for himself and a coople of each and every kind of animal and 
seeds of plants and later toNved the ark during the deluge to the peak Kiubada. 
It was as a Ash that Vishnu reclaimed the stolen Vedas from Hayagrij*a. It 
was as a fish that Brahma instructed Mans in wisdom which enabled him later 
to formulate his famous code of laws.* 

Though the figures of fish may be seen beautifying the walls and pillars 
of not a few of our temples, it is very rare to And the presiding deity shaped 
in the form of a fish. At Nerenika in Bellary District is a temple dedicated 
to Malleswara near which is a cave where a crude carving of a rock into some¬ 
thing like the caricature of a fish is worshipped. One species of AmmomVes 
(a fossil shell called locally Salagramam as it b usually brought hy pilgrims 
from a village on the Ganges near Benares named Salagram) known is 
Mutchyamurti Solegramam because of its resemblance to the face of a 
fish is worshipped during household pujas on the West Coast (Milabar, 
Travancore. etc). 

Of the many temples which have as adjuncts ponds and rivers for sacred 
fish the following may be mentioned as of special interest. Papenssam Falls 
in Tinnevelly District is a very sacred spot and the Saivile temple there is 
flocked to by a huge number of pilgrims. As the Tamil name signifies, the 
visit is highly valued as it ensures a thorough washing of all sios i The river 
here has innumerable sacre^l fish in it and these ate fed from the temple funds. 
In Madura District at TliirtiparankuoUm the gods in a shrine dedicated to 
K&si Ishvaralinga cao only be approached by devotees swimming across a pool 
where sacred fish s^varm in good numbers and are so very tame that they 
come for food when called \a' the Bairagts. In Trichtnopoly District near 
Arappaleswaran Koil on the Kollaimaliis is a stream with miUious of sacred 
fish which are fed by pilgrims. They are also tame and take food even from 
the hand and come up, it is s^id, in response to a dinner gong (p. 112, Salem 
District Manual. Vol. 1, II. 1683). The Tanjore District abounds ip temple 
tanks and as these receive their water*supply from channels of the Cauver)' 

* Per facthtf perticaUn see Dr. MicImb’s Ua&iwl, Vet. lit. 

3i3a^ 
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and Colcroon all sorts of fish, the fresh w'atei* Shark (Tamil: VaJai) {WaUago 
«rttw), the Hilsa (Tamil: Ullaro) {IlUha llhha). a nice fish to buy which a 
Tamil pro'Crb advises one to sell all that he has, etc., besides the sacred 
carp are found. Even the predacious shark is considered sacred here. In 
Malabar the famous fish pa|odo dedicated to Durga in Wyoad is on the banks 
of a river where sacred fisii consisting mostly of Carnatic carp {Barbus Cania^ 
ticus) are fed by the pilgrims. At Raronathpur in Mysore where temple fish 
abound, a 'brother of the angle’ says ‘they don’t mind fishing 100 j-ardsorso 
above the temple bathing steps’ (p. 380. The Rod in India by Thomas, 1897). 

In the holy river Tonga on the banks of which is situated the ancient and 
historic town of Stingeri, the head-quarters of Sri Sankaracharya of Sringeri 
Mutt, there abounds a rich variety of salmon of fairly good ^ae in a pool near 
the Mutt premises, and devotees visiting the place show their regard for the 
fish in the pool by feeding them with cereals, plantains and other edibles. 

On the flight of steps leading to the pool there stands installed Nirakares- 
wata Lingam worshipped daily and the offering of boiled rice made to this 
Lingam is used for feeding the fish. This indulgence has no doubt contri¬ 
buted in no small measure totbclr congregating in large numbers and to fear¬ 
lessly approaching visitors who feed them. 

His Holiness Sri Swamigalavaru of tfie Mutt, whenever he bathes 
in the river, feeds them and the sight of the fish taking their food from his 
hands is a fine ore. 

His late Holiness Sri Sankaracharya had cue of the conspicuously big and 
bold ones of the brood caught and got a golden ring inserted In one of its gills. 

There is a widespread belief io Sringeri that skin diseases can be cured 
by propitiating the fish of this place. Accordingly, when persons are afflicted 
with cutaneous complaints, they take a vow' to feed them aad instances can be 
given where their faith has yielded beneficent results to the sufferers. 

Another cause of veneration for fish is the popular belief of the souls of 
the dead, especially gluttoos, finding repose by transmigrating into fish. 
In Malabar and Travancore this belief appears to be widespread and Fra 
Paolina de san Bartolomeo says “ when a Malabar king, prince or a great 
man dies the Mukkuwans must for sometime give over fishing and a signal 
that it is then prohibited branches of trees are always stuck up here and there 
on the banks of the rivers. They are generally suffered to remain eight or ten 
days in order that the soul of the deceased during that time may choose for 
itself a new halntatioii In the body of some fish ” (p. 242 A Voyage to the 
East Indies, 1800). He also records an interesting case which occurred as 
far back as 1780- The king of Travancore ‘ Rama Varmer ' had lost his 
mother and so "the commonder of English troops in Anjengo was requested 
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\y the king Co cause every mark of respect to be paid at Anjengo to the 
memory of his deceased mother. No one during that time (three days) durst 
fish io the sea because the Indians belies^ in the transmigration of souls and 
are therefore afraid that the soul of a deceased person may be prevented from 
going into some fish or other” (ibid. p. 144), 

The Tirumabpad (or Kaja) of Nilambur in Malabar basin the pool below 
his house sacred fish which have reached huge dimensions. Also the Madagole 
Zamindarsof Virngapatam have huge niahseer in their Matsyagundam. Their 
superstitious fears lest any be killed are great and ave akin to the belief of ‘*the 
heir of Clifton of Clifton in Nottinghamshire dying if a sturgeon is caught in 
the Trent near Clifton.” A story is current near Matsyagundam as to the origin 
of some rocks near by. A sacred hsh was caught there by an unfortunate 
Brinjari w’ho with his pack-horses were instantaneously petrified! The river 
which supplies water to this Matsyagundam forms a rock pool near its source, 
and here also the sacred fish abound. The fish are fed by a priest who calls 
them ‘Machi, Machi, Machi'- The fish come up and take the food thrown in. 

The Gonds are sc obsessed by the belief that the souls of the dead find a 
habitation in fish that, after burial, they go to the river, cry out the name of 
the deadman and catch a fish ^vhich they fully believe is the mortal vehicle of 
that soul. The curious part of the custom is the fish is made a meal of in 
the belief that the deceased will he born again in the family! 

Another cause of fish-worship may be found in the timidity of the follow¬ 
ers of Tubal Cain, who seek to propitiate the monsters of the deep with 
gifts, requesting them to refrain from harming the fishermen while reaping 
the harvest of the sea. Fisher-folk in their daily round of reaping where 
they have not sown are subject Io innumerable dangers. Tragic has been 
the end of many who draw their daily bread out of the waters. A fisherman 
who gets out in the morning in the hope of a good share in the finny spoils 
may fall a prey by mischance to a ravenous monster whom he bad fondly 
hoped to take home. Ouc Pattanavar fishermen, unlike the Kaffirs of Africa 
who offer human sacrifice, merely offer Pongal periodically, The Kaffirs of 
Africa dedicate a child from his birthday as a victim for the sharks and then 
ir^ the eleventh year thev tie him to a pole in the sea where the boy shrieks in 
horror till the life is despatched by the sharks. Even the Muhammadan 
fishermen and divers employed in the chank and pearl fisheries of the South 
try to propitiate the sharks. Once the shark scare is raised, the fishery 
must break up unless a priest or an old woman performs ceremonies which 
are supposed to charm the monsters away from the scene. Some years ago 
a Muhammadan who held the post of honorary overseer in the Ramnad 
Chank Fisheries and who ^vas reputed to be a very effecti'*e sharkcharmer, 
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failed to scare away the shark in spite of reiterated prayers and pronounce- 
meats of charms. It was subsequently found that the ineflicacy was due 
to the loss of many teeth of the overseer due to old a|e.' The divers 
could not be persuaded to resume work even by lavish promises of presents, 
till another charmer was found- At Gwadur on the Mektan Coast it is recorded 
that fishermen of all religioas present the priests of a shrine with saws of 
PrtstM the sawfish. The priests were expected to pray for pot luck and a 
safe return (p. 728, Fishes of India by' Day, Vol. I, 1878-1888.) 

A ceremony connected with fish may he mentioned here. The Fish is a 
very prolific animal, one female, e g., that of Scomber niicroUpidoiu^ the Mac¬ 
kerel (Kanaa-geluthi of the Tamila and the Aylai of the West Coast) 
depositing as many as six lakhs of eggs ! It is ordinarily taken as an emblem 
of fertility and so the Holeyas of Canara lead the newly wedded couple to a 
river where ihev put In the wedding mat woven by the bride and catch some 
fish which the couple let go after kissing (p. 174, South Canara District 
Manual, Vol. I, 1894). In some cases one fish is taken home and its scales 
adorn the forehead of the couple and they believe this ensures fertility ! 

Id the old Vedas it is said there is no equivalent of the word fish and 
that only after the Aryans had migrated towards the ocean the word Matsya 
was introduced. Visagapatam District and the place round about was 
formerly known as '’Matsya Desa". The chiefs who ruled over this ‘fish 
country' were the Matsyas the founder of which clan is said to have descended 
from a fish. The Madagole Zamindars of Vizagapatam claim to be the 
lineal descendants of the Matsayas. Their throne is fish-shaped. Their 
signature is a symbol representing a fish, they display a fish on their baoner 
and even their dependants wear fish-shaped ear-rings. 

The Pandyans of (he South had as the device of their House a fish, (p. 74, 
A Sketch of the Dynasties of South India by Sewell, 1883) and on their ban¬ 
ner was the figure of a fish. This is sometimes adduced as a proof that the 
Pandyans who were often addressed as “ Minavar Ron ” (king of the fisher¬ 
men) belonged to the fishing community of the South the Parawas or as they 
style themselves the Bbarathas, 

In this connection it may be interesting to show how it is that the early 
Christians of Europe too had adopted the fish as their emblem. During the 
early days of Christianity Christians were persecuted and they had to find out 
a means by which the burial place of a fellow Christian could be easily made 
out without betraying the fact to their pagan persecutors. The emblem of a 
fish was adopted and a figure of a fish inscribed on the grave-stones. The 
first letters of the Greek words Jesus, Christ, God’s Sou, Saviour chanced 
to form the Greek word Ichthus (fish ) and hence the symbol, 
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THIS aipect oi the Geetlia is realJy enchantiog to the spiritualist, the moralist and 
essentially to the practical philosopher in his bl^ programice ot social adjoatinent. 
While the eighteen chapters of the Geetha aim at individual perfection separately 
under the tratning of Karmayoga, Gyanayoga and Bhakthlyoga (right actioa, true 
knowledge and piire devotion) In their diverse aspects, the chief keynote to the 
Book on the whole consists In the fact that the immortal author has 'humanity’ as 
the central theme of bis work and the empire of humanity as the goal of tnan 
here on earth and individual existence, a sound solid factor contributing in itself, 
consciously or unconsciously, to the realisation of that goal. Unless this idea is 
clearly borne in mind, it is not possible to construe properly the apparently 
contradicting expressions frequently appearing in the Geeta either under Karma- 
yoga or Gyanayoga or Bhakthlyoga. ^be one theme of all the Upanishads is the 
correct knowledge of man. world and God and the application of that knowledge 
in man’s everyday walk of lifer* The famous sutta of Patanjali 
amply illustrates the truth of this. By merely knowing the essentials of life and 
life’s activities we cannot achieve our goat; no do we reach the goal by adber* 
ing to a practice traditionally handed down to us about the knowledge of wblcb 
we are utterly ignorant. *^he Sadhanaorthe direct means consists in the true 
knowledge and its application^ This our social legislators tike Hanu. Yagnya- 
valkya, and others called WW or Duty. Kinida explained ^ as 

'That which contributes to worldly prosperity and spiritual bliss is 
Dharzna or Duty ’. ’fhe great logician has not closed his eyes to the bearing of 
Dharma on worldly activities unlike his later followers here In India. What he 
evidently means is that to be Dharmic one should be ever striving towards the 
progress of the world and one’s own spiritual advancement. There is perhaps no 
other word in the Sanskrit language as1%fs: for at once being rich, significant 
and fully expressive. If the Sanskrit poets said firevg: (the word kali is 

the all-giving cow to the poets) the student of humanity may take as his 
It is by individual attempts that man adds to the weal of the world, and 
the consciousness that the world is richer, nobler and in a word better than 
what it was before he came co this world in his sacred pilgrimage towards 
perfection lies at the root of man's supreme happiness pertaining to 
this world. This is I'he unceasing attempt with a consciousness 

that by that the world is certainly progressing, howsoever infinitesimally it be 
and the supreme satisfaction that existence here has not been wasted but so direct¬ 
ed, as to bring joy to the world including the Individual Is what Kan&da has in mind 
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In having llul expression in his definition of This cowes 

first b the definition because service to mankind or in other words promotion of 
worldly prosperity is more lasistenl on man’s spiritual nature and Is the surestepto 
please God, But mao’s work does not end here. Half the sacred function is 
rightly doue and the other half yet remains. The world wlU be happy and he 
win be happy only after the successful performance of duties in relation to the 
world. But meanwhile .some strong support Is necessary to keep him on and on in 
spite of repeated obstacles, unnatural impediments and soubkilling temptations. 
This went is fulfilled by the word TsfiRg in the definition, Spiritual bliss is not 
possible without a correct knowledge of godhead and the couvtclion that whatever 
mao be in his onward march towards perfection be is but an instrument of God with 
a special purpose of his own in the shaping of the world. As before 
mearts that, while man works for the progress of the world in his humble capacity 
he should strengthen his hands with spiritual realisation so much so that individu¬ 
ality merges in the all-embracing divine love. Thus worldly prosperity and spiritual 
evolution are compleraenury to each other and with these two weapons man. un¬ 
daunted by fear, obstacles and opinions, is sure to achieve his goal. Pettiness, tbe 
natural outcome of wordJy successes, cannot find a place in cbe heart of man spiritu¬ 
ally dedicated to God. Tbm ^ so beautifully defined by the great seer Kanfida 
has DO particular reference to uny place, any nation or any time, but is universal. 
It is this Tharma that Sri Krislina expounds in his sacred Geeta to Arjuna 
and it is the banoer of tins Dharms that Vyasa holds unfurled in his great 
epic Mababharala. That mighty edifice with its eighteen Paevas and that illus¬ 
trious author with bis other eighteen puranas strike an attunement to the eighteen 
chapters of the Geeta with the oue chorus of *9^. Vyasa says 

(With hands uplifted 1 shout aod no one comes to listen to me; Prosperity and happi¬ 
ness are bom of and why do you not observe it?) The Vedas explain this 
Dharrna by facts in the *rf?FSJlv» and In doing so the Vedas 

behave like kings. I'heir orders are pithy and pointed. They reward good conduct 
with good results and bad conduct with bad. While oa one side the rewards 
are most tempting even according to tbe hatr-aplitting pains-lovclvitig 
school of philosophers with their one commandment that sacrifioes must be per- 
foiirted as enjoined in the Karmakaada of tbe Vedas, the punishment for wrong 
doing on the other not only strikes terror even into the most heinous criminal but 
also shakes the confidence of the most pious and honest and sacrifice-loving person 
on the ground that even in trying to live by the Vedas he has to commit faults of 
omission and commission in the nature of things. Naturally fear dug the ground 
under bis foot and in spite of the Vedaa and their royal prerogatives the oae query 
remained 'what to do’. .At this point the great seer.'i opened I heir foun talas of 
knowledge and thence proceeded the streams of puranas watering the parched up 
soils of enquiring minds and giving rise to tbe pleptl/ul harvest of soul vision and 
God vision on the sacred tree of Dha/ma reared up amidst the closely seasoned 
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' Unlike tbe kieg'Uke V«dA8, tbe pur&oas served iike lrieods. They voUld 

tell stories at times real and at others imaginsjy bat always to teach But 
stories multiplied and tbe simple truth got hidden among cnistations of wild 
gUriog and dreary episodes. got to be conlnsed and with tbe adveDt of the 
several schools of thinkers of the veaQ*! (the six systtms.of pbilodophy) sod in 
their sincere and yet one*sided desire to explain away the Keality and the Abi^ 
lute more or less io a sectarian spirit, coafasion became confounded and YV 
became i mere word and whatever people did they called it the dictate of 
Tbe correct sense of the original w# meaning tbe duty of a knowing spiritual 
man in helping the coward march of the world with Che full cognition of hit 
purpose in creation got disfigured. Its application was lost amidst cumbrous details 
and meaningless fonns and it was forced to ncao whatever tbe whim and fancy If 
suited thu individual to give to the word. The empire of humaoity was no longer 
the goali the individual attempt at the universal oneness was ao longer che dut; 
imposed upon man*s higher nature and the whole thing waa redoced to individual 
aggrandizement and utter debasement Of the buman destiny. 

It was at ihis point, StI Krisbna whom the Hindus call an Avatar, made hts 
appearance amidst mortal men to extriente the precious truth froro among the 
misehief*making labyriothal schools of philosophers and restore it to Its 
pristine purity. Whatever may be tbe opinion about Sri Krishna anybody may 
entertain It remains for his immortality that be showed the true of the Vedas 
as the science of conduct between mao and Mif, man and man, man and the 
world and man and God In his immortal Geeta, Geeta (that which is sung) 
it certainly Is, for lo an enquiring mind iu melodies are sweeter than music aod 
more souhrefreshing iheo anything that we know of in tbe fine arts. In the 
Geeta He says that He made Himself manifest for the restoration of Pharma. 

NMte »wrfirirfftwTTw i smjwrirmfwCT tirrWTW ii 

(Oh Arjuna. when righteous conduct disappears from the land and unrigbleouaness 
prevails, I make myself manifest.) This SUnaa ia the keystone of tbe whole 
edifice of the Geeta. Kartnayogii Gyaneyoga sod Bbtkthiyoga it surely treats 
of In separate chapters but a close perusal of the whole Geeta will coovjnce 
any unbiased student that the treatments given to them separately ire only to 
explain away the several fallacies connected with them and show them jq their 
real bearing on man's good here aod hereafter. To understand the importance 
of this statement we have only to conjure up to our minds the real situation at 
the time Sri Krishna gave his sacred Geeu to Arjnna aod through him to the 
world at large. The opposing forces are gathered in large numbers ready to 
fight iu the field of Kurokshetra and the hero is takeo in a harlot to see who 
they are that he should kill. He sees bis own kith aod kin, bis preceptors and 
elders and friends aod welbwishers. Naturally the tender beait of tbe hero melts 
away with compassion at the inevitable carnage and being himself knowo as one 
of the greatest Dbanolcas be stilts finds biotself at sea when be thought of what 
bis conduct then should be. Should be*kill or rellte from the battle-fields The 
s 



idtt of Duly compelled him to kill but aloogmib it aaother duty of the Kshetriyi' 
oaniely (punish the wicked &nd succour the good) 

rose up in his mind. This conflict of duties got further strengthened by the good 
notion that those like Bhishma, Droaa and others whom he should protect at any 
cost and who themselves were known chaenptons of Dharma bad ranged them¬ 
selves along with the Kauravas who deserved death. How should he conduct 
himself at ibis juncture? Again it would not come under right ethics if a man 
kills bis own folk who are driven by lust and greed even to mad excesses like his 
cousins. They were wrong no doubt but it did net justify him to do greater wrong 
ID annihilating them. Arjuna fears that by his conduct one way or the other 
society would loss its stability and the men and women would do as they pleased 
with the result that the race*purity would disappear. Being a staunch believer in 
otbu* worlds and the safe residence of his deceased ancestors there be thought 
(hat the Varna-saokarya (the mixture of races) the inevitable result of warfare, 
would send down to perdition those ancestors whose stay in the higher regions 
depended upon their receiving libations from tbelr children below. Thus Arjuna 
is troubled on all sides by strange notions of duties arising on personal, social 
and religious considerations. When he found that he would not conduct himself 
safely he thought that, the noble soul that he was, he should aacriflee himself 
rather than do that which would damn him eternally wiin ignominy. These 
worries he would not have had had he only known that the goal of man is In the 
empire of Humanity and real should not be judged either by persona], or 
social or even religious considerations but transcending all these It should stay 
on the hard rock of right conduct which alone contributes to the weal of the 
world. At this stage, seeing that unbecoming infamous attitude of Arjuna Sri 
Kfl^na said, '*Ob Arjuoa, you have lost moral courage. You must pick it up. 
Your purpose here is not to see a few kith and kin safe for the pres'cnt. They 
have to die some time or other. But your purpose should be such that does not 
retard the progress of the world 34 the actions of the Kauravas are doing now. 
If Vou think the welfare of your preceptors and elders as the end—all of your Ilfs you 
have oot done your duty by the world. There is nothing wrong in killing tJ^ose who 
retard the progress oi the world. Kauravas are sioners and those whom you want 
to save sacrificing the world’s welfare are only trying to drag the destiny of humanity 
down. As a Kshatrlya it Is but right that you should not swerve in klllingyourer>emles 
and moreover if you do not do your duty you will be condemned by tbe good 
people. Killed in a right cause you will get into Heaven and winning you will 
enjoy the glories of the world. And Arjuna I all this confusion has arisen in your 
mind, simply because you have not known on what your conduct should be based. 
You should not be guided by the ideas of joy and pain, gain or loss but should 
do your duty determined by circumstances. Even the Vedic ideal holds forth 
some fruits or other and people are naturally guided by the results of actions and 
cannot understand the importance of ' doing duty for duty’s sake, 
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(You bav« to do yout duty; yoo have at no time to reckon on the fruits thereof; 
you should not be persuaded to do yoor duty by its resolts a ad may you not tove in* 
action) Thus \n the most terrible of circumstaoces, Sri Krisboa's advice to ArjuBa 
was that he should do his duly irrespective of the fruits tbmof. Re should oeither 
encoura^ bad action nor himself indulge in jDaetJoD. 'J'bis advice of Sri 
Krishna is at once a key to unravel the mysteries hanging round Karnayoga. 
Gyannyc^a and Bhaktiyoga. These tbiae Yogas ate not In themselves complete but 
they are complementary to each other. Karaayoga which teaches maa to do bis 
duty properly raiaea a number of issues, the chief among them being whether any 
mao can even remain inactive, even for a mooeiit. (RftarfTOi uifss l fft f 
It is impossible )o man’s nature to be inactive. Whether he wills or no his very 
nature goads him on to manifest or uamaaifest activity, Thia innate tendency 
in man *to do ’ has certain limitations. All his tendcDciescannot always give good 
results, good in harmony with the «orId*s welfare. Some teadendes judged purely 
by the motives of Che lower self of man may no doubt satiate or tty (o satiate 
man’s individual sense*pleasures but say from the scaodpoint of his divlee 
mission on earth retard universal progrtas. U it here the Vedic ideal inter* 
fered and ordained that whenever you have to do anything because you cannot 
but do the inevitable, It is only right ebst that doing may be for your good but 
should not be such ss to retard universal welfare. The Karmakanda of the 
Vedas asked man to convert the tendencies Into doing some sacrifice or other 
and in anticipation of the superior happiness In the other worlds discount all 
happiness here because the woridly happiness was never fully happiness 
but an admixture of pleasure and pain. According to iba Amfm school of 
philosophy the natural tendency In man should be trained along the Unas of action 
calculated to bring the unmlxcd pleasures of Swarga and other worlds. This way of 
looking St things naturally gave rise to the Ideas of and vn (merit and sin). 
All that which promised unmixed happiness hereafter was known as jvw and all 
that that was detriments! to (be unmixad happloeaswss Butasain the question 
was put how long can a man enjoy this sort of onmlxed bappioess?'* There was 
again a limitation to this unmixed bappioass When the stock 

of merit is exhausted ibe man must come back to the morul world. Here again It Is 
not eternxl happiness though itoolxed. It required constant work on the Vedic ideal 
only to ruo between heavens and earth for (be sake of a higher and still selfish 
happiness. At this stage the Kama theory of the Hiodus 

(He who does good is rewarded with good and be who does bad is 
rewarded with bad) wanted a strong back.booe in the knowledge of the nature of 
Karma. So long as Karma or action we do is meant (or soom selfish end, lower or 
higher, we arr bound by the result of it. This blndiog is what the Hindus call 
(Birth and Death). Bound by the fruit of action man Is bom and born again 
until be knows how he can get rid of this bondage. The Gyaoayoga oow comes to 
solve this riddle of how to be doiug the inevitable work or Karma and still take 
care to sec that the Karmaphala m the result of action does not ^»d. It is here 


that crtdii mu$l be given to the Hindu cooceptfoo ol the Vedaniic ideal of self* 
surrender. Gyenayoga while teaching the true nature of man, world and God in 
their several aspects with one another teaches fundamentally the idea that the 
real happiness not the mixed happiness of this world nor the unmixed 

bat still temporary happiness of the other worldconsists in the realisation of 
Self and its relation to the world and doing all oui actions sinking all 
mdividuality in the universal. It means to say that the inevitable Karma (action) 
should be done but so done that it does not recoil on the doer but works out the 
good of humanity. Man Is not bouud here, because he wants notliing and man’s 
mission here on earth is fulfilled because bis purpose is justified. He, tbe compo¬ 
site factor, individually contributes to the aggregate good. 'I'be renunciation 
school opposed this view and said that man need not do anything at all but should 
direct all the inevitable tendencies towards inner reflexion and enjoy 
(the happiness born of the reallaation of self) to be free from this bondage. Sri 
Krishna, tbe most tolerant of reformers while admitting the Importance of this view, 
still suggests that while mao surely attains his goal thereby, his purpose in creation 
is not justified. Tbe world in that case would miss a great leader. 

Whatever the great man does is simply copied by the ordinary man. The world 
will follow him, only so far as be himself does. According to this school the 
world without a proper guide would do things Irresponsibly and give scope for all 
.confusions. Peace and order would disappear and tbe progress of the world would 
mean nothing. The purpose of creation would be defeated. Thus it is incumbent 
on the Gyani to work for the guidance of the world In Its march or rather Its 
ordered procession towards perfection. Whatever diversity of opinions may exist 
in differentiating Karmayoga and Gyanayoga so far as the purpose of the Geeta is 
concerned, it goes without saying that a true Kumayogi is none other than a 
Gyanayogi. Without Karma Gyana is barren and without Oyana Karma is either 
brutish or superstitious blind leading the blind). It is in this light that 

Sii Krishna advised Arjuna to rise above the occasion and do his duty. 

Fight, Arjuna, without any uneasiness and without entertaining any desire or 
attachment but take care that whatever action you do. you do it in my name with 
no Idea of your individuality In tbe matter. 

This doing of any action sinking all individuality and doing in God’s name 
and for God is wbat tbe Geeta calls Bbakthiyoga. lo this Yoga there is a total 
annihilation of man’s idea of art (I) and all along there is tbo consciousness that 
he is but an instrument of God in the evolution of the world. The work is done, 
the result is produced and the world Is enriched but the Bhaktha, the great devotee, 
enjoys bliss as the result of fulfilling tbe divine purpose. It is extremely painful 
to note that sharp hair-spllItiog differences are made out between Karmayoga, Gyana¬ 
yoga and Bbakthiyoga, while one cannot be without the other two and all the three 
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'are but tbe three aapects of tbe pbilosopbr of duty. Worse it is that comp&n 
mental'divisioris are made between the three aspects sod each reduced to practices 
like indulging in animal*klUin£ sacrifices io the name of tLarmayoga, in tbe running 
away to a forest under the so-called spirit of reoanciatloe ignoring the responsibility 
to the world in the namecrf Cyanayoga and runo tag ecstatic iritbout rhyme or reason 
in dancing and weeping under tbe idea of Bhajaaa in the name ef Bhskthiyoga. 
All these pcoplci hovsoeeer good their motives be. are foiitettiag the fundamental 
ttutb of their existencei namely, that they exist not for themselves but exist for others. 

(It is by wcU*reguIaicd Kama only that kings like 
Jsnaka attained the bigheat. I believe that India has not produced a better 
example than Janaka in at once being the greatest knover, tbe greatest doer 
and the greatest devote* and illustroting in his life tbe philosophy ol duty. 
No doubt, It is very hsrd to realise where one aspect of this duty revolves to show 
the other two aspects but the wisdom of man consists in seeing that all hia Mtlons 
are free from motives and ever calculated to universal good. 

awsasHrc'^i: etnrdeswTftrar: i iNiflreNMiw Brng: yNdfur: ii 

I sfTWf«« sw*#r rea w fie w 


(He who does all his actions without any atischment arising out of desire 
and whose actions are well determined by true knowledge is called a knower 
by the wise and he who lias a balanced mind in doing tad whose doubts 
are cleared by a correct kaowledge of bis purpose in life and who hss 
realized hia self Is not bound by the aetioo results.) The essence of duty does 
not therefore consist In She diflfereniiatioa of Karma and Cyan a but in seeing 
them as one. He alone sees who sees oneneu in 

theory and practice. Although ills not given to every nan to reach this ideal 
in the winking of an eye, It is still tbe ideal which Srt Krishna placed before 
Arjuna in the bstt1e>lield specially beeausa life is a battle*fie!d where theory and 
practice are ever in conflict in almost all human beings. When the theory Is 
practice lived out we say it la fM. Towards this Slddhl all are striving but only 
s few succeed, 


Amongst a thousand men one stri ves to attain Siddbi and of those Siddhaj still striv* 
Ingone may know Me in reality, (be purpose of this creation and divinity underlying 
it all. Although difficult to atUln it is quite possible for an aspiring mind to reach 
it, The only direct means toirards it are constant attempt and selflessness. 

ti Not betog satisfied with expatiating on this auhlime 
topic in its theoretical aspect. Sri Krishna gave precious lessons of practice in the 
following words;— 

dVt*h(e M HtlTid-JUd. i ii 

iTW: i «ledtfdtweetH i u t h*i« 

Hero Sri Krishna enjoins three kinds of (watcbful conduct) for all men and 
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for all times so that they may receive pracllcal Irainiag m cooscnaace with the 
spirit of duty. The physical body has been enjoloed to observe the foiloviQj^ 
worshipping of God, godly folk, preceptors and the learned, cleanliness, straight* 
forward bearing, continence, and harmlessoe&s to animais. The organs of speech 
have been enjoined to observe these-Miltcring words never calculated to be painful, 
true, pleasing arid agreeable and devoted to praise God and the mind should always 
have equanimity and sweet temperarnent. should practise silence and control the 
o^ans of sense and cultivate purity of heart. By these methods Sri Krishna assures 
us that we can fit our body, word and mind to discharge the several duties and 
lespcnsibilities imposed upon us by the very purpose in creation and make us 
live a useful life in the world amidst the diverse humanity with the consciousness 
of an albrnerciful God everywhere leading us to enjoy uoioteiruptedly the bliss 
of sharing citisenship In the grand and majestic empire of humanity. 



JAINA TEACHERS AND THEIR CONTEMPORARY 

Kings. 

(fiffHiinvtd.) 

By Da. R. ShaHa SHaSTAy. B.Am Ph.D. 


Sriharaht And ManAtunga. 

Whsn SrihftrabA was ruliag in BcnartA. bis Court po«t$ were MAyura, tbe author of 
SuryasaUka and Bans. Though they were near relaiives, there was strong rivalry 
between them. Mtnalunga was a celebrated Jaina philosopher and scholar in the 
Court of Srihsraha. 

SiddhArahi. 

There lived king Srivarraalaia, in Sri mala, a city in Gurjara. Ke had a 
minister called Suprabba. The latter had two sons. Uatta and Subhankara. 
Datta*8 ion was the celebrated poet Magha. the author of Siiupala Vadha. Su* 
bhankara’a son was SIddha. Having fallen into evil habits, be used to come to his 
house late at night. Ooe day bis wife coraplaioed to her inotherin*law against ber 
husband. She took steps to coneci bitn. One day when he came to the house 
late at nigbt, she refused to open the door to him. Finding no place for rest, he 
went to the Jalna monastery In tbe city and seeing the religious devotion ol the 
ascetics there he changed hia mind and embraced Jainism. Having studied 
Sanskrit thoroughly he commented on a numl>erof old Jains works, 

Srivirt (VihfVffl 931—991). 

In Srimala. a city in Gurjara, there was Devaraja, a descendant of the Dhar* 
mareja dynasty, king of the Gurjara country. There was a merchant Sivanaga by 
name'and he had a son noated Vira. Once be went to Malayapura to wonhip 
Mahavira and was robbed of bis wualtb by thieves on hit way. I'his made him 
give up his love of wealth. Then be became a Jaioa ascetic and began to preach. 
Once he went to ADahlllapura and preached before Cbaaundanya, the king of 
that country. I'he king had no sons and Jo virtue of tbe worship and rites per* 
formed by Vira, begot sons who were known in history as Vallabha rajas. Vira 
was born in Vikrama 938 and died 991. 

Saatisuri. 

In Anahillspura In Gurjara there was king Bhima. Tbera was at that time 
Vijayasimhasuri, head of the Hiarapadagachba. There was also a merchant 
called Dbaoadeva in tbe same city then. Hie wife was Dbenasri. and their son 
was Bbicna. Ke became a convert to Jaioisin and was thereafter called Saoti. 
After the death of Vijayasimhasuri, be occupied his place in the monastery. The 
Court poet of king Bbima was Dbauapala, also called Vndichakri who wrote 
TilakA'iDanjsri. Santisuri wrote a coameatary on it. Once Santisuri went to 
Dhara, the capital of Bboja and conquering a number of poets in his court, got 



the title of Siddhasereveta and a la^ amount of money with which he built a 
number of Chaityas in Dhara. He also defeated! Digambara teacher in dispute 
in the presence of Siddha. king of Gurjara. Santisuri died on Tuesday (he dih 
of the white half of the month Such) (Ashadba), the star being Krittikai in the 
Viktaroa year 1096*—1040 A,D. 

Mahendrasuri. 

While Bhoja, son of Muajai wasruling in DhaiSt there was a learned Brahman 
named Sarvadeva. Re had two sons, Dhanapala and Sobhana. He happened to 
meet MaheDdrasuri, a famous Jaiaa teacher and became acquainted with lilm. As 
Sarvadera was in need of money, he made a gift of his younger son to Maheadra* 
suri and got forty Ukhs of Svarna Tankas from him in return. Dhanapala reported 
this to the king Bhoja and succeeded in banishing all the Jaina teachers for twelve 
years from the tenitory of Avanti. hlahendra with his followers, inclusive of 
Sobhana, rhe younger son of Saevadevs, left Avanti for Anahilla. Sarvadeva was 
also excommunicated for selling his son. After spending twelve years in studying 
Sanskrit and Jaina philosophy Sobhana returned to Dhara and succeeded in 
converting his brother Dhanapala to Jainism, Dhanapala was a learned man and 
wrote his Tilakamanjsri. a work consisting of Jaina religious stories and read It 
before king Bhoja, The king was very much pleased with the charming style and 
the sweet and instructive stories of the work. But poir>t[ng out some defects he 
asked Dhanapala to rectify them. He told him that obeisance to Siva at the 
beginning of the work was necessary. He also suggested that Dhara might be 
substituted for Ayodhya. with the names of Mahakala and Sankara for Rishabha 
and his own story for that of Meghavahana. The author did not like to do so. 
I'ben king Bhoja took the manuscript and burnt it. J^ltanapala was very sorry 
and had no desire to live any longer. His daughter who hud heard the stories 
read before her narrated them again and Dhanapala wrote them for a second time. 

In the city of Bhrigakachha in Lata there was a learned Brahman called 
Suradeva. He had two sons, Dbarma and Sarma. Asa young man Dharma was 
an idle man and would do no work. But coming in contact with Jaina teachers 
of his day. he learnt Sanskrit and Jaina philosophy and became invincible In 
dispute. Once he came to the court of Bhoja and challenged his court pandits to 
carry on religious dispute with him and defeat him, if they could. King Bhoja 
regretted the abseuce of Dhanapala at his court and after a long search succeeded 
in getting him back to his court. In the debate that ensued between Dhanapala 
and Dhacma. the forruer defeated the latter and told him that his learning was 
nothing when compared with that of Santisud. Dhanapala's brother. When 
Maheodrasuri died Santisuri succeeded him as the head of the Jaina monastery 
in Anahillapurs. 

Suiacharya. 

While Bhima was living in Anahillapura and ruling over Gurjara. there lived a 
Kshairiya called Mahipala. the son of SaDgrama«lirha who was Bhima’s maternal 
uncle. When Mahipala was very young, his father died and his mother placed 
the boy under Govindteharya, ajalna teacher in Anahillapura. Mahipala studied 
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Stn&krit grammu’ ind literature aud becaioe a leaned bus. When ht 
suAcientiy old, be was ioUiated ia tbe relipoa of tbe Jaioas and became a Jalna 
teacher called ^uracbarya. Then king Bboja wrote 10 king fihiraa, asking Kiai 
whether there waS any poet in his court, capable of compoaiog baJf a terse sd ai 
to lit tbe hrat half eoelosed in the letter. A number of poets tried, but failed. 
Hut Suracbarya completed the verse to tbe satisfaction of king fihoja. At the 
invitation of king fihoja. Surachanra was permitted to go to Dhara and remain 
with king Bhoja for some lime. Bhoja was a Saivait. But as other religions had 
also their excellences and learned preachers, he cMid not coodemn them. He had 
however a read desire to cry and combine the tax systems of Indian religion 
into one. Accordingly he consulted his ministers. They said that It was impos¬ 
sible aad that, one of his predecessors of I be same Faramaxa dynasty failed in his 
attempt to unify religions. Bhoja was however detemiaed and having usembted 
his court pandits and other learned men who bad come thither at his invitation, 
he ordered there to unify religions. He said that no food would be pvan to them 
unless Ihey made one religion and removed differences. There were assdmbled a 
thousand scholara, both reen and women. Tbe oee true tbing that they all felt 
with no exception was hunger. It was immaterial whether there existed a Jiva or 
not. The sight was pitiable. Suracbarya had to intervene' He was not one 
among the imprisoned scholars. He went to tbe kiog and uid as follows 

" Your city consisu of elghty*four palaces, e»gbty*four streets, and elghty^four 
roads lined with shops. In this bewildering system of palace*, streets, lanes, and 
shops, no stranger could with certainty hnd his way out. Why do you not dei* 
troy them and make one palace and road for the entry and exit of strangersl If 
you could not destroy what you yourself had made, how can we attempt to destroy 
old religions of different sages and replace them all by one? Besides tbe various 
religions satisfy various cravings and tastes of men. He who is endowed with 
humane feelinp will find pleasure in lainism. Whoever is bent oq pleasure*seeking 
will had satisfaction in the cult of (be Kaula Tantncs. Whoever wsuts to follow 
the natural trend of mankind (Vyavabarthi) may follow the Vedas and whoever 
desires emancipation has pleasure in philoeophy. Such being tbe natval variety in 
tastes, iiow is it possible to compel maukind to cultivate a single phase of taste f'* 

After listeniog to tbe speech of Suracbarya, kiog Bhoja gave up his mad 
desire and entertained tbe assembly of scholars with a sumptuous dinner and 
presentations. 

Suracbarya also succeeded in removing the lurking enmity between king Bhoja 
and king fihima. 

Suracbarya paid a visit to the Sanskrit college established by Bhoja ic his 
capital. In addition to literature and philosophy, grammar was also taught there 
and the (ext book which tbe professor of grammar used in teaching gramraar was 
one which king Bhoja himself bad nude. When the professor sang tbe introduc* 
tory verse in which the goddess of speech was decribed as a wife of Brahma, 
Suracbarya said that with couotries customs also changed and that while for the 
€ 
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sdutberaers U was Usual to loarry the daughters of the maietnal udcle< the people of 
Surashtre married the widow of their dead brother and asked the professor whether 
with the people of Avanti it was a custwo to marry their own daughters as BraJima 
was said in the introductory verse to have married his own daughter. Satasvati. 

A^ayadeva. 

V hile king Bhoja was ruling over MalaVa. there came two young learned raen» 
called Sridhara aod Sripati and paid a visit tophars. They baited in Dhara as 
guests of I^ksbmldharh, a learned man in the same city. The next day after 
their arrival his house caught dre and was reduced to ashe$. Lakshn^dhara was 
sorty rot so much for the destruction of his house as for the less of accounts of 
about SOiOO.OOO gold tankas recorded on one of its walls. The guests however 
succeeded in reading and restoring the accounts. Meanwhile Vardhainanasurl, a 
Jaioa teacher paid a vieil to Dhart, The two guests had the pleasure of seeing 
him. They studied Jain a philosophy under him and thenceforward became known 
as Jainesvara and Btiddhisagara. 

At that time DAlabha was the king of Srimatpattana. As a Saivait he pro* 
hiWted the entrance of the Jainaslnto his capital. At the request of Vardhamana* 
suri. JsinesVara and Buddhlsagara promised to get the prohibition removed. 
Accordingly they went to Srimatpattana and resided with Somesvara, the 
Brahman prrest of the king. Charmed with their learning, the priest requested 
the king to remove the order and allow the two Jaina teachers to live with him. 
The king was pleased to cancel the order and permit learned men of all religions 
to have free entrance into his capital. By way of praising the king for his impar* 
tialicy. they Barra ted a story related to Srivanaraja of the Chapolkata dynasty. 
That king, they said, was a Jaina In reUglon, as he was brought up and educated 
by DevsLcbandrasuri of Nagendragacbha. At the request of his teacher, he built a 
special suburb for tberesidenoe of the Jainas. The Jainas however requested hfm to 
pass aa order prohibiting the stay of the followers of other religions in their midst. 
Theu a Saivait called Jnsoadeva raised an objection against the proposed rule 
unless sinallar suburbs were also constructed for the followers of other religions. 
The king empathised with Jnanadeva's objection and built different suburbs for 
different religioas. 

Buddhisagara wrote a work on gramtnnx and called it after his own name. 
Jainesvarasuri once went to i)har» again and happened to meet Abhaya, son of a 
merchant called Mahidhara. He converted him to Jainism and taught him 
Sanskrit, Having taken the consent of Vardbamansauri, JainesvarasuH raised 
Abhayadevs to the status of n surl. When Jaioesvarasuri and Vardhamana died, 
Abhayadeva was at the head of the Jaina monastery at Anahillapura. There was 
a lerrible famine at that time and all Jaioa colleges had to be dosed for n number 
of years. Accordingly learned men became rare and .Abliayadcva considered it 
necessary to reduce oral learning to writing and preserve manuscripts in libtaries- 
For this purpose he sought help from Bhima, king of Anahilla and with the three 
lakhs of Drumma which he received from king Bhima be employed eighty-four 
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copyisu 10 copy roanuscripU in each of the TlUagea. Tamralipti and A»apaJli, and 
d)s(jibuted (he manuscripts to the Suris of various Jaina moBasteries. 

Viraatm, 

In Fandillagachha, a branch of the Chandnpicbha, (here lived Bhavadeva 
Suri whose disciple was Vijayasimhasuri. Vijayasimlia’s disciple was Srivirasvi. 
He was a friend of king Siddharaja. Once when the kiog aaid In joke that (he 
power which Vira had exercised was all due to his friendship with the kief. Vira 
was displeased and left his coontry at once. He went to Sripatuna, the capital 
of Jayasimha. kiog of Gurjsra. After residing there for seme time he went to 
Mahabodhapura where he defeated a number of Buddhists in dispute. From that 
place he passed to Copalagiri and was accorded a grand reception by the king of 
that place. Then he went to Nagapura and declined to accept (he iBvitation of 
Siddharaja. Then he left for ArupagraBia not far from AnahlMapura and was 
received by Jayasimha, king of that city. There be defeated indispute Vadiaimha, 
a Sankhya philosopher, in the presence of the king and Oovlndacharya, whose 
friendship was sought even by Karmaraja. 

DevMun. 

Thcie was a kingdom called Ashtadasasati (one haadred aqd eighteen) in 
Gurjara. There was a fortified city known as Maddhahriia in It. In that city 
there was a householder called Naga. a descendant of the Walt fanDy. His wife 
was called Jinudevi. His son was called Puraachandia. When an epidemic 
disease broke out in the city Nega with his family left for Bbrigukachhapura in 
the country of Lata, There was in that city Munichandrasarl at the head of the 
Jaina monastery^ Seeing Purnachandra. Muniebandrs requested bis pareott to 
make a gift of him to the Jaina Sangha. They made him over to hfunlchandra. 
The boy was educated and was called Karuchandra. Having become an expert 
in debate he conQuered a number of learned men in cities such as Dhavaltka. 
Kaehmirasagars, Satyapura, Nagapura. Chilrakata, Gopalagiri. Dbara, Pushkarinj 
and Bhrigukshetre. Among his friends there were Vimelachindra. Harichandra, 
Somachandre, and Parsvachandra. When Municbnndra grew old, be was made the 
head of the Jaina monastery in Anahillapura sod was ^ven the name of Devasuri, 

Once when he was going up the oountaio called Arbuda with Ambapraanda. 
Vijays aim ha's minister, the minister's leg was smitten by a scorpion > Devasuri 
cured it by applying the water with which he first washed his own legs. One 
Devabodha. a born poet and Kholar belonging to the Bhagavata sect was a friend 
of Devasuri. With the money contributed by a generous wealthy man named 
Bahada, he built a number of Jaina temples In Kagapura, and other places. 

Tbe king of Nagapura called Abladana held him in high esteem and kept 
him in his city. Once on (bis occasion Vijayasinha or Siddharaja. as he is also 
called, had to raise the siege which he laid to the city of Nagapura because of the 
presence of Devasuri inside the city. .After returning to Sripallana. be invited 
Devasuri (bitber during the rainy season and in tbe next autumn he renewed bis 
siege of the city of Kagapnra and captured it. Sometime after this event, Devasuri 
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to Kaniavati at the ioviialion of tbe Jaioa Sangha of that place. Meanwhile 
Kumudachandra, a Dlgambara Jaioa ascetic and the guru of Jayakesi, king of the 
Karnata and father-in-law of Siddharaja came thither challenging learned men to 
subdue him in debate if they could." As the Digambaras did not penoic women to 
practise asceticism» he ill-treated an old lady ascetic in Karnavatl. At her request 
and at the request of the Sanght also, Devasuri was compelled to carry on a 
debate with tCuwudacbandrayand, vanquish blm. Accordingly Devasuri sent a 
letter to Siddharaja to arrange for a religious'debate between him and Kumuda- 
Chandra and went to Anahiliapura in company with Zhadada, Nagadeva and 
others. Kuntudachandra also went there. It was decided that tbe defeated 
should foilow the principles a&d]doctrine$ of ,the victorious in tlie debate. .AD 
were afraid that Devasuii.mightisustain defeat and accordingly wanted to bribe 
Eumudachandra to give up the debate. But Devasuri:would be no party to such 
shameful cooihvance. He was cochdent of bis victory. On the side of Kurnuda- 
chaodra there were as umpires Devacharya, Bbanuaod the'p^t Sripaia/thetking's 
brother. The arbitrators on the side of Devasuri were Dtsaha, Rama and 
Sagara. In spite of the caution given to Kumudachandra by the king of Magadha, 
the Digambara ascetic was over-conhdont. On the full.moon day of Vaisakha of 
Vikrama 2181 the debate began and lasted for twenty days. * The subject of tbe 
discussion was whether women were by rnature^ntltled to perform penance and 
attain emancipation. The Svetsrabaras were for and the Digambaras against the 
right of women for emancipation. Devasuri argued that Marudevi and other 
noble women of old are said to have practised penance and attained Nirvana. In 
their owo time there was queen Mayanall, the motber'of Siddharaja, who with her 
religious devotion had a better claim to Nirvana than any man. This was a very 
delicate instance, against which Kumudacliandra could not raise his voice in the 
presence of the king, her son. These and other Instances were produced by 
Devasuri in support of his syllogistic a^ument. 

It was decided that Devasuri vanquished Kumadachandra. He was howei'er 
allowed to go oo i& hUown way without: submitting to: the conditions of the 
debate, Speaking of the debate Hemachandra is said to have stated that if 
Devasuri had not defeated Kumudachandra, the Svetambaia sect would liave been 
extinct. The king,.his znioisters, Ambaprasada and Gaogali, his brother Sripala 
and his subjects were all in ecstasy and proud of Devasuri, With the money 
reward which the king gave to Devasuri he built Jain a temples in various places 
and set up the Idols of Jica and other Tlrthankaras. 

Id his ejgbty-third year Devasuri installed •fihadresvarasuri in his place and 
died on Thursday the seventh of tbe dark half of Sravaoa io Sam. 1226. 

His birth was in 1143. initiation in 1151 and the position of Sori io 1174. 

Hemachandra Snri. 

VVhile Siddha of the Chalukya dynasty was' ruling in Anahiliapura in 
Gurjata, there was in the village called Bandhuka,' a merchant called Chacha 
whose wife was called Pahinj, He had r» son called Changadeva. There was at 
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’"thAt time L>ev&chaDdruiiri, disciple oi Fr»d7UiDnssuii st the head of the Jainas. 
Once when Pahioi with her son west to the Jaist mooasteryi Devachasdra was 
atrwck with the istellicence ot (be bof vboae binh be had prophesied cn the ba^s 
of a dream which Pahini had revested to Devacbandra. He requested her to 
hand over (he boy to him for his educatioo aod (raisiac in Jaioa reljpon. Chao* 
gadeva’s parenla coosented and placed him voder Devachasdra. He was taught 
Saosknt logic and gratomar and becaiae a remarkable scholar. Later oo he was 
initialed in the Jeina religioo and raised to the status of a Surl. He was then 
celled first Somachandra aod later on Hemacbaiidre. Siddharaja had a very high 
regard for Hemachaodra and used to cossoU him oo a number of topics of 
the day. When Siddharaja coaquered Ualava, he weot first to see Heioachandra 
and receive his blessings after bia victorious return from MaUve. Oace when he 
paid a visil to Hetuachaodra's grand library coosisiiog of rnenuseripts collected 
from Avanti, and asked Hemachaodra about the authors of those ms auscripis. 
Hemachaodrn praised King Bhojo aod showed hits the immense number of 
works which that learned kiog had written on graismar. rhetocic. esuology, 
logic, medicine, botany (aruO. architecture (vestu). mathematics (snka). omens 
(sekuoa). dreams (svapna). relipoo. paltnisuy. astrology, sccountaacy 
(ayssadbhava), and politics (artbaaastra). Amaaed at the osonopoly of learning 
which king Bhcja and his countrymen acquired for themselves, the king asked 
HemachendrA whether there were no scholars in bis own country to rival Maleva 
and requested him to wriie a work on Sanskrit gramrear. Heraachendro said that 
fO long as Panini'i admirable gramoier Is current no firthmeo scholar would 
countenance a new production of gramnsr. The only course left was to bring 
the goddess of Serasvnii from Kashmir to the country of Gurjara, to collect 
manuscripts from all parts of the country end invite scholars to cotoe aod settle. 
The king st once despatched a number of scholars to Kashmir to collect 
manuscripts, and bring pandits from various parts of the countty. Some west to 
Kashmir to worship the goddess of speech so as to Induce her to leave the city of 
Pravart for Gurjara. A Seresvetl temple was accordingly built and an imge of 
the goddess was set up in Anahillapura. A grand library wee set up. A number 
of scholars were engaged to prepare abridguwots of voluminous works, and com* 
mentaries on Important works that could not be easily understood. In the works 
that were written anew, a new departure was made. At the close of s quarter of e 
work a verse descriptive of the reigning king eod of his predecessors was added 
and four such verses at the close of the entire work together with th:rty*five verses 
giving the genealogy of the king end the author. For a period of three years 
copyists thire hundred in number were employed in copyii^ down manuscripts 
old end new and the manuscripts thus prepared were sent to be preserved and made 
use of for the spread of learning to places such as .\oga, Vanga. Kalinga. Lata. 
Karoata. Konkana. Mebetasbtra, Surashtra. Vatsa. Kacbba. Malava, Sindhu. 
Sauvira. Neapal. Parasika, Murundaka. Gangapara. HaHdvara. Kasi.Cbedi. Gaya. 
Kuruksheira, Kanyakubja, ^uda, Kamarupa. Jalaodbara with-Sapadaiaksh (?), 
Simhala, Mahabodha. Boda MaJawa, Kausika aod others. 
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HemAchandra himself wrote about twenty new works*, one of which waa on 
g;rAininar. this tremendoua literary activity waa the result of the express request 
oi king Siddha who sa^d that what reputation hi# own scholars achieved in the 
Ireid of learning was his own immortal fame. 

When a report of the progress achieved in literary activity was made to the 
king, he said:—Blessed is my country where I have been a fortunate accom* 
plisher of such works,” 

At this time there came to Anahillapura a ICayastha scholar named Kakala, a 
scholar, learned in eight systems of grammar. Kemachandra appointed him as a 
professor of grammar in the college. Professors were rewarded with gold bangles, 
and successful students with gold ornaments, clothes, chairs (sukhasnna) and 
umbrellas. On the fifth of the white half of every cnonth Kakala held a meeting 
and answered questions put to him on granimar and other subjects. 

Once when Siddha asked Hemachandra whether there was any qualified 
person trained by him to succeed him, Hemachandra pointed to Ramachandra 
under his training. When on another occasion Hemachandra narrated the story 
of the Paodavas' departure to the Himalayas at the close of their life, a deputa¬ 
tion of Brahraans waited upon the king and complained that the Jainas were 
Sudras and that they misrepresented the religion of the Paedavas and regarded 
the ancient Saiva religion with contempt. Ttie deputation urged the king to 
question the Jainas as to what religion the Pandavas bad and whether the Panda* 
vaa did not attain emancipation with their religious belief which was quite differ¬ 
ent from that of the recent Jainas, The Brahmans afBrned that, as Hemachandra 
was an honest man. he would give no false reply. Seeing some injustice in the 
complnicit of the Brahmans Siddha sent for Hemachandra and questioned him 
whether the Pandavas had ceen baptized In Jalna religion. 

Hemachandra replied that it was true that no mention was made of Jalna 
reli^on either in the Mahabharata or In any of the Sastras. But there was do 
reason, he continued to say. that whatever was meotioned was a fact and that 
whatever had no mention, never occurred. It Is said that. when, as desired by 
Bhishma that bis body should be cremated where none had been burnt before, his 
body was taken for cremation to one of the summits of the Himalayas on the assump¬ 
tion that nobody cremated there, there was an utterance from the sky that in that 
place had been cremated a hundred Bhishrnas. three hundred Pandavas. a thou* 
sand had been Dronas and an uollroited number of Karnas. Accordingly who could 
deny that among the ancients there were a few who shared the views of the Jainas? 
Truth is as eternal as the Ganges. As to the question whether there was any 
truth in the religion of the Jainas. It was the business of each inquirer to ascertaiu 
it for himself. Even in political matters kings did what they considered as true 
and good from their own point of view, but not from others' point of view. 

Wheu 00 another occasion a learned Brahman called Abhiga questioned 
HeiaaChandra whether it was proper for them to narrate in their work so many 
erotic stories and whether their readers would control their passion, he replied that 
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'' though a carnivorous anioal. the Uoa had sexual appetiu oaly ooce io ayev ud 
(hat though the pigeon lived upon mild grass a ad fruits, h had been showing iU 
sesufll appetite evejy day. Accordingly sexual appetite did not depead upon what 
one ate or thought, but on nature aod that nature could be controlled by mlod. 

At this time (here came to Anahlllapura a born poet called Uevabodht. who 
belonged to the Bhagavatha sect. Hearing of his arrival Slddharaja consulted his 
brother Sripala by name and distlDguiabed as a poet, as to how Desabodha could 
possibly be seen. Devabodba bad no desire fornioaey and shoved no respect te 
any king. Ke would on eo account pay a visit to any king. At the suggestion of 
Sripala Siddharaja sent a messeoger to Devabodha to tell him lo come acd see the 
king. His reply was that he had seen such hig monarchs as the king of Kasi and 
of Kanyakubja and that be bad notbing lo gain by seeing a petty king like Siddba. 
If the king however wanted to see bint, be might come and eii)oy the pleasure of 
conversing with the poei» on the condition that the king should alt on the floor 
before the poet seated on his throne. So haughty was Devabodba. Siddba 
agreed to tbe condition and went with bis brother poet Sripala and seated 'himself 
on the floor before the throne of Devabodba. look pan in the eoovenatioo between 
him and his brother and was struck with admiratjcn at the extraordinary poetical 
talent of Devabodha. Sripala was himself a poet of no mean pover. Still 
Devabodba had a great contrmpt for his poetical capacity and sshi that, when 
Sakra with one eye became a famous poet, there was no wonder that Sripala with 
two eyes had become a king of poets dCaviraja), as he was usually called. 

It Wits however found out that Devabodha with all his leaning wjs< addicted 
to drink and sexual pleasures In which be indulged in secret. When his hoard 
was exhausted, he succeeded in getting money from Siddharaja and continuing his 
vicious practice. He however went to Kasi and died there by drowning himself in 
the Ganges. Kemachandrnsuri held the learning of Devabodha in high esteem. 

Siddharaja had no sons, but liked (o have one if poasihle. So he want on a 
pjlgrlmage to the sacred places of the Jainasio company with Homachandra. Both 
walked all the way for days together, 'fbe klog was astonished at the meagre diet 
which Hemachandr.t used to lake. It was no more than a IKtle Ttce*gruel 
(Achfln:Anila). He used to lie down on tbe bare ground with no sort of bedding 
or bed sheets. They went to Satrunjayagirt. then to Raivauka. Nenichaitya, 
Ambasikhara, .^valokana Sringa and other noted places. 'Vho more he saw the 
self'denying practices of Hemachandra. Ibe greater became bis respect to him. 
*rhen they went to Somesvaia temple where Kcmachaddra also bowed down before 
the Siva idol aloog with the king. He said tbe following in verse at that time 

" Salutation to thee; thou art the one pure spirit, whatever might be the text, 
manner, name, and form in which tbou art described." 

On his return to the capital he consnlted his astrologers as to bis successors. 
When they said that he would have no son. but would be succeeded by his brother’s 
son Kumarapala. he began lo hate bis nephew. Hfs genealogy ccosisled of (1) 
Kama. (9) his cousin Devaprasoda, (3) his son Tribhuvanapals. (4) his son 



kurnirapftia. (6) Ki» son Siddha who vts no oiber than Vr]ayahiaih&. Kumarapaia; 
the son of Sripala, 5iddba*s brother cano to know that (he king: would not 
hesitate to luurder him. Ho (led from tbe country disguising himself as an ascetic 
with twisted blades of hair. He was still pursued and once he had to take shelter 
with Hemachandra under a heap of palm*leaf manuscripts^; on the second day in 
tbe house of a potter in the capital. On the third day he went to one (Tdayana 
in Stambhatirtha who on knowing him through Iris own servant refused to lodge 
him in his house; apprehensive of the king's displeasure. Hemachandra was then 
in Stambhatirtha and advhed him to leave the country for good for seven years. 
He had no food for four days then. Hemachandra gave him forty gold pieces 
and assuring him that in the course of twelve years he,would be the king of 
Gurjara and a mighty monarch, compelled him to go far beyond tbe border of 
.Gurjarft and live somehow or other in any strange land. Having spent about twelve 
years as an exile, Kumarapala returned to AnahlUapura on hearing the news of 
Siddharaja’s death. His brother Kirtipala and his sisteris husband Krishna with 
ten thousand horses joined him. After bowing down to Hemachandra, they all 
went to the palace whore were gathered the leading citizens of (he city. The 
question svas which of the brothers deserved the kingdom. On entering into the 
palace Krishna told (lie two princes to sit. Kirtipala bowed down to the assembly 
of tbe citizens and sat on the floor with his eyes blinking. As to Kumarapala, be 
went boldly and sat on the throne, shrugging his loose garments. Struck with his 
manners and attitude, tbe assembly declared In one voice Kumarapala as the 
chosen king and crowned him. 

His first business was to restore peace in the country and confirm old officials. 
Keat he turned to conquest and led an army to tbe country called Sapadalaksha. 
After a hard fight protracted for twelve years, he conquered Arno, the king of 
Sapadalaksha. His brother Kirtipala invaded Surashm and subdued Navaghana, 
the king of that cou&try. 

With the help of his ministers, Ambada and Vagabbata, son of Udayana, be 
conducted the administration of the country* as a statesman. He built a number 
of Jain temples and set up huge Jalna idols at the instance of Hemaclundrasuri. 
Slaughter of animals was strictly prohibited. He never plundered the people of 
conquered territory. Not did he take possession of unclaimed property which he 
distributed on charity. His minister Ambada subdued Mallikaijuna. the king of 
Konkana and Sahasranavaka, the king of I,ata. For these and other conquests he 
was given the title of “ Rajasamhara." The king of Naitala became a feudal 
chief. 

Following the instructions of Hetnachaodra, he became a Jaioa and relln. 
qulshed Salva religion. 

Hemachandra was born in Samvatll45, initiated in 1250, elevated to the post* 
tion of Suri in 1168, and died in 122R 



SOME PallaVa inscriptions. 

K. G. Sankaxa. 


1. }i4AmAn4^’’ (6 niles south of Klocbi)>~The cave has a Saijt> 

shrt Graetha inscription of 17 Hoes which Dr. Huitttch, Mr. Gfrpinktha Kao, 
and Dr. Dubreuil found illegible. But the last made out 
end aicribedtheinacriptioo to Mahladnvannao I. aabe had the titles Matti*vi]isi 
(PalUveran mscrlpUoBi Anmuti A'fperr IdOOi So. 14 ( 

Trichi inscription. SpidA IituriptUiu-^JJ., Vol. 1| Koa. 33 34). and 

wrote the Mtta-vilii^’prakMn* {Tripamdrum Samkrt SmtP—T.S.S., No. 6b) 
My study, from photos kindly lent by Dr. Du^euil. cave results promiaing fretb. 
light to a close scnitiey with clear estaospages. 1 read MahAadn’s cities Nitya* 
vinita (ever*bumb1e) and 5atya«aandha (true to hia word) (Trichi sascripCioD), thus 
con€rming Dr. Dubreuil'i toference. There are also references to Vyisa. Kavts. 
Vara, and vanja. showiog that the inscription is t record of Mshlndra’s literary 
and musical work. It, in fact, mentions bis farce UpUs^Unt-prphatftna, s anti 
named ^kskipn^thiirt, and a varpa CAandr&rpapp composed by blia. The MS. 

says that Mabcodra made gsnas. eridently referring to the 
etc. may mean ' the farce composed by Uaita*vil&sa or 

* the drunkard’s frolic, a farce,’ thus jodicatinc its theme. The InKriptioo refers 
to Mahindra’s prosperity, and we may perpaps infer that he had not yet been 
deprived of the Telugu districts by PuUkasin 1!. If so, the inscriptios would 
date r. 600 A.C. The flow of the liues indicates that the iaKriptiou is mostly 
in verse. I give here the inscription-text, so far as 1 have made it out 

L,—i, -• • tOT* ‘ w^99- ■ • 

2, • • • • wit • • wvrwmw*rra •- 

3, •• 

4, ^ 

6. ..JPF**'- 

7. • • • •WT'Ct* • • 

8. * • • • wwftwnm«t?i a WT •ft* • 

9. • • • • W^ 44<e>it4l gtldj: • • 

10 . 

11 . - 

12. • • fSWW USWTH^^IW** 

18. -♦ •4{p3» > 
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14< • • • • li • 

.. ‘ 

16. ***'C^*‘ II » 

17. • 

2, MeUrehlri (Soqtb Arcot District).—This Inscription is a short Verso given 
below from the plate in Vol. 1 of Paiiava AatiquUiet :— 

S(T)4C^)(^ (i) 

It is written >o a script dating between the reigns of hfahiodra X and Rljasimha. 
The Chacdriditya, mentioned herein, must be a Pallsva, as the temple built by him 
was called ftirefiT^ltWr So he must be Narasimha I or Paramilvara I. The 
latter had the title LSkaditya (6././.—I, 18). It is not likely that he had the title 
also. Besides, Chandridityawas an emperor This would properly 

apply to Karasiraha I. who took tbe Cbs|ukya capital fiadimt, rather than to 
Param^ivara X, who only repulsed tbe Chllukya Invasion 1 , 1&4 ; 11 , 371). 
So Chandriditya was probably a title of Narasimha X, and the Inscription dates 
r. 350 A.C. The Simhapura mentioned here tbe name Mahendra of some Pal- 
Uvas, and the title Mabimcgha of Mahfindrs 1 (Kinchi inscription) indicate 
that the SimhavIshQU dynasty were, in some way, related to Kalinga, whose old 
capital, as meationed in the Hithigumphi inscription, tbe Sil^ppatiAikar/iin, and 
tbe MaifimikAaiai, was Simhapura, whose chief mountain is Mahindra, and 
whose Kbtsavsla dyaasty bore the title MahS'm£gha*vlhana. 

3. Pananaiat (South Arcot District).—Round the base of Che rock-built 
tejppk o& tbe X^oamaiai rock there is a Samskrt Orantha inscription, first edited 
by Dr. Dubreoll, with a faulty text and iransialion {PttU. An/., pi. j), The 
beginiiir»g and (he end of (he inscription are hidden by a structure in front of the 
temple. Towards the middle, too. a scone Is missing. '1'he editor failed to 
notice that the inscription is in verse. It informs us that Aivaithama’s son 
Pallava was the first king of (he dynasty, aud that Rijesimha, the sou of £kainalla 
Parameivara I. was an ardent Selva, and valiant in battle against insolent enemy 
kings. But tbe Kaneht M&halmyA (ch. 30) says that Pallava and Vjllava were the 
sons of the Vidarbha King Vir^chaos, the son of Krsluia's wife’s brother RukznL 
Perhaps the PelUvas claimed BrShmat> ancestry, when tbe origin was forgotten, 
Ekamalla was a title of ParatneWaua I {SJJ, i, No. 24); and H<ni<( >^rTyt^a^r, sup* 
plied from SJ.I., i, No. 25. suggests that Rsjasimh'a’s father was named Para* 
mllvaia. That Rljasimha was a Saiva is 'well-knowo {ih. i, Nos. 24 & 2o j li, 870; 
Vflfitpilaiyam pis., vol. ii, pt, 5). Rljasimha was a distinctive title of Narasimha II. 
The inscription thus dates between 375 and 700 A-C. The text of the inscription 
is as follows 
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H«flf*«^l wrf; y7VWM4«HH4: 1|WWT*C U 
F«rtTO5WW9>fftT^ ^wt VWHJ' 
H<W4WMt (l) 


• • •'?fwrtiw!f? ?ni^^rt]wfnriTTfi(i) 

4r nw%f tfir ; n 

f(kHMViji«V4i'''ii ^ «RT»n^*TO»nK (i) 

r*TO ^ ^ w tt 

9fv^7Tn[^] • • JTtrHimrewj: 

‘IT: ^^4fiffTCri^in#*41m 1 :(i) 

ff Vi ' * '! ' rH < V| a M »- 


4. /C4fraviu4i fiia/4j (TftDjOM DI«trkO>*~TfaeM (5 In number ititb 6 P>. wf^Uefl 
OD in Semslcrt Grentbt «nd Temitb $crip(i) were dfecovered abd will be (fubliabed 
by Mr. T. K. Subrahtnaqyam of KuiabbtkeuaiB. Here I five only the lubject 
matter. They aay that Aivattbama’t aon Pallaet was the dybaaty founder; After 
VirakOrcha and others, carne kiae Hiravyavamea. Hia sod was the emperor 
Nandivarraan, who became kiof. while yet yonitc. after defcatiDf all Mi 
(erwer... jh<W ... His feudatoriei were Vallabhi (Cht|ukya), 

Kilabbra, Kera|a, Fftndya. ChO|a, Tulu and Kdnkaoa. The Tatntth part dates In 
the 61st year of Q4rtSKv€i0 addrwWiM#, The ebgraver was the son Of 
Vidcividufu Faliava Perub'tachcbau. The name was evidently adopted after the 
reigning king. The «d^d#wik>«ia gives the title edOt-dr to the Slctot of 
Dr. Dubrenil identifies him with Dantl’s son Kandi. But these 
plates show the title waa used even in the reign of Kiranya'a .son. Sc the 
latter not, as Dr. l ubreuil thinks, Daoti's son, waa the victor of 
But Dr. Dubreuil rightly gives Hiraoya’tsoa, not Danli'aaon. tbeVaign of years. 
The plates date be^een 776 and BOO A.C. 



SOME LYRICS FROM THE PURRA-NANURRU- 

( 6th Ctn/ury A. C-) 

^ K. G. Sankara. UmitUss F§o6iNo. 2 .) 


Th« earth of atoms all compact. 

The sky above it far upraised. 

The sir that reaches to the sky. ' 

The hre that has its birth in atr. 

Water, its unrelenUng foe, 

In nature Uke these five great elements, 

With patience to tby foes, and broad designs. 

With strength and fire and grace, 0 thou endowed 1 
0 King, whose towns with wealth unceasing teem, 
And in whose land, the sun, sprung from thy sea, 
Dips Id thine own foaiD*created western wave. 

Great king, whose realma the sky alone doth bound, 
Wroth with tbe live who rode mane-tossing steeds, 
Till the twice fifty, who usurped the realm, 

And golden tumbal wore, had fought and died. 

I'hou didst limitless fragrant food supply. 

With minisiers, whose skill so change can koow. 
Though milk may sour, sun darken, and tbe four 
Vidas swerve from tbe right, unshakeable. 

Stand long In fame and strength. Like Podiya, 

And golden-peaked Himilayai.on whose slopes, 
Small-headed fawn and laige*eyed female deer 
Sleep in the light of triple lire, 

Wherein, at eve, rare offerings Brahmans burn. 

Jiututway (13.) 
Wouldst thou know who this Is ? He is, ao doubt, 
Astride the death-like elephant, his broad 
Fine chest by arrows torn, aimed so that joints 
Of dowered armour, tiger’s skin, are sbed. 

But the elephant, like ships that brave tbe seas. 

And Uke the moon that swims past countless stars. 
While swordsmen hive around, Uke shoals of dsb, 
Mahouts UQirlnding, stampedes wild, behold! 

0 may he, safe and paioless, part tbe king 
Of lands by many waters fenced, where f^sh 
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^ Full-s^own and liquors strong abound, and irhens 
The plough'iuen, io their delds, bind up with sheaves 
Bright feathers that (he woodland peacocks moult! 

Pr$Hd rtpiy i6.) 
Leaning in hut against a pillar strong, 

You ask where is inp son. I know not where 
He now map be. But learn this wocnb that seems 
A cave, wherein the tiger dwelt before 
It went its way, the same has given him birth. 

8o he must appear on the battle-field. 

P 9 ^, iui pr 0 u 4 (N 4 . 159 .) 
'Since, with my youth, long jt^less years are mine. 

No death for me': thus hating life in fdl. 

My mother old with drooping eyes and ha^ 

Like pendaot thread, (hat. with a staff for leg 
And many small steps, can courtyard scarcely pass : 
And my dear, loving wife, careworn and pale. 

Her breasts dried up by suckling many babes. 

She holds against her waist, and sore distrcased. 

Thit nips tbe tender shoots, sprnog from the cut 
Uncsred for herbs. Id saltleas water bolls. 

And. lacking sour railk, without a thought 
Of boiled rice, green leaves does chew, and wears 
Tom clothes and dusty, yet the god of right 
That blames not, as she eau. While iheae dear hearts 
Rejoice, at also my dependant kin. 

That suffered from tbe pangs of hunger keen, 

As I spread wide thy fame, who gifts bestow. 

Like rumbling rain, that, with a splash, does breach 
Dark, beauteous, but through beet Doyieldiog crops. 
Sown with wild grain in dry lands wide outspread. 

That hunters tilled, well mixed with bushes burnt. 

If. keen speared Kunaoa. thoo thus welUpleaeed 
Release me though with less. 1 glad accept 
Than elephant, wild and me, with tusks upraised, 

But given, face turned aside, unwelcome boon. 

Such gift I seek from thee, whom I have sung, 

O thou, victorious, formed afar, and sprung 
From blameless and distinguished line of chiefs. 

FhHU finttr {fh. Z4£)- 

Since Sitiaa, strong'Speared, who bis manhood proved 
Against his foes, is dead, no more the young 
Wear flowers, nor pluck them bangled grrls. oor wears 
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'I'he bard, by yish head gently takiog them, 

Npr songstress sveet. Why then dost thou too bloom» 
0 jasmine, in the lad of Ollatyfir ? 

ysHiA (tfff. USX 

Kow vG but thick and grieve. While girls adorned, 
With flowers plucked, wet sandy dolls, and played, 
Cool lake beside, tbe unlearned youthful day$,~ 
When, with boys who no guile or hiding knew. 

Hands linked, now cUsping and now swinging from 
The myrtle branching high, I climbed the bough 
That, near tbe bank, towards the water bung; 

And, while bystanders gazed and wave drops leapt, 

I sudden plunged within the water’s depth’ 

And, with its sand, rose up—those days, alas, 

Kow only grieve. Ah I wbitber have they hed f 

O aged far we Imve become, our words 

But few, with coughing oft between, and staff, 

Sturdy and knobbed, to guide our trembling feet. 

Gritf futiU {No. 

However great, how poor my strength of grief, 

That cannot free me from my hateful life I 
In a bare spot, on the cretDatiori*ground. 

Where cactus spreads, on lighted pyre tblck-laid 
With fuel, on that bright and bum log bed, 

My love has gone before ; but I still live. 

The nature of this world, alas, how slange I 

SaH {Nt), 346). 

0 you. jo wisdom great, who cruel seek 
To part me from my lord, and not with him. 

As you should, bid me go. To widow's life 
I cannot be resigned, with squeezed cold rice. 

In midst of leaf, untouched by fragrant ghee, 

And very white like seeds from, cut by knife, 

Cucumber ripe, lined like the squirrel’s back, 

With white sesamum paste, and vijai leaf. 

Boiled with the tamarind, my only food; 

And bed bare stony ground, without a mat. 

Tbe pyre of black wood, in cremation grouted. 

To you may rare become; but, ab, to cue 
Since my broad>shouldered lord is dead, the lake, 

With water full and budless lotus blown, 

Petals unclosed, and raging fire are one. 
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HttpUss CA'o. 2 SSi 

Lest tiger eome. i dere not cry for help ; 

Kor cbee^ broad'ShouIdered. cao 1 lift aloae. 

0 may unrighteous death, that strikes thee sore. 

Like me. great trembfiog feel. The blH-^de shade 
We will attain. My hand, that bangles clasp 
Unnumbered, grasp and walk a liRle way. 

/fiy 2Md ftirs ( a ?*, ijj). 

The woman old. her hair white like the wings 
Of cranes that gulp up Aih. heard that hereon 
Had dared the elephant and died ; then felt 
More joy than when she gave him birth, and shed 
More tears than ralii*drops fall from banboo strong. 
That towers above the swaying clump around. 

matktr i^No. 

Hard by a wood, a woman old with veins 
Obtruding, parched skin and shoulders shrunk and thin 
Heard many eay her son had weapons lost. 

And fled i then angry swore, if be bad feared, 

Close fighti she would her bressts tbst gave hln suck. 
Cut oS ; and, sword In hand, the rnddy 6eld 
Thick with the slain, she uarched and found her son 
Stretched there, his head severed. 0 then her hesrt 
Rejoiced far more than when she gave him birth. 



TIRUMANGAI AZHVAR AND DANTi DURGA. 

BY K. G. SKSHA AIYAB, Judgis Trivqniram. 


The Tirail passage in cpiitroversy* runs as follows 

My contention is that is used by the Ashwar in these lines in 

apposition with t^einvas^ QgfftmtsiLJiJ'Qs^dsf. J>r, Kilshnaswami Aiyaogar says 
that the equation of Vairamegban with Tondalyar-Kon ' involves a phenomenally 
unusual construction.’ He further says that '(he equation, if not positively un¬ 
sound gtamiuatically, is unusual according to every canon of Ilteraiy interpreta¬ 
tion.’ May I ask why it is phenomenally uousual and what canon of literary 
Interpretation it offends^ The learned doctor says that be has the support of 
several Tamil pandits, including, if he mistakes not, Mahamahopadhyaya Sriman 
Swaminatha Aiyar, for regarding Vairameghan and the Tcndaiyar*Kon as two 
diflerent individuals. Is he sure that there are not equally eminent Tamil pandits 
who as unhesitatingly hold that the Azhwac does not refer to two individuals, but 
to only one, namely, Vairameghan, the monarch of Thondai Mandalamf Till 
?andit M. Raghava Ayyangar wrote bis article in Stn 7'amil a few years ago. was 
there any doubt among Tamil scholars as to what this passage meant ? It never 
struck them that to regard Vairameghan as placed in apposition with Tondaiyar- 
Kon was to put a phenomenally unusual constructionopposed to every canon 
of literary interpretation.’ At least from the days of Feriya A chan Filial, if not 
even from an earlier date, that is the construction that has been accepted. 
Feriya Achan Pillai may not claim history as his chief strength, as Dr. Krishna- 
swami Ayyangar does; but he was certainly a sound Tamil scholar, whose know¬ 
ledge of Vaishnava prabhandams and other sacred literature was accepted to be of 
such high order as to induce the Acbarya that preceded him to choose him as the 
fittest person to write the Irupattu-nalayirap-padt for the exposition of the 
Tiruvgi>mski. The Achatya's commentary has been accepted as the most autho¬ 
ritative exposition of Natayim praphondam for over six or seven centuries by 
Tamilians ; and it is very strange that no student of Tamil saw anything unusual 
or against the accepted rules of literary Interpretation in Feriya Achan Plllai’s 
exposition of the passage in question. Now, if when Pandit M. Raghava Ayyangar 
wrote bis paper, it btd been known that Fallava kings themselves, had as a 
matter of ascertained history, borne the name or title of Vairameghan, it is 
extremely problematical if the learned pandit would have discarded Feriya Achan 
Plllai's interpretation of the passage. That at that time, that fact had not been 
discovered will be patent from the testimony of Dr. Ktishnaswamf Ayyangar 
himself who, wTiting sometime after the learned pandit’s article had appeared, 
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said; "Among: the inacnptioos so far brought out, we bare aot olten come 
across the name (Vairameehan); but to the Rasbtrakuta Dantidurga 11 is ascribed 
this title in the Kadaba plates published Mr. Rice.*’ Id that note of Icnoir 
ledge, the mention of Vairamegha by the Asbwar acted as a red herring across 
the track; and the learned pandit thought that VairamegbsA aod ToDdaiyar-Koo 
were not perhaps descriptive of the same iDdividutl. as Periya Achan Pillai had 
stated, but probably referred to two distioci individuals; aad accordingly he 
construed the passage differently. Dr. KrishDiswani Ayyangar accepted the 
learned pandit’s interpretation; and he uow reinforces it by saying that any other 
construction of the passage would be phenomenally unusual and would be unsound 
according to every canon of literary interpretstlon ! Other researchers, however, 
have even in spite of Dr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, ventured to hold, as Periya 
Achan Pillai had done centuries ago, that Vairanegban and Tondaiyar'Koo 
relate to the same person, rrs.. the Pallsva reooarch of Ranchi. Mr. Venkayya. 
in his paper on the Trtpllcane ioscriptioa of Danti Varman suggested that Valra* 
meghsn was probably a surname of the Pallava Daoti Pottarasar (Ep. Ind. VUI. 
20017). In his report on Epigraphy for 1016. Mr. H. Krishna Sastri wrote 
" From two records copied at Poyyanur and Kilpulara in the Nwth Arcot District 
which belong to the second year of a king named Vairamegbin (Kos. 150 and 152 
of Appendix Ch it appears as if there was a king of tbal name also among the 

Pallavai. It now becomes therefore difficult to decide whether the Tondti* 

yar (Pallsva) king Vairameghan* reentidned by Ttrumangai Ashwar is a surname 
of Danti Vsrman of the Triplicane inscription or of a king Vairamegha Varman 

mentioned in Nos. 150 and 152 of Appendix C. It might be worth noting 

that the name Vairameghan was adopted by a son or a subordinate of Aparaiita. 
the last of the Ganga'^i^lfava kings known so far (Annual rep^ for 1018. 
p, 90;.’' It may therefore be takeo at ascertained or established history that 
some of the Pal lava rulers of Kaochi bore the uane of Vairameghan , and accord¬ 
ing to Periya Achan Pillai's interpretation, (be Aihwar refers in (his passage by 
the term Vairameghan to the Pallava monarch or emperor. If the rules of gram* 
mar or hermeneutics do not prevent (bat interpretatloo. where is the necessity to 
drag in a foreign potentate who Dr. Kriabnaswami alleges invaded and laid siege 
to Kanchi f 

Except (hat he wants Tondaiyar*Kon sad Vairam^han to refer to two distinct 
individuals, ofs., Nandi II and Danti Durga. Dr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar does 
not seem to have quite settled in his reiod how the I'anil passage should be 
explained. He has now apparently doubts about his original ezplseation of the 
passage, according to which the Asbwar referred to a contemporaDeous siege of 
Kanchi by the Rashtrakuta Daotidurga who as over-lord was entitled to the res¬ 
pectful homage of the Pallava king of Kanchi. With the knowledge gained from 
the Velurpalaiyam plates, he says ‘it Is now possible to take It that both Nandi 
Varma and Danti Durga stood before the god of the shrine in the position of 
8on-ln*)aw and father*iD*law. and the deferential attitude of the Pallava iadicated 
S 
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in the verse may be explained as octhtng more tbau the courtesy due to this par¬ 
ticular relatiooship. We have no hesitation, therefore, in asserting our belief.. 

. .that the verse under consideration has reference to two rulers, the local Pallava 
ruler of Kan chi and the foreign Rashtrakuta Vairamegha, the former enemy and 
perhaps at the time the friendly ally and father-inOaw of Nandi Varman, the 

Pallava. We still hold that the staiisa means that Vishnu at Ashtabhuya* 

karam was worshipped ‘on one occasion^ by Vatrairegha whose fame and forces 
lay around Kanchl at the time, and was held in deferential esteem habitually by 
the king, the ruler of the Pal lavas.' Now. what does all this mean? Was the 
alleged siege of Ranchi synchronous with the time when the Aahwsr sang the 
hymn? Was it during the siege that the Rashtrakuta and the Pallava together 
'on one occasion’ worshipped at the shrine? If so, how can they have been friend¬ 
ly allies at the time? Or perhaps even before this siege the two monarchs had 
effected between themselves the 'particular relationship' of son-in-law and father- 
io'law; and so, after all, the 'habitual deferential esteem’ in which the Pallava 
held the Rashtrakuta had nothing to do with the siege or conQuest of Kanchi. but 
was due to Che observance of a social convention? Or does the passage really 
import that at the time it was sung, the Pallava owed political allegiance to a 
superior potentate ? And perhaps the political subjugation of (he Pallava was 
even antecedent to the investment of Kanchi by the Rashtrakuta Vairamegha; 
for how else could Vairamegha be said to have been held, as Dr. Kxishnaswaml 
Ayyangar says, in deferential esteem habitually by (he Pallava king, at the time 
the former’s forces lay round Kanchi ? If already the Pallava wns subject to and 
under the protection of Vairamegha, what led to the alleged siege of Kanclu by 
the latter? besides what are the words fp the passage that yield the meaning 
that on one occasion the Rashtrakuta king worshipped at the shrine? Was the 
Rashtrakuta king a VaIshnava? Or did he even belong to the Hindu faith? 
Dr. Krisbnaswami Ayyangar who accuses others of want of precision docs not 
appear to have been particularly precise in his explanation of the Tamil passage. 

Apparently Prof. Krishna swam! Ayyangar regards llie siege of Kanchi by 
Danti Durga as a settled historical fact,* for even in his Sier/ Jiisiory af Hindu 
Indie he writes In more than one place, without any word of hesitancy, that Danti 
Durga laid siege to Kanchi (p. 9S & p, 10$). Is this siege of Kanchi a historical 
fact? Apart from the fiefigan/, which I repeat, the learned professor has wrongly 
translated, is there authority for his statement? Perhaps from the Klura inscrip¬ 
tion (Bom. G«., Pt, II. p. 3$9, Epi. Ind. IX, No. 4) we may infer that Danti Durga 
subjugated the Pallava kingdom of Kanchi. though I think this is a matter that 
requires further looking Into. It Is also probable, according to the Velurpalayaiu 
plates, that Danti Varman, the Pailava king, was a grandson of Danti Durga. A 
war and a marriage, supposing they are facts, do not necessarily imply also a 
siege; and I venture to suggest that the learned professor is solely influenced by 
his peculiar understanding and translation of the words of Tiru Mangai Mannan. 
wlien he posits a siege of Kanchi by Danti Durga. Prof. Dubreuil thinks it is a 
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liclioD for which the learned professor of lodiaa History and Archeology in the 
University of Madras is responsible; and so far as 1 know no other archeologist 
or historian has meniloDed a siege of Kanchl by Danti Durga. 

Supposing Kanchl fell before Danti Durga and the Pallava was reduced by him 
to sub^ction. I still think it is iwproheble-Ho my mind it is almost impossible— 
that the Azhwar’s reference could be to any such hunuliating event. It is clear 
from other portions of Periya IHra Moshi. that the Pallava kings of Kan chi. as 
the Ashwar knew them, were in the plenitude of power, and occupied a position 
of supremacy among rulers. Reference may be made to Parameswara Vinnagara 
patigam, Tim Chitrakuta patigam. Tim Aranga patigem and Tiruvallikeni 
patigami where the Pallava monarch is spoken of in strains of praise and in some 
places, of even extravagant praise. To the Ashwar. the Pallava of Ktnchi was 
the ideal emperor among monarchs, the invinciWe victor among kings. At 
his feet kings bowed in homage and his might in war was Irresistible. 
Kanehi was the chief city of the Pallava. and the temple at Kanchl held the idcl 
of Ills tutelary deity. One can easily understand if the Ashwtr in praising the 
deity at Kanchl also poised the Pelleva to whose care end munidcence the temple 
at Kanchl owed its position and splendour, among Vaishnava shrines. But Is it 
probable that on such an occasion he would refer to the siege of the holy city and 
the humiliation of its guardian by a foreigu invader, of whom it is not possible to 
say that he lived and died in the consolations of the Vaishnava or even of the Hindu 
religion ? Dr. Rrishnaswami Ayyangar has the kindness to tell me that 1 maks 
the grievous mistake of imagining that the Athvar’s object was anything else 
than to praise Vishnu, f admire the learned professor's clairvoyance. Admitting 
to the fullest extent that the Axhwar's object in singing the hymn was to praise 
Vishnu. 1 fail to see what sort of praise of the deity it will be to say that the 
great monarch who is the recognised and traditional guardian of the temple where 
the idol is enahrined liea low at the feet of a possibly Jaina invader who has 
surrounded the city by hia fame and forces 1 

All anomalies and difficulties vanish if the commenUtor's explanation that 
Vairameghan and Tondaiyar*KoB are one^ be accepted ; and speaking for myself, 
I see no reason why it should be rejected.^he commentator says that Vairamegbao 
was the family name of the Pal lavas of Ksnchi: and 1 wrote In my former paper that 
if so, one of three explsnalions for the adoption of that name was possible. I also 
said that however the name was derived, it was not improbable, sstbe commentator 
says, that it was the family name of the Pallavas of Kaochi.aud that Danti Durga 
in the flush of his short-lived victory or ascendancy over perhaps Nandi Varman 
adopted the title of the conquered Pallava. Dr. Krishnaswaml Ayyangar. with 
the charity that seems to be so characteristic of the article under reference says 
'this is a very sorry argument'. It is obvious it does not satisfy him. He chinks 
that the occurrence of the name Vairameghan among the Pallava rulers of 
subsequent times must be explained by reference to that title borne by Danti Durga. 
May I ask how Danti Durga caine to assume that titled It was not obviously bis 
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origina) naoie^ and some explanation must be offered for his isauroption of tbe ^ 
title. Will Dr, Ktisbnaswami Ayyangar kindly narrate for the benefit of those who 
like n« may seek to be informed of them, the circumstances in which the founder 
of the Rashtrakuta dynasty took this title? Did it survive to his successors? We 
find VoiramegAa Vaykkal (inscriptions Nos. 468 & 465 of 1908). Veiramegha 
(inscriptions Nos. 71 & 84 of 1906) aod Vainmigia^ura/H 
(inscriptions Nos. 268 to 268 of 1918) in the Pallava region ; is the name Vairamegha 
perpetuated similarly In the Rashtrakuta area? However Dr. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar may feel In the matter, I still think in spite of the absence of that name 
in the prC'Nandi records, that it belonged to the Pal lavas, and Danti Dutga 
adopted it perhaps to sjmbolize his victory over the Pallava. 

Dr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar asserts that. If the Azhwai was in the first line 
stating that the Pallava worshipped Vishnu, it is not likely that he would have 
referred to the long crown, but he would much rather have referred to the lotus feet 
of Vishnu. I do not know if he intends this ailment to be taken seriously. Every 
student of Tamil knows that among tbe welhknown descriptions of Maha Vishnu in 
bis manifestation as Tim Vjkratna are 

Qsi^Qiuirtk and similar 

expressions. The term standing by itself would naturally be con¬ 

strued as referring to bfaha Vishnu In the accusative or objective case. Dr. Krisb* 
naswaoiy Ayyangar calls attention to Tiru Aranga patigam, where the Ashwar 
describes the Pallava as } but I for one fail to see 

the relevancy of tbe citation. Nil Mudi Mai is obviously distinct from Nil Mndi 
Arasar; and the latter expression cannot show that Nil Mutii Mclai in tht 
patigam does not refer to Maha Vishnu and that it should be construed to mean 
'wearing a long crown and garland.' But suppose roust perforce be taken 
to mean, in the context, garland; what is there to prevent tl« entire expression 
^«r *(5 attributive to Vairaroeghan. being taken to qualify 

? The meaning would then be, Vairamegbtn,. whose garland the crowns 
of the kings bowing before him or paying homage to him constitute {yidt 
by Rao Bahadur K, S. Srinivasa Pillal, Pt. U. p- 124), Then, too, 
Vairameghan will be in apposi lion with Ton daiyar-Kon, and both terms will denote 
the same individual. If to the Azhwar the Pallava monarch was ihe king of kings 
at whose feet many kings bowed in submission 
sffiii it appears to me difficult, not to say impossible, to 

accept the meaning assigned to the Tamil passage by the learned professor, accord¬ 
ing to which the central idea is the abasement of the Pallava in his own capital 
city by a stranger who has suddenly risen from obscurity to povrer. Even if it 
were a contemporary historical fact, the Ashwar, it seems to me, would, if he had 
any delicacy of feeUng» have avoided all reference to it; in any event he would not 
have spoken in terms of eulogy of tbe invading foreigner. 

As regards Pataroeswwa Vjnnagara patigarn, iny contention was that the 
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^ Unsuage of vbe Ijrric showod that Uit Azhwai waanoi the praiee of a cooteu* 

porary Pallava monarch, but of a monarch or monarcha who lired before. Dr. 
Kriahnaswami Ayyangar. while cooceding that to Tarioua reaaons his historical 
conclusion drawn from this peon la of a 'halting character’, nevcrtheleas to 
think that Pandit Rsghava Ayyangar'a view that the reference in that poem is to a 
contemporary monarch and that monarch is Nandi Varma. Fallava Mails may not 
be entirely unaccepuble. I puinted out that in varioos places in the poem where 
reference is made to the Palla?a*s deeds of valour, the Ashwar uses erpressioaa 
like Snd but these and similar expressions arc 

not, according to the learned professor, inapplicable even in the description of 
events that have occurred In one’s life-time. In support of hi a statement he refers 
to a passage in Madhura Kavi Athwar’seulogiumof Nammashwar, which, however, 
turns out to be an unfortunate citation. The passage runs as follows:^ 

i am afraid that Ur. Krishnaswami Ayyangar has misunderstood this passage. 
He has apparently given a twist to the order of words in the second line, and 
reading It as oi<ws$d(Wwair9 he comnehte: ** The first act of grace 

of Nammsrhwar to Madhura Kavi certainly occurred sometime late in the life of 
Madhura Kavi himself. U later in life be could have referred to this Incident by 
the term ' pandu'. it is hard to undersiand the impropriety of this term denoting 
a past somewhat similar to the Parameswara Vlonagaram ten.” 1 an sure this will 
strike students of Tamil as a strange mlsanderstaadlag of the passage. 1 cannot 
believe that the learned professor can possibly be ignorant (bat uaarci»u««fe9to 
is a classical Tamil expression denoting * the accumulated load of sneient deeds’ 
or ' the karma of past lives.* Tbos in Appar's Uevaram 

1. a.iM 

2 . O0rafafiiea4(fifi^ii ; 

3. Qfiafiltu arwePtoeer fwuutmpmt%aa ; 

4. maiaSimram ; 

5 . Lma9 Oa^0 utjm; 

So, in Sundarar’s Devarsm:— 

7 . uoiin^jfiaSieaata um^ia^iovtiaa; 

S. umcjf^oShitaaraaat $ia^uut»a. 

Again in Manikka Vasagax’s 'Hru Vasagam:— 

9 . umrmt^iQan^hShaQttfii ; 

10. ataama ; 

11 . Q0’ia,^MaS'9eaO4i-»iiSfup; 

12. uapik Bavaria ; 

15, up0p00aamtjmm. 
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lo&tances may easily be multiplied to show in what aeose umrenu. ^*Ja5?lssr 
and expressions similar to it In import are employed and understood by Tamil 
poets: and it is passit^ Strang that the learned professor should have mistaken 
the import of the expression, and thoi^ht that ucarsas^ modihed u«/p/S in 
Msdhura Kavi’s verse, while in fact it goes with ev^eSSeir. 

I contend that in Tamil usage expressions like u&atS, godr, 

(ymr snd generally, though not invariably, denote the dim, distant 

past. 1 may invite attention tu the following quotations as illustration 
Sambhandar 

1. LTAir^^SV 

3. QyjvATj* 

A. Qs/rfier^uiTtMBr. 

5 , ueeaQi—fi^QaiitsiB uSQ^u^nQwfQw^ 

5. ^^nriuir# 

Tirumangai Aahwar * 

7. a0<—<s*ff£pgw—aj affmi) 3Mws/r*w (Jmw 

8 . uaat-^fiui-0A6BiQiujQfiiiw (Tfiergi^ . 

. 

LISUL,BUjtS 

9. QdCBrSffflS 

10. #au..iurgpte£ LSffUfggQfiBSfO^'TyOfiji^. 

§fBSjeujfr@ 

11. i£/iAijefmfQajQfui 
fiP(S* Qfia^jp^uj 

12 . untafOi—sit SumiL^fitLiB ue^ormt^ei^auu 

soshdQuAbu uigfffB (y3Bm^}miL.ajQB, 

Sambhandar 

13. Qfiaf ajregS»r 

14 . a«uAsfi 
Appar 

15. QpuLfffA^^iBrf^fgr. 

16. eiswgn a.{ru)Qu/8^«b^«ihMirCi^ Oiuifdrari^SQ^tufi, 

17. ^(ajAmtaa^^iu Qfi/rsrBafrffdaaBrmfitj^gSifMjtfrm. 
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Manikkft Vasagar 

18. s^Qfiptit ««ri0«£, 

20 . fii^^BwQp 0^iaSt^0Ba. 

Tirumangai Ashwar:— 

22. P OvBm(yMiaupgps€(^mQ*li^tjaOfpmp. 

23. uBippggismpi jji0«^«lurf4^^(3 

24. unatammi tammuumi^QpatL^ 

QpiifimmiisBiumMf 

Sambhandar 

25. aaijkpi •0sr«*«ite tm^mp0 0a tm 

Theaa inatancea will auffiee to aKow what Mna« tha expreasiooa wawS, unhCw^tj 
Qfimt, Qfimtaw, jfmp, ctc., coBvay gaaerally In Tamil poetic uatge. Why 
then ahould it be inucined that Tlru Mangal Maaaan used these expressions in 
Paraineswtra Vinnagara patifam in a different sense? If the expressions are 
understood in their ordmary. approved Knee, then it is patent that the Ashwar 
refers in the several stsnsas of Parameswara Vinptfara patiga where they occur, 
to a FsUava monarch or Pallava moaarehs of ancient days whose high achievements 
had won universal fame and glory. 

So fari I have confined myself to the literary side of the question. For kia 
historical conclusion that Tiru Mangai Asbwar flourished in the 8tb ceoiury, Dr. 
KrishnsBwemi Ayyangar relies solely on what he calls 'the Danti Durga d&iuo' 
which he sees in the lest sunsa of Ashtsbhuya Chaktrarayar pstigsn, where, et 
already noticed, the expression Vairameghan occurs. Vaishnava tradition places 
Tiru Mangai Mannan a considerably long time after Perjya Ashwar: and I believe 
Dr. Krishnaswami Ayyangai's view is also that Periyssbwar preceded Tiru Mangai 
Ash war by some appreciable length of time. If Tim Mangai .4shwar flourished 
in the 8th century in Nandi VarinsB*s reign, what is the date of Periyasbwar? 
In Periy ash war Tiru Mvthi (IV^^T). the following lines occur: 

QaawaraSp Qa^iaapm Qpmt \ inlTeirm 

Here is a specific reference by Periyazhwar (o a Pandya monarch, who was 
apparently a zealous Vaishnava. 1>adiCioD associates I’eriyashwar with a 
Pandya of that description, who held the Asbwar in high veneration (cf. Lfrww 
catDcw 4 ai0ttm). Who was this Pandya ? The Nedu<Maran 

of the Arhwar cannot be the Saiva saial Ninra‘Str Nedu Maran, the contemporary 
of Sambhandar, whom Sundara includes in Ms catalogue of tiru-iaaiars. The 
Pandyas, who clajoiedSnndareswara as tbeir especial tutelary deity, were esaeniislly 
oftheSaiva persuasioo. though they were not perhaps anti-Valshaava. Ko*Maian 
Kedun Jadaiyan of the Anaimelai inscription however appears to have been a 
staunch Vaishnava. I do not undertake to say that this Nedun Jadaiyan is the 
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same as the Jatila Vannan of the Madras MuseuQi plates, who, as the plates dis¬ 
close, was a Vaishnava par extelluut^ Possibly they ace different; but he is 
apparently identical with the Nedun Jadaiyan of the Velvi-kudi grant. The 
Anaimalai inscription bears a date in Kali 3871. which corresponds to 4th 
November 770 A. C.; and it may not be amiss to assign Periyashwar to the latter 
half of the 8th century. If so. it is difficult to see how Tiru Mangai Mannan 
can also be assigned to that period. 

In Nandipura Vinnagara paliganj(?eriya Tini Moshi. V. lO, 7), there appears the 
Une " nak . If the identity of this 

Kandi can be 'asoenained. one of the limits to Tiru Mangai Masnan’s date can 
be fixed. Though the Pal lavas of Kanchi can be traced back to about the begin¬ 
ning of the 3rd century A.C., It is only from the days of Sirnha Vishnu (576*600) 
that the dynasty seems to have occupied a position of eminence. After Simha 
Vishnu, history records two Kandi Varmans-Kandi II (717—779) usually known 
as Kandi Varman Pallava Mallao. and his grandson Nandi III (83(^854). Of* 
these two, the latter according to epigrapbical records was a pronounced Vaish* 
nava devotee. Was he the founder of Nandlpura Vinnagnram ? If so, we should 
seek for Tiru Mangai Mannan after the first quarter of the 9th century. In the 
days of the Azhwar, the Pallava power was In the height of glory, if we may- 
judge by the’praise lavished upon the Pallava in Periya Tiru Moshi. The 
usurper Nandi II, though he assumed the ambitious title of Pallava Malla, met 
with too many reverses in bailie at the hands of the Pandya. lUshtrakuta and 
others to deserve the terms of extravagant panegyrics employed by the Ashwar; 
and during the reign of his successor Danti Varman. the Rashirakuta Govinda 
III invaded the Pallava empire; and the latter claims to have levied tribute from 
the rtiler of Kanchi. Nandi III who succeeded Danti Varma. re-established the 
Pallava power and ascendancy {viie the Velurpalajyam plates); and as there 
Is evidence that be was a devout Vaishnava, he may have like other monarchs of 
old founded a town after his name and built the Viibnu temple there. I'here 
will be nothing strange in the V^ahwtr recording such an act of merit in a royal 
Vaishnava devotee and praising him in his lyrics, though they may have been 
primarily intended for the adoration of Maha Vishnu. I make a suggestion that 
probably Vairameghan was a surname of Nandi Varman III, and that the Ashwar 
refers to him wlien in the Ashtapuyagara patigam he speaks of Vairamegban, the 
king of Tondamandalam. who by his prowess and glory guards the sanctity of 
the Chakrarayar temple’at Kanchi. Thu.s, I would tentatively place Tiru Mangai 
Mannan about 850 A,C. and this conjecture as to the date of Tiru Mangai 
Mannan will also be in accord with Vaishnava tradition which has always placed 
this Ashwar a long time after Periyaahwar. 
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FURTHER NOTE ON THE CUSTOM OF OFFERING 
HUMAN SACRIFICES TO WATER-SPIRITS. 

BV SAKAT CliAKUKA MlTRA, ES<i-. M.A., BX.. 
iMlurtr iu Snial Univtrtity •f Cuki/tft. 

IN my paper “Onstm Vestigt$«f Ihe Cut^m -/ t/fering ^rifart In % 

Waler-Spirils" which w»» pgbllahcd ia this Society's Jaurm! for July 1622, I 
have adduced some evidence to show that, io ancient tioKS. the custom of oflerinK 
human sacrifices to watersfpirits for (he purpose of coaxing (hem into filling 
newly excavated tanka with water was prevalent in some parts ot Eastern Beogal. 

To this evidence t shall now add the following further testimony, which I 
have recently come sctom and from which I can conclusively infer that the afore* 
mentioned custom was prevaieot. in ancient times, in the district of Dacca fn 
Eastern Bengal, 

Womenfolk living in the village of Krishoapur in the district of Dacca in 
Eastern Bengal ceremonially werabip a villagt'goddess named Saogat R&qI either 
on a Sunday or a Thursday in the Bengali month of Agrahtyapa (November* 
December). She is worshipped with tbe offerings of throe (or cakes 

made of powdered rice), cocoanuts and some molasses, which are partaken of by 
the celebrant womenfolk after the f6/i has been finished. 

After the conclusion of this worship, (he legend neotioned below is recitod 
by tbe officiating priest or priestesa, and listened to by the celel^nt womenfolk. 

It Is not stated whether the priest who officiates at this wm^Lip is a firfihmapa or 
the mttltK’fAmilsai of tbe celebrant womenfolk’s family. I am. how'cver. inclined to 
think that, as the worship of this viUage*goddess Sengat appears to i>e a 

noD'Aryan cult, and as the name of this deity docs not occur either In the 
or the It must be the mt/tr-ftmitint who always officiates as the 

priestess of this cult. 

The legend recited Is a» followsA Kfijh's son married e grown*up girl who 
used tc worship the village*goddess Sengat KAoi. On tbe night of the marriage, 
she took from the Car^^ktHn o a quantity of powdered rice, made three rice-cakes 
with the same, and, by offering them, duly worshipped that goddess. 

Her husband surreptitiously saw her when she was performiag this ceremonial 
worship, and called for ao explanation from ber as to what she had been doing. 

She described to him the details uf this worship, and Informed him that she was a 
votaress of the goddess Sangat Kfipi. and that, as such, she bad been worshipping 
her. But all this explanation did not satisfy hire. On (be other hand, he grew 
suspicious about her character. 

* The Ctn’ttnakHUi tfi (he wiaaowiag fan oa whkh xwriees kiadt of acsiMiom objects ue 
arraaged aad which is waved before the brid^room aari bride by the Isdies of iheir reapectiTO 
families durins ibe celebraHon of the fnarriafe-Ktes 
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Shortly afterwards, the Raia's sod. accompaoied by his newly< married bride 
started from bis Uther-ia-law*$ place, aod sailed homewards by boat. While 
com log by boat, be threw aU bis wife's ornameots into the river. These were 
swallowed bj a huge fish Returniog home, they lived hap* 

pity for some time. la course of time, a son was bora to then. 

Shortly after the birth of his grandsoo, the RajI had a big tank excavated. 
But, strangely enough, no water came out of it. One night, he dreamt a dream 
in which be was told that, if be would sacrifice his newly*bom grandson and offer his 
blood to the waler*spiiic resideot io the taek. water would come out of It. 

The RajiinfonDed bis son of this dream aod persuaded the latter to agree to 
the proposal of odering his Dewly*bom boy*baby as a sacrifice to the water-spirit. 
Accordingly the child was offierwd op as a sacrifice to the tank*spirit, without the 
knowledge of bis mother. Thereupon the tank became filled with water. 

Shortly afterwards, the Raja gave a great feast to which he invited many 
people from far arid near. For the purpose of prosldiog food for this feast, fishes 
were caught ia the river. .Amoog those caught was found the huge boyStl fish 
( Wallaf$ afin) which bad swallowed the oroaroents belonging to the priace's wife. 

Strangely enough, no one coold dress this ^y&t fish for cooking purposes. It 
was only the Raja’s daughter*in*law who sn c ceeded in cutting it open. On ripping 
up its abdomen, she got back all her omameDta which had been thrown ioto the 
river, 'fhereafter she went to bathe iothe newly^cavated tank. There she 
found her child, bale and hearty as ever, who had been sacrificed without her 
knowledge but who bad sobsequeotly been restored to life by the nercy of the 
goddess Sangat Rapl. The news that the Raja’s grandson had been miraculously 
restored to life spread far aod vride. 

In the meaatime. the people who had been invited to the Raji's great feast 
lefuaed to come and partake of it. In the night, the goddess Seogat Ripf 
appeared before them In a dream aod reprimaoded tbeo severely for refusing to 
partake of it. Thereafter they all cane to his palace and partook of bis hospita* 
lity-* 


-For the aecMm erf this e«mosial worship, l am iodehwd u S*bn TSrak Chandra BSy 
Ch4Bdb\»ri, B.A.. a pon*Rradaau wodeiic of aatbrepology In the Unixwily of CaJentts. ^ 


TMe home op tMe sAtavahanaS; 

By N, SunKAKANIAM, Ktmbakofinuii 


dyi)asty that Iteld sway over tbe Dekkin at tlie dawn of t])e Christian Era 
is the ^tav^ianas. This dynasty was studied vigorously some thirty years ago 
and was afterwards completely abandonisd for sometiniG. Recently in J917 t the 
question was again taken up by Prof. Devadatta Kamakrlshna Bhanrlackar where 
he only presents the old views of his fiiiher the revered scholar Sir Rarnakiishna 
Gopal Blianderkar. Again, Dr. G. Jouvean Dubreui I ^ took up the question In 
1920 and cleared the doubts almost satisfactorily; In some places his work also 
needs correction. But before begin to reseArcli the nutenals that go fer the 
Compilation of their history, we shodld ntarklhe position of the Shtavhhanas in 
the geography and the history of the Dekkan. 

The original home of the SatavShanas was dxed by some scholars as 
Andhradcia and their capital as 9rlkiiku|am 3 which D. R. Bhaiidarkir idenCihes 
near the confines of the Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces^ This set 
of scholars have their authority in the Puraqas which locate the capital of the 
Andhras ou the east coast. The Puraoas give a list of king< who are undoubtedly 
the 9auvahaoas and call them by both the names Andhras and Andhrabb^tyahs 
without making any distinction for the word bkftyaM (^servanO And themselves 
confuse with eaclt other, ^ Thus it becomes our first duty to examine and establish 
the connexion of the two. 

J)r, V. S, Sukthankar ts the first to raise this question, and he thinks that the 
Andhras and the ^fit&vfihanas are different from one another (or the following 
reasons 

(a) ‘In none of the inscriptions (about two dosen in number) engraved 
during tbe rdgime of these kings is (here any reference to their alleged affinity 
with the Andhras.” 7 They are always referred to as Sltavahaaas. 

ib) Contemporary records, as the Hathlgumpha,* Giroar,® and Talagandat® 
inscriptions, also refer to them as SSiavihanas and never as Andhras. 

(c) KhataveU says that he, “without entertaining any fear of Sltakatjjj.sent a 

I. iHdian Antiquary. 1917. ' Dekkan of the ^&nvAbaaa period.' 

2 ‘Ancient Htttory of tUt Deccan.' Pondicherry, 1920. 

3. Barly Hiitory of Initia by V. A, Smilb, 3rd ed., p. 20d. 

4. tnd. Ant. 19td. p 15$. 

5. PugiTer'e Dynastits of tUe KbH Age. m 'Asdbru'. 

6. Aufxals of tliO Bhaiui(rt'kar ItutiMt, Vol 1, p(. i. pp< 21, etc, 

7. Ibid., p. 30. 

S. Lfidet't List, Ko. 1345. 

». Ibid. No. 963. 

10. Bb- Ind.. Vol, Vm, pp, 24, etc., ed. Kielhorn. 






I&rjfe anny io the If it really meant the country of the Xndhraa he should 

say ffi the Sou/A. 

(/) Almost till their ioscnplions were found (near Nasik) in Western Inriia 
and only four of the Uter kini^s were found in the Andhraddsa. 

(^) Almost all their coins were found in Western India. 2 

(/) And, lastly, their inscriptions are in Prakrit, and “ no .^atavfthana Inscrip¬ 
tion written In a Dravldian tongue has yet come to light.*’ ^ 

I also share hiscpinloii that the .^Atavihnnas are not Andhris and that thuir 
Original home was not Andhradisa. 

Krom what we said above we are led to think that they lived in Western India, 
But, 13r. V. S, Sukihankar argues that their original home was in theBelli^ry district 
for the following reasons:— 

(1) In tho Krra*Ha<la£alii grant '< and in the Myfikeu^^ni inscription $ 
(both of them were found in the Belldry district) that portion Is called l^atihani* 
rftfiha and S&tav&hani-hfLra respectively. The words rhffho and ASra denote a 
province and a district respectively. Like all the early inhabitants lending their 
names to those countries, Sitavhhanai also lent their name to that part of the land. 

(2) Since the i^Atavflhanas are dl(!erent from the Andhrns, where is the necca- 
alty to call them by the name Xndhros? He explains that "the Shtavihanas 
have to be looked upon as belonging to the tribe of the Andhras" and this 
branch had separated itself early from the main stock of the Andhras (which was 
settled in the region of tha dekai of the Gdddvari and Krishpa). even before the 
time of Simuka and ^iltakarpi, and settled In the west.” ^ 

I^t us examine how far these statements are true ? The Hlra-Ha^agalU 
grant ii of the ancient Pallavaa, and so It Is after the destruction of tha SdtavJi- 
hanas and the establishment of the Pallavs Empire. The MyAka^Oni Inscription 
Is dated in the eighth year of the reign of King Pulumfiyl. Dr. Sukthanknr 
identifies this Pulumhyi with V&ilshthIputra, the son of Gautamlputra. ? But 
Dr.G. Jouvean Dubreuil identiheshim with the last king of the .^dtavAbana line. " 
Sukthankar says that " the alphabet resembles that of the JoggayyapSta 
InscnpUou of Purjsadata.” ^ But “the Inscriptions of Purisadata at Joggny- 
yapSta have beer\ attributed to the third century (A.C.) by all the authors who 
have spoken of It, and no one doubts that Purisadatn reigned after the f^s'itavglin- 
nas. The alphabet of the MyakatjOnl Inscription is incontestably much more 
developed than the alphabets of alt the other ^dtnvilhana Inscriptions, and very 
much resembles those of the Ciiiiius and the ancient Pal lavas.'* Again we do not 

l Lftckr’8 Ll*t. No. J3«, 

2. Rapeon's Cntttlegine Coin* air. fR. M. IQOS} S«o Ccins, )—90. 

3. A, A. /., Vol. I, pi. t. p. 37. 

*. np.Jiui.' Vol, r.p. 2. 

3. P.p.Imt., Vol. XIV, p, 153 -S«a "Iso Report an F.piifraphv for lOlS^ld; Macltfis G, 0. 
No. 09. 29lK Aug lOlfi, part tl. No. t, p:me 112, Tn:icriptioii No. 509 of .appendix R. 

U 4. ;r/.. Vol. I, port I, p. SI. 

7. Hp, iHtt , Vol. X tv. p. 153. 

S. Aneienl History of tUv p. 51, 
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^ find the usual prefix of Vnaishilp^tra of the son of Gaucamipuira. So, this aiso 
belongs Co the last da^s of the ^tavfihana line. ’l*hus the Bell&ry district was 
known by that name only nt the bcRinning of the third century A,C. 

According to Dr. Siikthankar, the whole theory rests on the question : 'How the 
Bellnry district came to be called by that name f It is certain that the later SAtavaha* 
nas ruled along the east coast of the Dekkhn. A large nuntber of coins with the 
ship with two masts" on the obverse and " the Ujjain symbol" on the reverse, 
have been found along the Coromandel coast as far ns Ctiddniore. These ship 
coins are special to that part and the ** Ujjain symbol" indicate^ the ^altvAhaua 
dynasty. Prof. Kapson has been able to decipher the inscription on them and 
read It to be " Sri ' I Attribute this also to the last king of the line. 

Again, wc also know of the ship colas of YegiU ^ri on the east const. ^ 

Thus the inicrlptions and coins of the later SAtavAhnnas are found only on 
the east coast and not In the Western India, the Heat of early inscriptions nnd 
coins, How does this happen 1 The JunAgadh inscription bears the answer to 
this question. There he says that by hi a own valour (SvavIryys'lrjjt&nAni) gained 
^krhvanti (MA|wA)» «tc., destroyed the VaudhAyas, "defeated :»Aukarpi, lord of 
DakshipApatlia, but on account of the nearness of their cosmexion did not destroy 
him," but himself acquired the name of Mahdkshatrapa.^ An Inscription at 
Kftphiri, which " exhibits the neat characters of Western Kshntrapa inscriptions "* 
mentions the queen of VAUshihiputra Sri S&takarpl. as the daughter of MahA* 
kshatrapa Ru[dra]. ^ We know of three Sfitavfihanas who bore the name 
ViUishiiputra, the great PuiuinAvi, .^iva $rl, and Chanda iH. It is impossible to 
bring in the great PulumAvi, because he was the contemporary of Chashiapa, ^ 
and so it becomes impossible for him to have married the great*grand*daughter of 
ChashUpa. So, VAsIshihlputra is no other than Siva Sr! or Chanda Srf. 

The coins of Yagna Sri " are similar in fabric and style to the ICshatrepa 
coins." ^ and resemble those of KudradAman. ^ For thla, Yagiia l>ri should 
have some connexion with the Kshatrapas. and it is more probable that his mother 
was the daughter of RudradAman. On nn examination of the colna Rapsoa 
thinks that Chanda M is the Immediate predecessor of Yagf^a.^ ’l*hus it is more 
probable that our VA^iahlhiputra is Chanda Sr?. 

From what we said above we shall propose the following theory: " Ahv/ Ike 
middle of the seee»d anfury A.C. the Kshtttt'apas heenme mere potoerfnt in WuUrn 
Zudin and eanfnered ike SS/^rAManirt. 7'ke SnfavSkanns, udte enre ruled all ever lAe 
Dekkan, did net wnl le rule there m femUitories ef the Kshalraf>as, and se they 

1. Rapson'ft CffMtoywr, p.22. 

2. Ibid.pl. vir. 

S. Rp. iHd.. Vol. VIII, p. 47 and Ltldar s ti«l OCi. 

4. Ind. Anf .. Val. XXXIII, p. 43, Behlar, 

i. Ladar's List. No. 90*' 

0. IhA. Am. VoI XU I, p. 3dC, Ptolemy, 

7. RapAon'e Cofafogxr, 87. 

8. Ibid, pi. VU. 

9. Ibid. pp. 30 and 32. 
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to ik( Mft eoast." Jn moving to the they hdd to conquer iHany f' 

cotintrieSi and m a similar way Belldry went under their sway. Thus, it is more 
^obable that they named the conquered country by (heir name as ia ilte case of 
other nations and especially among the Ch61as which can be seen from their 
inserlj^tions. 

The learned doctor says that the SaiavShanaa have connexion with the 
Xndhras, but later ao says that they are a braneJt Of the Andhras. For his conclu* 

Stoni his arguments which I have shown at the beginning of the essay ate contrary^ 

If the$^ are a branch of the Andhras why is not any trace of DraVidian found in 
their insetiptions? Are they betrayers of their original longue f Again according to 
him their rdigratlOrt should be before their history begins^ i.e.x rrVrt fifth century B.C. 

The Sanskrit works of that time evince that even the Dan^ak&raoya was not 
explored fully and we need say about the Tamil land. Thun it is not probable to 
suppose tbat a ruling family migrated to the Mahirftshtra province from theBell&ry 
district til the fifth century B.C. when we do not have any trace of Dravldlanlsmin 
them. 

The second reason of Sukthankar Is based on the first. Since we have shown 
that the first is baseless, the second also follows that. We shall now tee how the 
Pur&pas apply the name Andhras to the S&tavihanas. I have shown above that 
the J^fitavShanae ruled the Andhraddds from A.C. 140. At that time we do not 

know of any Andhra king, and ao we are led to conclude that they lived as 
feudatories of the fi&uvAhanas. We know that the PnrAoas were written only after 
the third century, and so they were fresh with the Afttavfihanas ; and, since they 
ruled over the Andhras, they were called by the name Andbras.t In this con* 
nexion it should be borne in mind that the inscriptions of the ^aUvAhanaa ara all 
in Prakrit, and not In the Dravidian tongue, and they imported that language even 
in the Andhraddia, since we And their inscriptions there and those of the ancient 
Pallavas who ruled there. In Prakrit. 

Thus, the Sfitavihsnas have no connexion with the Andhras, and their 
original home is in Weiitorn India. The Jain legends say that Prathisht&na 
(Peithln) on the G&dAvsri is the capital of ^livAhana.^ Ptolemy, the Greek 
traveller, says (hat BaithAna (Pailhan) is the capital of Siro Vidomoi (firi 
PulumAyi).^ Thus, Psithan was their capital from the ancient times and they 
have no connexion with the Andhras.* 


1. The rule ef P^tupotki oS tbe Sanskrit grammarlani is applicable ])er«. 

2. JinappnbhS Sari's Thirlhe-katpa. }. K |t, R. A. S.. X, 123. 

3. Ind. Ant.. Vol. XIIl. p. 306. 

4. This formed (he first chapter of my book Tbe ^iUnvttbmiefs and the conclusion arrii'ed 
at bore leads da to the elucidation of many intricate pants <n the histories both of ibe Dekkan 
and SoQtb lodia with wbicJi I shail deal in the course of the book. 



BHASA’S PRATIMA-NATAKA. 

By K. Rama Pisharoti, Esq., M.A., RntaknUim. 


ACT IV. 

{Then enter tw niaidB.) 

Vijayd^Here. Nandanika, speak, spaak. All the inmates of the haiem 
led by Kaiisalya and the rest »'ent to see the Statue’Hoiise to*day, and there 
they saw prince Bharatha ; but my unfortunate self stood at the door. 

Nandanika—Friend, we luckily saw prince Bharatha. 

Vijaya—Wliat did the prince say to the Queen ? 

Nandaniki—Say ? Why, the prince does not wish even to see her. 

Vijaya'^Whata pity 1 Covetous of the kingdom, she exiled prince Rama 
and thus ordained widowhood for herself and brought ruin to the world, 
cruel hearted, indeed, is the Queen, and very wicked her action. 

Nandanika^Listen, friend: the prince has discarded the crown offered 
him by his subjects and 1ms started for the penance grove of Rama. 

Vijaya—(S 0 <f/y) Hem, the prince gone ! Nandaniki, let us go and wait 
upon the Queen. 

cExeunt) 

Interlude. 

{Th4n enter Bharetthn and Sumantra in a chariot tciVA a charutUer) (1) 

Bharatha—The king has gone to heaven followed by his virtue and 1 
now go, accompanied by the tears of the citizens, to that blessed penance 
grove to see that other moon of the world, named Rama. 

Suinantra—Here is the blessed Bharatha, the son of the king who has 
crushed the honour of the lord of Daityas, the grandson of the king who gave 
his everything for sacrifice, the brother of Rama, the delight of the world, who 
always pleased his father, following the path worthy of Rama. (2) 

Bharatha—Ha ! Preceptor ( 

Sumantra—Prince, I am here, 

Bharatha—Where is he, my w orthy sire, Rama ? Where is he, the 
successor of his majesty ? Where is he, the ideal of strength ? Where i$ he, 
w'ho has been discarded by the kingdom-coveting Kaikeyi ? Where is he, 
the receptacle of fame ? Where is he, the son of the king ? Where U he, who 
follows the path of truth ? I wish to see him, my greatest god, who has 
discarded his prosperity to do pleasure unto my mother.(i) 

Siimantra—In this hermitage, prince. Here are Rama and Sita aod the 
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noble Lak;iT>ai>a who are the embodiments of truth and good conduct and 
devotion." 

Hharaiha—Welb then, stop the chariot. 

Charioteer—As my lord orders (Do eo) + 

Bharatha —dowu from the chariot) Charioteer, rest the horses a 
while in a quiet place. 

Charioteer—As iny lord orders U?///). 

Sharatha—Ah preceptor, announce, announce.(4) 

Sumantra—What shall I announce, prince? 

Bharatha—That the kingdom'Coveting Kaikeyi's son, Bharatha, is come. 

Sumantra—Enough, prince, of these insu]tit)f words about your mother. 

Bharatba—Well, It is not proper to speak of others’ faults. So, then, 
announce that Bharat ha, the unworthy Kion of the Ik^vaku race, desires 
audience. 

Sumantra—Prince. 1 am unable to speak thus. 1 shall simply say 
Bharatha is come. 

Bharatha—Ko, no. The announcement of the mere name sounds to me 
as being unexpinted.(5) Are Bmhmicidee announced by another ? • So, stop, 
preceptor. I shall announce myself. 

Ho ! Ho ! Inform, inform the worthy sire, Kama, the obedient son of 
his father: 

Cruel and ungrateful, vulgar and rash—such an one is come, because of 
his devotion. Shnii he w’ait or go? 

tfUer Rama xo'tih Hita and Lak^iMfta)% 

Rama— {Hearing, gladly\ Sumllri, don't you hear ? 

Ah, princess of Videha, don’t you also hear?!' Whose voice is this 
which resembles my father’s, winch in solemnity seems even to rival the roar 
of clouds? And this, creating thoughts of a friend, lovingly forces itself 
upon our cars of its own accord (6). 

Lak^maivi—Sire, on hearing this voice, there is created, in my mind also, 
the respect due to a loving kinsman. His voice is indeed full and clear and 
unfaltering and sweet even like the roar of the mad bull. It is indistinctly 
sweet when in the pharynx unimpeded and hence quick is its passage in the 
windpipe. And having passed through the various stages, it emerges as so 
many distinctly articulated sounds. 

• c rena* ftvTTT; I 
t Oiau ni« Alts* direction. 

{ C rewl« l 

k C rejnl>. for l 

n redt]<4 ftl6o betore *2onfb i 
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Rama-'Any Way, this cannot be thft voice of a stranger. My heart see mg 
restJess. Dear Laksmana, see who it is. 

Lakgmana—As my sire orders (ualk about)^ 

Bbaratha—Ah, how now, nobody gives a reply ? Can it be that they 
have recognised in the coming of Kaikeyi’s son, Bharatha ? (7) 

Lak^mai^—(Looife»ng)2 Ha, this is the worthy Rama ! no, no ; the resem¬ 
blance of form I 

Unique is his face, like that of my sire, and delightful like the rnoonj 
broad is bis chest, like that of my father wounded with the numerous arrows 
of the enemies of Devss ; commanding is his personality; glorious is his figure 
arid he is the delight of the world! Can he be the king, or the lord of Devas, 
br'Sri Krishna himself? {8) 

(Seeing Sumantra) Ah, here is the preceptor ) 

Sumantra—Ah, prince Lak^mapa t 

Bharatha-'Well, this is my sire (9) Site, I bow to you. 

Lak§mana—Come, come. Long life to you (Looking ai Sumanira)^ (10) 
What is this gentleman. Sire? 

Sumantra—Prince! 

This is prince Bharatha, the fourth in descendant from Raghu, the third 
from Aja, and the second from thy glorious father, and the brother of him, 
that ornament of his race, whose brother thou art. 

Lak$mana—Come, oome, 0 Ik^vaku prince 1 Dear,^ long life unto thee! 

Be thou iri valour, like your ancestors, unequalled in prowess, who were 
clever in fighting the Asuras, and whose bows were equal in strength to Vajra 1 
and be thou on earth the seat of all noble virtues, like the famous E^hu who 
spent all his treasures in Vedic rituals 1 

Bharatha—1 am blessed. 

Laksmana—Brother, stop here. I shall inform my sire of your arrivaL ^ 

Bharatha—Sire, very soon do I wish to olfer my obeisance; announce 
quickly. 

Lakgmana—Well (approaching) Hail! Victory, sire.® Sire, Here is your 
younger brother, Bharatha, devoted to his brother, who appears like yourself 
reflected in a mirror. (11) 

Rama—Dear Lak$mana I Aye, Bharatha has come ? (12) 

1 C omits (be dirMtion. 

2 C adds before , 

3 C omiu (he stxge direcUon and (ha vocatiTS toHowiDg. 

4 C omiU the Vocative 

5 C omitt the whole of LakSToana'a speed) aad end fn (he next Una 

S Creads sqqsq (or and omits ( 
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Lak|mana—Sire, even so. 

Rama^^ Maithili, open >‘OUt eyes as wide to ace bharatha. 

Sita'-'Dear, has Bharatha come ? 

Rama^—Maithlli, even so. 

Now do 1 know how hard it was for my father to act- Such is a brother's 
Jove; how much more, then, must have been that of a father ? 

Lak^ma^—Sii‘e, may the prince come in ? 

Rama^Dear Lak^ma^a, thou wishesi to consult my desire even in this 
aCaif? Go, wekomeand quickly bring in brother.2 

Lak^ma^a^As my sire orders. 

Rama—Of Slop thou. Lei her herself go, showing a mother's love for 
the son, and honour him/her whose eyes are broad like the petals of night* 
lotus filled with dew, and are dropping tears of joy. (IS) 

Site—Dear, as you order (Rising vp, wtlking about, and looking at 
Bharatha)^ Hem, has my dear so quickly turned up here from there ^ No, 
indeed* Ah. the resemblance. 

Sumantra—Ah, here is the daughter*in*Jaw I 

Bharatha—Ah, here is the worthy lady, the daughter of king Janaka. * 

This is that light in the form of a lady drawn out by the pkaigh from the 
womb of the earth, the summation of the fruit of Janaka's penance. (H) 
Mother, I bow to thee, I am Bharatha. 

Sita—^ {To harself) Not merely form, but voice also the same 1 {aloud) 
Dear son, long life to thee. 

Bharstha—I am blessed. 

Sita—Come, dear son, and satisfy your brother's desire. 

5umantca-*’Enter prince. 

1 C reads etVgevq^IFnfjfk and omlti it laieron, 

2 Cofflli* and |nnt: I 

i C Pmitt this iiag* direction bat r«ads I 

4 C f#ad« saeqAesI I 

I C xeads quite different in tbia contest. We sixvt it below: 

wTTir—ffT?r?ptT (aqrr^ n 

Translation. 

Sila—Not merely form but voice also tbe sajue (aloud) come dear son and saliefy yoor 
brother's desire. 

fibaratha—I am biesacd. preceptor, whalsbali I do ^ 

Sumantra—Enter Prince. I ebcdl follow afterwards, etc. 

ilharatba—Se belt (approoclting) 1 how to you, etc, 

Tbis reading seems much better ihea the one given in the Trivaodnin edition. 



Bharatha —Preceptor, what wih thou do now ? 

Sumantrs—Z shall follow afterwards; this is ftiy first visit to RaMa after 
he has khowh that his father has gone to heaven. (15) 

Bharatha*-So be it {approaching Rama) Sire, I bow to you, I am 
Bharatha. 

Rama—(C/ad(y) Corne, come Ik^vaku prince. May happiness and long 
life attend you) 

Open out your chest which looks like closed doors and embrace me 
with yoikt sturdy arms. Raise up your face which is like the autumnal moon 
and gladden this my sorrow •consumed body.{l6) 

Bharstha—Blessed am I {Embrace)* 

SMinttt^iApproaching) Hail I Victory and long life, prince! (17) 
Rama—t Ha preceptor I The beriign king who in former days went in 
mattial array with his arms and aerial cars, similar unto theirs, and 't/on 
their approbation, being referred to as* He* by both the Z>em and the<4s;<ni4,— 
can he now, being deprived of his body and of your loving, and affcctlonBie 
selves, find pleasure in heaven in the company of the manes, bis royal ancestors ? 

Sumantra—(5o(ffy) 1 The king's death, your exile, Bhafacha'a sorro#i 
and the helplessness of the kingdom,—suflerlng these manifold iosuffefables, 
my life bas become a broken thread. (18) 

Sha—My beloved is crying and you, preceptor, make him cty mote. 
Rama—Princess, I shall soon control myself. Dear Lak^tnatifl* Water 
pitrase. 

Laksmaoa—As my sire orders. 

Bharatha—Sire, it is not right. We shall attend on thue In order. (19) 
1 am going (Taking a pol, | going out and efttering) Here's water. 

Rama—(W asA fng) Princess, Lakamana's work is lightened. 

Site—Dear, bas he not also a right to attend upon you? 
l^aiM—V/ell; let Lak^mah^ attend on me ken and Bharatha from there. 
Bharatha*—Be pleased, Sire I Here shall 1 with my body live and theth 
with my actions. By your mere name Is your kingdom protected. {2C) 
Rama—‘Dear, son of Kalkcyl; no, not so. 

Because of the order of my father have I come to the forest and n<7t. 
dWr brother, because of pride, or leer, or mlsutidergiaftdrng. Truth, I tell 
you U onr family treasure. How theft dost thou follow the ignoble path ? (21) 
Sumantra—Where, then, shall the coronatiou water be poured 7 


* Tlrts SirecCm mvet be added, Bot (he (we H$$. tb&t 1 eemelted do not give One. 
t C adds (he stage direeUon (Swing Sunientro). 

ZC eHiiU ihk. 

I C ©mils t 
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Rama—Where my mother ordered, there let it be- 

Bharatha—Be pleased, 0 sire, Sire eoough of striking io the wound. 0 
thou virtuous, thy descent is also my descent. Your father, that seat of wis' 
dom, is also my father. Ah good man, the sons of the mother do not make 
man sinful; 0 thou giver of boon, look, then, on the wretched Bharatha to 
the proper light; 

Site—Dear, pitiable are Bharntha's words. What may my beloved be 
thinking ? 

Rama—Princess I ! am now thinking of the king, gone to the abode of 
gods, who never realized the noble qualities of his son. Having acquired 
such a treasure of virtue, he upon it. if fate still exerts itself on noblp.persons 1 

Dear brother, 0 son of Kaikeyi I Thou hast, it is true, pleased me and 
thou art guileless; sod won by your laudable virtues, 1 am a slave of thy. words. 
But then it is not meet that thou shouldst falsify thy father's words; 
further, having begotten such as thyself, shall thy father remain untrue to bU 
words ? 

Bharatha—Till the end, then, of the period of thy exile, let me be here, 
O king, at thy feet. 

Rama—Not so. May the king attain salvation through his virtues. If 
thou wilt not protect our kingdom, then on my honour 1 vow. 

Bharatha—Alas for a reply. Well, I govern the kingdom on condition. 

Rama~Dear, on what condition ? 

Bharatha—I desire that thou wilt take back thy kingdom entrusted to 
At the end of fourteer^ years. 

Rama—So be it. 

Bharatha—Sire, heard ? Mother, beard ? Preceptor, heard ? 

All—'We are all witnesses. 

Bharatha—Sire, t wish to get one more boon.* 

Rama—Dear, what dost thou desire ? What shall I give ? What shall I 

do? 

Bharatha—These slippers which serve thy feet, give unto me who am 
bowing down with rny head, so that I may be thy servant, till tbou achieve 
thy purpose (22) 

Rama— (To himself) Ah, f But little fame have I been able to get in the 
course of even a long time ; but now Bharatha has got a treasure of it in such 
a short time. 

Sita—Dear, giant Bharatha his hrst request. 

• C r«»d8 

r C ^ns verse direcU^* oaitinz and i ud reads for erfk io tba 
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Rama^So be it. Dear, receive * 

Bharatha—1 am blee$ed. (Rec^ving) Sire, these do I wish to crowo. 

Rama—Dear Bharatha, do whatever you like. 

Sum an Ira—As my benign sire orders. 

Bharatha—(to himielfi I have won the conhdence of my kinsmen and 
the citizens and the world can now tolerate me. I am ^ain the loving and 
dutiful SOD of ray father now in heaven ; 1 have won the esteem of my noble 
brothers and earned great fame and am object of talk in discussions amongst 
the virtuous and the contented. 

Rama—Dear, thou son of Kaikeyi, the kingdom must not be left to itself 
even for a moment. So then, return, 0 prince, even now and be victorious. 

Sita—Then, is Bharatha to return even to*day ? 

Rama—Enough of over-fondness. Let the prince return even to‘day and 
be victorious ? 

Bharatha—Sire, I return even now, 

Longing to see you are the citizens waiting in the city. Thera shall 1 
make happy by showing this, thy*goodwill. 

Sumantra—Benign sire, what shall I do now ? 

Rama-—Preceptor, look after the prince as His Majesty would have done. 

Sumantra—1 shall try as long as 1 live. 

Rama—Dear, thou son of Kaikeyi, get into the chariot even in my 
presence. 

Bharatha—As my sire orders (Git inio tlu ckarioi) 

Rama—Princess, this way ; Laksmana this way; let us follow Bharatha 
at least to the gates of the hermitage. 

(All txmnt) 

End of Act'IV. t 


Notes on Act IV. 


The fourth act depicts the meeting of the brothers. This meeting :s one of 
the most dramatic in the whole range of the Ramayana. The anxious doubts and 
fears of Bharatha, the heavy sadness and despondency of Sumantfa, the childish 
simplicity and devotion of Laksmaoa, the serene composure andsweetnessof Rama, 
the maternal fondness and affection of SiU,—all these, the outcome of mutual 

* C adds the stage hirccUoD (give), aad omits the seofeace kt Bbaratba’e 

speech. 

t A couple of months ago I was able to get twi manuscripts of Pralicsa*Nataka, They five 
sons intereatlng variant ia rsadio|!S, which are giveo in the foot-notts. The cnaauscrlts of the work 
of (Bbass) do not after all appear to be as rare, as Ibe leamad editor of tbS BbssvNstO^a.Ckakni 
Ksma to imply. 



lov« &nd solicitude, are so harmoniously fused together la the fire of traditional 
Dharma* that they finally resolve theoiselvea into an intensely pleasurable bliss of 
calm. And this is very much enhanced by the traffic note sounded at the begin* 
nine and by the subdued nature of the ddnouement of the scene. 

The act opens with an interlude where a conversation is carried on between 
the two maids of the harem. Vijaya and Nandaniki. From this it becomes clear 
that by his noble resolve Bharalha hss won the Jove and esteem of all jn Ayodhya. 
and has made his mother an object of greater hatred. Further, it helps ua to fix 
the interval between aets III and IV. This interval cannot be more than a couple 
of days, the period required to travel from Ayodhya to Cbitrakuta. whlcli as we have 
mentioned elsewhere is not more than a day and a half {ff. note 13. Act III). 

1, Unlike in the Kamayana, fibaratha is accompanied only by Sumantra. 
The miaisters, temporal and spiritual and the queens do not accompany him. 
I'he reason Is deer; for Bharaiha'e object in going to Rama is f»t to bring him 
back but to live with him. Or ettn it ^ tht rtsHlt of tht practical t/aft necstuly } 
Note the noble eulogy that ^mantra heaps upon Bharatha. The verse 
is to be tskenmoreor less as a soliloquy, and herein has he emphasised Bharatha’s 
strength and goodness, devotion and love. 

8. Here does Bharatha express his supreme haste to see bis noble brother. 
He seems also to suggest the greatness of his mother’s wickedness. In this speech 
of Bharatha and the following speech of Sumantra. we have the gist of Rams's 
Character. 

4. Here begins the second stage in the development of the setAe. The 
conversslion between Bharatha and Sumantra a4 to how Bharatha should be 
arfnounced reveals the great conflict of emotions in the mind of Bharatha. There 
Is the righteous indignalion against his mother for making him an inconscious 
instrument for her apparently villainous purposes; and sorrow and shame; 
and fear whether his beloved brother will misunderstand him, All these 
ere strong but yet are subordinated to a sense of virtue end decency, thanks to 
the innate goodness of Bharatha. end the restraining influence of Sumantra. 
The flnel announcement has in it something of a tragic pathos which clearly 
reveals his intense mestal struggle. 

5. It is held that he who mentions the name of a wicked man Is h sinner. 
Bo in mentioning the name of suob a person the speaker qualifies it to escape 
from fbe sin accruing from it. It is with this vtew that Bharatha says that 
he ebould not be announced by the mere mention of his name. His comparing 
hioeeJf to a BrahmiciHi, one who has killed a Brahmia^and the epithets be heaps 
upon himself produce the greatest pathetic effect. 

6- Note the effect produced on the trio Id exile- There Is a familiar ring 
about Bharatha’s voice that they cannot recognise It; probably because they never 
expected a visit from Bharatha, Rama fevls, however, a premonition of what Js 
gqing 10 happen, aa is clear from his Confession that there is produced a certain 
rettfessness in hts mind. 


7. Note the effect on Bharatha of che gentle delay in respoadiit^ to his 
aQDoilQcement. There is revealed the evident fear (hat Rama will never under* 
itAud him aright and hence he is in great agony. 'I^is attitude of Bharaiha 
ceeds) however^ no 3>isti(tcatiOQ. In fact by this stroke our poet has Invested him 
with a great naturalness* So great has been the injury done to Rama in his name^ 
that he cannot bring himself to believe, cannot expect that he would be better 
treated; and hence the cruel and pathetic soliloquy. 

6. This explanation of Laksmapa also suggests the view that he does not 
Quite recognise Bharatha (cf. note 10, Act HI). He secs great resemblance in lh« 
newcomer to bis brother and father; and he is impressed with his cornmanding per* 
sonality, and his glorious stature; but yet cannot make him out. And hence the 
doubt expressed in the last fia/ia of the verse, whether the newcomer is a king 
or the lord of the Devss or Sri Krishna himseJf. 

The last fid/ia may however be interpreted in a different way“ WAfi tan lAts 
king It, the tflrd Of Devot or Hri Krishna, himself” U we take this view, we 
have to assume that Laksmapa has made out from Bbaratlia’s deportment that 
he is a royal personage, 

d. This statement is to be taken as a soliloquy. And coming as it does, 
after Sumantra’s explanation strengthens our view that the brothers cannot 
recognise each other. 

10. In making this stutemept Laksmapa must be supposed to have recognised 
Bharatha. The resemblance of face and form, tbe presence of Sumantra, 
the exclamation of Bharatha, the use of (he term Arya and Ms perform* 
ing Abkivddya^\\\ei^ tell him that the newcomer is none other than 
Bharatha, At once bis mind runs back to the tragic incident, and sc after 
bestowing on bim the formal benediction be wistfully looks at Sumantra and asks 
him, Wo/ is hoV Tbe purpose of (his is quite clear. Laksmapa wants to know 
the attitude of Bharatha, whether he is the son of bis mother or of his father. 
Sumantra is not slow to grasp tbe significance of ins look and bis question and 
hence says(10} 'This is prince Bharatha. etc. Thereby he suggests that Bharatha is 
not menly the son of bis father, but the glorious descendant of the noble Ik^yakus. 
Note specially the two terms ketn and kmnara. These are used to emphasise that 
Bharatha continues but a prince and that Rama himself Is the king. Laltsmaga 
quite understands him, and now that his suspicions are all removed, he eagerly 
welcomes bim once again with a great outburst of brotherly affection. 

The statement of Sumantra is important from another point of view- The order 
of Rama’s predecessors as given here is thus: Dj|jpa<Raghu<Aja<Dasaratha> 
Rama < La k §mapa < Bharat ha < Sattughna. This, does not agre e wU h the gen«a- 
logy given by Valmlki but with that given by Kalidasa In bis Raghuvamsa i and 
when we also bear in mind the fact that there is slmllaiity of expressions 
also, the conclusion forces itself upon us that the one must have borrowed from 
iHc other. The reference here to have a telling effect, the same must have been 
described in detail elsewhere. To suppose that Kalidasa must have taken tbe clue 


loi* his genealogy an^ description from the drama does act seem to he quite a:^* 
pealiQg. For, a poet is not justiiied in deviating from the Pauranic path simply and 
accept a parsing, and therefore scrandary, reference of a dramatist, This, then, 
necessitates the assumption that both these, the dramatist and the poet must have 
borrowed from a common source tfr the former must have borrowed from the latter. 
If no such common basis is available, then we have to accept the latter view, in 
which case we have to assume that Bhasa, the famous predecessor of Kalidasa is 
not the author of this drama. This subject we shall take up for consideration on 
a subsequent occasion; 

11. Note how Lak^mapa announces Bharatha. He anticipates that Raida 
also may ha\^ hia own doubts as regards Bbaratha^a attitude and so deScrlbei 
him in such a way as to remove all doubts. For. he mentions in sc many words 
(he predominint traits of Bharathn, affection for and devotion to his brother, in tbe 
hrst half of the verse. Then he says in the second half that he is tlie true brother 
of Rama. The Saodhi must not be taken In its literal sense only, but as describ* 
ing a general likeness not merely of form but also of spirit. 

1^ This statement Is quite in keeping with the interpretation we have put 
for the above. Rama seems indeed to have doubted If^haracha will remain Irue 
to hia family traditions. For, unexpected and abundant prosperity is likely to turn 
the head of even the most virtuous. So the announcement comes as an agreeable 
surprise, which is expressed to a certain extent In his speech to Site and subie* 
quently in his soliloquy, da I knato\ etc. This is important as showing 
tbe excessive brotherly affection of Bharatha., Note the gentle sMire on the 
rather too obedient turn of Lakfmans’e mlod. 

13. Here is displayed the great shrewdness of Rama who in asking Site to 
welcome Bharatlia reveals a deep knowledge of the human mind. 

14. Note this speech. The noble eulogy he heaps on Sits is worthy of 
bimseU and her. 

16. Sumantra does not want to be present at once for it may interfere with 
the .meeting of the brothers, by bringing up again the topic of the king's death. 

16. Note the statement of Rama. It is such as to make Bharatha banish 
from his mind all doubts and fears. It puts him at ease. 

17. The entry of Sumantra at this stage serves also a dramatic purpose. 
Though Bharatha has been put at ease, yet a subject for talk is not to be found. 
Bharatha cannot, indeed, begin with the object of his visit; nor can Rama ask him 
about it without being rude. This difficulty is obviated by the entry of Sumantra. 
for this enables Rama to speak about his father, Rama explains what Sumantra 
was to Dasaratha and this Irelps as to understand the position of the former, 

18. Note tbe beautiful simile' Sumarttra compares himself to a broken thread, 
a thread broken not once but in four places, and thus suggests that he has no 
interest in life, and that life has become a burden to him and hence cannot last long. 

This statement of Sumantra and Sita's comment thereon pave the way for 
the introduction of the main subject of the scene. 'Thanks to the constructive 


skill of our cUanutist, tbo scene unfolds itself aad (he main theme come up so un* 
obtrusively^ so nsturaDy. The sight of Sumantra puts Rama in mind of his 
departed father. This and the'sad wail of (he devoted old minister steep him in 
misery, aud his eyes are filled with tears. Water Is required to wash his (ace and 
this brings io the question of BKaratha's right to serve Raoia; this supplies a very 
beautiful and dramatic prelude to the main purpose of the scene, fiharatha, we 
know, has come there with the fullest conviction that Rama will accede to his 
desire either to return to the kingdom or allow him to live by bis side. 

19. Bharatba means by (he statement that since be is the youngest of the 
brothers present there, it is his duty to attend upon Rama. He claims it as a 
right. Naturally Lak^mapa acquiesces in it and allows Bharatha to do it. In his 
comment Ran>a bints at a gentle sneer at Laksmana, Sits notes this and hence 
asks Rama, if Bharatha is not entitled to serve him. I'his question brings forth 
from Rama the momentous answer, The Idea may be expsnded thus: 'Both are 
entitled to serve me and 1 allow them both to do so, but with this difference. 
Laksmaqa is to serve me in the forest but Bharatha in the city, by ruling the 
kingdom/ Every impartial critic must admit that the method of introducing (be 
main subject has been exceedingly natural and supremely happy. 

20. Bharatha is shrewd enough to catch (he true significance of Rama's words 
and bence his protest Racna has evidently laid down a division of labourand 
assigned to Bharatha the work of ruling the kingdom. To carry on hts work, 
Bharatha says, he need not be at Ayodhya, for Rama’s mere name is enough to 
ensure (he safety of the kingdom. Hence, says he, 'Hera shall cnybody Uve’. 

21. Note the exceedingly noble reply of Rama. Herein have we the whole 
secret of bis character revealed. Righteousness, obedience and iruth^hcse form 
the main springs of his action. Following the glorious (radltlons of his family, 
following the path of obedience and virtue, Bharatha is bound to govern the 
kingdom and hence, says Rama,Mow dost thou follow tbe ignoble path?’ 
Bharatba, however, has no eyes or ears for this aspect of the question ; be is full 
of his own delicate position and of the injustice done to Kama tn Mis nsme aod 
iAal b/Mis wlMer. The delicacy of hts position is still furthe ei ha need, when 
Rama sala in reply to c^umaotra that JCaike/i’s desire must be fulfilled in the matter 
of coronation. This serves as a sub to Bharatba and bU cap of misery is full and 
hence the beautiful pathetic strains in hts statement. Tbe appeal is so &ad. so 
eloquent, so pathetic that it is capable of moving even a heart of stone; no wonder, 
therefore, tbat Rama is visibly affected, but he is bound down by so many ties, 
that he can do nothing to ease Bharatha's sorrow-stricken heart and give him con* 
solaticn. He can only pity his father aod accuse the alNpowerful fate. Here, 
then, we have indirectly the greatness of Bharatha revealed. 

Rama understands that tbe chief source of Bharatha’s sorrow Is the fear tbat 
be may be misunderstood, and so be assures him In so many words that he is 
immensely pleased with him and that he is quite guileless. Then he tells him 
that he cannot return to the kingdom, since he has to maintain the honour of ble 
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father. Bharatha graols so far and so asks liira to allow him Co be by his side. 
This reguest of Bhsratha Rama meets by the political necessity of properly govern* 
’tag the kingdom. Even then he has not been able toglve Bharalha entire salisfac* 
lion and he begins to murmur. Hence Rama is forced to adopt the drastic step by 
saying, T vow.' This is quite signiftcani as showing that Rama cannot advance 
any conclusive arguments against Bhnratha. So he more or less coerces fiharatha 
into obedience. Bharatha yields to this personal note, but lays down a condition 
to which Rama agrees. Herein, then, we have more or less a nmpnmiu effected 
^y meeting half way. This will once again emphasize that Bharatha’s point was 
very strong,. 

Bhatatha fs, however, satisfied, that he hns been able to gain even so much, 
afraid that Rama may go back upon his word be aaks the others to l>e wit* 
nesses to Rama’s statement. Rama also Is that he has been able to satisfy 
Bharatha ip such a way aud that so ensily. Such is the view suggested by the 
9ver*read|Desa that Kama shows in granting Hharatha’s reque.«t. 

22. Mote the nature of Bharat ha’a request; nothing can be humbler than 
The moderns, however, may sneer at this. We would, on the other hand, 
appreciate this. For, hare in. this request is epitomised tUe great lessons of brother* 
ly devotion and affection, of modesty and humility, of respect and reverence for 
old tradiUoDi.^lessona, which are pi*e*erninently. Hindu. r.\iher Indian. In spite 
of his legal right, of his mother’! wish, of his father's prdor. and of his brother's 
desire, he does not wish to Income the king of Ayodhya oven during the period of 
Rant's exile, but prefers to be the regent of Kama's slippers I The moral is clear 
to every discerning critic, unless he bo utterly drowned lit modern materialism, 
Here have wo rho ideal Hindu prince who places justice and righteousness even 
above paternal commands. And rightly does Hama applaud him. Indeed, Bharat ha 
deserves even more. 

We hope we have said enough to emphasise the more important aspects of 
this act. We have, iadeed, no beautiful scenes, no stirring incidents, no dramatic 
contrivance as we have in the drst or ihe second or the third acts. On the other 
hand, this act Is very subdued in nature. Subdued are the characters, subdued 
or suppressed art their emotions, add to this the hallowed and mellowing influence 
of the penance grove. And no wonder we have not the stir and bustle of nn 
action scene, This may probably account for the sense Of disappointment that 
one may feel on a first reading. 

* The main interest of this act lies, as we have tried to show, in character deliiica* 
lion, The poet is engaged in the silent work of character unfolding by means of 
charactex and passion contrast. Prom this point of view, this act stands unique 
in the whole range of this drama. 

A word more and we have finished. Can this act be successfully staged ? The 
sylvan beauties of the place, the dramatic entry of Bharaths, and the actual 
/u/inf of the varied emotions in a rcaliHic way—these cannot but produce abund¬ 
ant success on the stage. 



kEVlEW^. 


St. Thomas, the Apostle, in India. 

BV F.A.O'CKU^ K.C.G. 

HOW and lo wbal extent the teachings o£ Jesus Christ spread to the utter* 
most corners of the globe soon after his death is a fact of the greatest inxpoitance 
in history, for no new gospel has so profoundly influenced the progress of man¬ 
kind as tjie preachings of Christ. 'I'hat such teachings were known in India long 
before the advent of the Portugtiesu and that the followers of this religion, thot^h 
not very niunerous, had been forced to confine themselves In the hospitable 
shelter afforded to them in some parts cf the West Coast, where the luJers were 
more tolerant and did not pursue them with any fanatical hatred, are well admit* 
led facts. The question therefore as to when Christianity was really Introdoced 
into India Is one ol great Interest. U'bc explanation that as there was a good 
deal of commercial intercourse between various parts of the lt.omaa Empire and 
certain parts of Asia, diieHy through the West Coast, that religion might have been 
introduced In the course of some commercial mission, no doubt, furnishes a solu¬ 
tion. but it leaves us still, and entirely in doubt as to by whom and when Christi*, 
unity was actually introduced. Mr, D’Cnis In the Interesting pamphlet which 
he has produced has collected together all the evidence, which goea to show, that, 
Uxe propagation of the gospel In India was due to St. Thomas and -that hip 
labours were not confined to Northurn 'India as Is supposed by some writers and 
that he came to Southern India and was martyred in St. Thomas Mount. Ca.reftti< 
study of the facts set forth by him will prove that he has made out a good cas« 
for the conclusions he has arrived at In the book which have also the authority, 
of one important school of writers on the subject. 

The monumental work on the subject is likely to be always Dr, Medylcolt'a 
' India and the Apostle 'I'homas.' But the dilfusive character of the work, the 
incapacity of the learned bishop to assign to facts their relative value aa histori¬ 
cal evidence and his excessive reliance on tradition have, in spite of the extras 
ordinary erudition o! the author and his profound study of all existing sources, 
deprived the book of much of its value as a standard authority. Mr. D’Crus has 
rendered a public service, therefore, in gathering together the mala facts, for which 
it is possible to produce evidence and in keeping up the interest in a subject, 
which is calculated to appeal to the patriotic sentiments and rouse the enthusiasm 
of the Catholics in India at the present da; when there is a strong inovemenr, 
favoured by His Holiness the Pope and the dignitaries of the Church, for an 
Indian Branch of the Church Apostolic, capable of restiug on Its own foundations. 

The practice of being accompanied by some one capable of keeping a record 
of expeditions undertaken by any great ruler .or military coininander was not 
common In ancient times nor were they in the habit of maintaining a diary as, 
Julius Cssar did. In the case of preachers of a new religion, which classed humi¬ 
lity among the greatest of virtues, (hey ‘would naturally be averse to chronicle 
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their owD deeds, nor would they encourage much berc worship among their followers 
to publish their doings in their life time. It must also be remembered that the 
disciples chosen were ordinary men with little or do education, who derived their 
lospiration from their master. It is therefore not surprising that there are no 
contemporary records about the work of the apostles who first preached the new 
doCtrljte which was handed down hy tradition. But before the end of a century or 
two when memory was to fade» aciempts were made to reduce such tradition to writ* 
Ing and we have therefore such writings as " The Doctrine of thj .^poitUs" and of 
'' The Acts of St. Thotoas’’ which have been traced to the second and third 
centuries respectively, giving the main features of the doctrines they preacl^* 
ed and the Mission they accomplished. As these works appear to have 
been written two or three centuries after the main events they chronicled 
occurred, there is lees likelihood of their being coloured by exaggerattons and 
inventions. Making allowance therefore for the facts that the events were not 
Immediately chronicled and that to a certain extent, the original manuscripts may 
have been modified in the course of subsec^uent transcription and transmission, these 
documents establish the fact that from time immemorial It has been recognised that 
St. Thomas was the Urst cpcstle tc bring the Cruthi of Christianity to India. Prom 
these books and other corroborative evidence the following definite facii are ascer> 
tainable in regard Cc his mission tc India, m., *'tliat he came to India as the slave 
of a merchant and presented himself before King Gudnaphar. And there St. Thomas 
preached ip the cities and villages and converted the king and his brother and 
many other people. After that he went to the city of King Masdai. There as the 
mult of his converting Masdai’s wife Tertla and a noble lady named Kydgoala, he 
was condemned to death. Kc was slain with spears by four soldiers on a mountain 
outside the city". Now the existence of a king named Gudnaphar or Gondophares 
has been proved by a series of oolns bearing his name which liave been discovered 
since 1B34, near Beghram in the vicinity of Kabul at Pathenkote tc the 
north>east of Amritsar in the Punjab, at Kandahar and various places In 
Sindh and Seistan. The date of the king and extent of his dominions are given 
in what Is known as tlie Takhtd-Bhalil inscription which Is now in Lahore Museum 
which shows that Gondophares commenced his reign in A.D. 20 or 21 and iliai 
in A.D. 46 his domlnicns included the temtory round about Peshavrar. This 
unexpected corroboration Of certain facts menllooed in The Acts of St. Thomaa " 
has made most of the previous historians accept the fact that St. Thomas 
visited the Court of Gondophares and made converts in Northern India. 
Whether he visited the South or not will depend upon who the King Masdai 
referred tc io the Acts of St. I'homas is and where he ruled. Until recently 
some of the historians identified this Masdal with king Vasudeva of 
Mathura, a successor of Kanlsbka. but there is a mass of evidence now to show 
that Kaoishka ruled In 120 A.D. and that he reigned for 42 years aud was succeeded 
by Huvlshka in A.D. 162 who in turn was succeeded by Vasudeva in 182 and that 
|ic cannot therefore be the Maedai referred to. Mr. Vincent Smith who originally 


doubted the coming of St. Thomas to Southern India has come to (he concksion 
"My personal impression fornaed after much exaimnation of the evidence is that 
the story of the martyrdom In Southern India is (he better supported of the two 
versions of the Saint's death"—(Oxford flistory of India 1919, p. 126). "It 
must be admitted that a personal visit of the ApostJe to Southern India a'sseasily 
feasible in (be conditions of the time and that there is nothing incredible in the 
traditionaJ beJief that he came by way of Socotra where an ancient Christian 
settieruent undoubtedly existed." 

Therefore there is nothing fanciful in the suggestion of Dr. Medylcott that 
Masdai is a corruption of Mahadeo and that it is merely the prefix which Icings in 
India used to attach to chelr names like the Ulvus of the Roman emperors. 

A mass of facts may be adduced to identity the place of martyrdom of St. 
Thomas in Southern India. The local colour given to the description of the 
country iu which he was mirtyred byrefe euce to bullock carls and palanquins and 
the complexion of the inhabitants adds vtighi to the tde.itification. It is 
unnecessary to go into the other large mass of facts and the proofs from tradition 
which Mr. D’Crus has given in support of hi« conclusions. An unbiased reader will 
consider the following facts to be fairly established, pis., that St. Thomas did 
visit and preach the gospel in India as known at ibe presertt day, that the Apostle 
visited the courts of the two kings reigning in India, one of whom may be taken 
for certainty to have been Goodophares in the North and the other who 1$ named 
as Masdai probably in Southero India being a contraction of Mahadeo, an epithet 
ordinarily assumed by kings and that he seems to have been martyred in Southern 
India 00 " a mountain outside the city" which may be identified with St. Thomas 
Mount and Mylapore. Space does not permit mu to enumerate (he arguments by 
which these places have been identified but there Is strong testimony to support 
the conclusions arrived at. 

There arc other points brought out in Mr. D’Cruz’s pamphlet such as the 
transfer of the remaios which are of secondary importance as compared with the 
main facts of the Apostle’s visit to and death in Southern India. 

It is iriterestiag to note how the existence of the church at St. Thomas Mount 
and the tradition of the martyrdom of St. Thomas seem to have impressed every 
European visitor to Southern India even before the advent of the Portuguese and 
tltere can be little doubt that the early days of Christianity ia Southern India go 
back to the days of the apostles. The reconstruction of tins opening epoch 
in the history of the Church io India from the slender materials available is 
an excellent illustration of how ancient books, coins, inscriptions and traditions, 
if properly co-erdinated, can be used to lift the veil from the past history of the 
world and give glimpses of remote antiquity which has been almost blotted from its 
pages. To those inclined to believe in the supernatural, the continuance of the 
memory of this saint unextinguished tbroi^gh all these ages will be the best proof 
of his supernatural rnissloo. 


P. G. D'S. 


Annual Report of the Mysore Archaological Department for 

the year 1922. 

TUK report jnder review marks the close of what m^y justly be called an epoch in 
the history ot the Pepartment, of which Praktanavimarsa Vichaksliana Rao Bahadur 
K. Narasimhachar. M.A.. was the presiding authority for uearly a generation. The 
aihtoo brief review of the activity of the Oepariment during tliat period gives 
some idee of the magintude of the burden shouldered by Mr. Narasimhachar and 
his staff of enthusiastic and welling collaborators In giving to Mysore and the 
world at large 6.000 new records, apart from 1,000 buildings described, 4,100 
coins dealt with, 1,800 palm leaf manuscripts examined, 1,260 photos taken, ISO 
drawings made, 100 bound volumes of transcripts containing 1S6 Sanscrit and 
Kannada works copied for the Aral time, general index to the fipigrapia Carnstita, 
an Architectural Portfolio illustrating notable Rrlistic Hoysala structures of Mysnre> 
Annual Reports, Index and interesting and useful selections of historical and social 
information contained in the Inscriptions, revision of the 8ravana1)clgoln Inscrip* 
tioni, and last, but not by any means the least, tbe ]arge*sca1e excavations at 
Talkad. Chitaldrug and Kalebid, for all of which a grateful public has never 
been slow to give expression tc their great debt of gratitude. Mr. Kars* 
ilmhachar, n\ore than any other arehaologiit of bis generation, has. as has been 
repeatedly acknowledged by savants throughout the world, rendered signal services 
to the history of Mysore and of India particularly, in the following respects i—* 

(1) Hoyssla art and its development. 

t2) Placing of the history of tbs Ganges on s deAnite fouling. 

(8) Discovery of Roman silver and Andhra lead coins, as well as pottery at 
Chitaldrug. 

(4) Discovery of Bhasa'a Svspnavasavadatts which is being translated in 
the pages of the Journal of the Mythic Society and Pratijnayaugan* 
dbaraysns, a Jain work Lokavibhaga, the medical work Kalyana* 
karaka. Alankaraaudhanidhi of Sayanacharaya. 

(6) Conservation of ancient monuments. 

These reports were deservedly ranked as the best in Indin. An ever-iscreasing 
stream of scholars throughout the world were looking forward for the reports from 
Mysore year after year with eager interest, not without some curiosity as to the 
quarter in which they were to have a surprise, for it Is no strange phenomenon 
during these several years to have an agreeable surprise in store almost every year. 
Even the report of his Calcutta tour makes very interesting and instructive reading. 

It is much to be regretted that the effects of the war are traceable even here, 
so that apart from the petty repair.'^, even the national undertakings of renovating 
the temples of the Kesava temple at Belur, the Amritesvara temple at TaKkere, 
and other qoes were held over pending an easier Ananclal situation. 

The Mythic Society cannot be sufficiently grateful for the several valuable 
papers be read before the Society, and wc are also very grateful to him for the 
kiudly interest which he continues to take in us. S. S. 
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Archeeologicat Survey of India. 

In the report under review the first iotereetlng inforoatioa referred to U that 
of the 6egani*ki-aarai on the old Badshahi highway, now badly in rulna, but which 
stretched formerly from Attock across India to Bengal, furnished at intervals with 
wells, kosminars, etc., erected to serve the rreeds of the traveller. The Gupta 
temple at Deogarh was also repaired. The practice of using ancient monuments 
for dH*elUng and ofiice purposes still appears to continue, witness Goi Guubas at 
k Bijapur. The reviewer well remembers how exactly eleven years this Christmas a 
party of tourists were told of this monument, because It formed the residential 
quarters of the district judge. Tippu Sultan’s Palace which was similarly used for 
other purposes at our own Bangalore pan now no longer be used for profane’ 
purposes. 

The report gives us an Idea of the public support needed to carry out subsian* 
tial repairs on a large scale, to conserve what should be left as a national heritage 
to posterity, to conduct eKcavatioos in places of world-importance. That is, again, 
what we have been throughout appealing for, and what we earnestly repeat here. 

It h also interesting to observe that Hampe and iis neighbourhood arc be¬ 
coming ever more interesting to the visitor, thanks largely to the efforts of Mr, 
I^oghurst in this ditectlon. 

With genuine pleasure and gratefulness, let us turn our attentiou, for a while 
to (he excavations conducted by Prof. Marshall himself at Taxi la. The reader is 
' invited to iho detailed and ia.structive account in the report for full information, 
but we cannot pass on without touching on It however cursorily; Plates 8, 9, and 10 
in the report refer to the unique collection of articles consisting of; copper spoons, 
copper goblets, silver dishes, eye of an Idol ntado of lapls-lasuli and shell, a glass 
vessel, fil' ill height, made of sea-green glass, etc., 120 copper coins of Gondo- 
phares and other Indo-Parthian kings, and a unique Gandhara statuette. 

The systematic excavation of the Bhir Mound was also undertaken, leading to 
a further confirmation of the view that the technical skill exhibited in the jeweller’s 
and lapidarisfs arts of the Mauryao age as well as in glass-making had reached a 
very high pitch of excellence long before the 3rd century B.C, 

’riie Qutb at Delhi, the Saranath excavations, the Nalanda excavations, note 
of M. Toucher on the sculptured slab at Ghantasala, representing the return to 
ICapilavastu of the horse and groom of Slddhartha after the latter’s 'Great Depar¬ 
ture’ from home and worldly life, amidst the sorrow and agitation of the house¬ 
hold, the excavation of a large apsidaUnded brick Chaitya and a stupa by Mr. 
i onghurst at Salihundam in the Gan jam District, the discovery of stone axu-heads 
in the Pakokku District In Burma in association with human remains and fossil 

leeth_the latter probably the remains of some extinct species of Pliocene horse, 

form very Instructive reading indeed. 

Tour parts of the Btigraphia ludica were issued. In them we have (1) the 
earliest known copper^plate grant of the Gupta period, (2) llie Penukonda plates 
of Madbava II—which would seem the qcily genuine copper-plates of the Ganga 
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kiDg:s of OiingavAdi, (8) the Anbil plates of Suodare Choi a, supplying a genealogy 
of the ChoUs» (4) 18 Kanarese recordsi throwing light on the history and social 
organiiation of the period, 900—1200 A.D., (6) a new dynasty of kings who pro* 
fessed Buddhism in the dth century, (6) Bangarh grant of Mahipala I, (7) 6 T>amo* 
darpur copper-plates, edited by Mr. Basak. 

It is needless to mention the other interesting details contained in the 
volume before us. To hark back, if only for a moment, 

the expenditure of the department for 1919*20, was Rs. 8,10,848. « 

Bo on conservation Rs. 4,89,958. 

Do from special grant Rs. 99,909. 

Special charges Rs. 19,216. 

This is naturally quite insufficient for the purpose on hand. The munlfieence 
of the princes and merchants in the land must come to the aid of the department. 

It is gratifying to know thatK. K. H. the KIZaM bas led the way and It is hoped 
that others will follow the example. 

S. S. 


Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sanchi, 

Bhopal State. 


SIR John Marshaira addition to the literature on SanchJ ie very timely asid 
welcome. We can bui pay our tribute to the love of labour exhibited In these 
pages, and add that others may not be lacking at least In exploiting the same to 
their beneht: for that is the great reward which is looked forward to by the 
Director*Oenera}. 

There are 21 plates deserving of careful study. AS2, in plate 11, >btee 6. 7, 
8, 9, 12, 15, etc., are inUreeting. 


S. S. 


Progress Report of the Archssological Survey of India, 
Western Circle, for the year ending 1920. 

It Is very gratifying Indeed to possess in the Prince of Wales Museum one of 
the finest collections of coins in India, which was added during the year with the 
purchases of Dr. Cuahi and Major WbUtel's collections at a cost of Rs. 9,000. 
The interest taken by Bombay’s Governor iu Indian antiquities » largely respon* 
sihle for (he increased grant to conserve monuments in a satisfactory manner. The 
work in Bijapur, especially to Gol Gumbas, was ’ super*cxcellent’. The report 
records very good conservation work carried on throughout the Presidency. We 
would commend to the Goveroment the idea of archaeological sub'Overseers, which 
would place the work of conservation on n more satisfactory footing. 

Part 11,‘A. The Andhau Inscriptions of Rudra daman I, referred to are said 
to be the earliest funeral stelae discovered in India, dlffereot from the sati*stones 
and virakals with which we aru familiar in medieval and modern times. The 
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reader's attention is also invited to Dr. Cuolia copperplates described in the 
report—space forbids us to deal nithtbein io detail, as also the large number of 
Muhammadan inscriptions and coins referred to in the report. 

Fart nt. Conservation, and Part IV. Exploration, particularly the latter part 
makes very fascinating and iustructlve reading. 

The volume is profusely Illustrated and forms a very valuable addition to the 
library. 

S.S. 

Talcs fro® William Morris. (P.T.I. Book Depot.) 

FiVH tales for the young retold by Miss Edgar are collected in this neat, lilLlc 
book. The get'up Is excellent, and as regards tlie selections there can be no two 
opinions, 
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NOTES. 


Solar Signs in Indian Literature—A Rejoinder. 


I am thal Mr. K. C, Sesha Alyar bas drawa attention to the importnuce of 
this question. But 1 nm afraid he has not done me justice when he puts forward 
the theory about the Balance aa iht evidence on which 1 rely. I have brought it 
in only as a supplementary piece of evidence. My main arg:umcnt is brielly this: 
'I'he Indian MeshMi Zodiac began from tlic vernal equinoctial point. This was 
identihed with tlie l^rsl point of the AsvInT segment, the asterisu) Asvinf itself 
being placed I) degrees cast of this point. The hrst point of Asvini coincided 
with the vernal equinox about the very close of the fifth century A.D.* This is 
a matter of simple calculation. There Is nowhere in Indian literature any evideueu 
to show that the Meshltdi Zodiac began except at the first point of A^^vint coin* 
elding with the point of spring equinox. Vnrhha Mihirn could not pussibly have 
omitted to refer to an earlier commencement of the McsJnidi if there hnd b«en one. 
This is sign! A cant. Koi both in his Brlhat .Samhitri (111-*2) and his Panchasid* 
dli&nti kA. he had ocoision to contrast the wltlt the position of the 

nsterisma in the VediVnga ecliptic and he shows such wide knowledge of writers 
that had preceded hlini that hli omission can only mean that the Mushfidi did 
not begin anywhere except at the first point of A&viu!. This would give us only 
the close of the fifth century A.I>. 

Kow the IndO'Arytns had contact with the Greeks fram the lime of Alex* 
ander. The inscription of Boghax Koi of about J400 B.C., and ihu researches of 
Forrer and Jensen are making it more and more evident that there were Indo* 
Arya)i settlements In Babylonia and Asia Minor.t The Babylonians had the 
Zodiac from before 2200 B.C. The Greeks got It from the Babylonians and 
had it from about 500 B.C. The question now arises, why could not the Indo* 
Aryans have borrowed it from these people in the second or the first millennium 
B.C.? A preliminary question might aIso be put. why could not the Indo^Aryans 
have invented it Independently? The latter question may be considered first. 
It was the Babylonians who first divided the belt enclosing the sun’s apparent 
path, into twelve parts beginning from the spcijig equinoctial point, grouped the 
stars marking each part into constellations and symbolised aod designated each 
group on the basis of its faneifui resemblance to some a ram, a bull, 

etc.; any resemblance that might have been onginally fancied would .cease after 
centuries, as the equinoxes are shifting backwards and the stars constituting each 
group would pass over to the next. How then could the Hindus have indepen* 
dently hit upon more or less similar pictures of the groups ? Chance cannot 

• VfVic p, S19, Vol. XI, Mythic Quarterly. 

t ViJe Dr, Sun Konoiv's article lui a^aioiic ib« viawe of Drs. Oldenbarv, Macdooall and 
Keith. 



account for such striking aim! lari lies, when there is little in the heavens to suggest 
them In the first instance, much less to stereotype them In the shifting panorama. 
Wheu after 2000 years Hipparchus readjusted the groups so a* to suit his limes, It© 
did not dispense wllh the picture-signs bui retained them lo designate the modified 
groups. 

These picture-signs underwent certain modifications in course of time, As 
for those adopted in India, the following remarks of Max Muller are worth quot¬ 
ing. vtftfir quoting ihe description of the sigos as given by Salya, an Indian 
aslronomer referred to by Varfiha, he proceeds. "Il will be seen that this descrip, 
tion of the signs contalos non© of those indications by which Lassen endea¬ 
voured to prove that the Indian pictorial cepceseniations were not borrowed from 
(Greece but from Qabylon. He might indeed object to ‘the pair, cno holding a 
lyre, the other a club,’ instead of the Greek twins, but in all other respects the 
Indian representatives of the twelve divisions are accurate copies of the Greek 
representatives, such as we find them after the first century B.C."^ 

It was Indeed possible for the Indo-Ary.au.s to Jiave taken over the Zodiac 
from the Greeks in the fourth century B.C. or earlier still from the Babylonians, 
with both of whom they had sonte sort of conduct. But (he question is, did they? 
It (hey did, why Is there not the slightest vestige of an Indian Zodiac commen¬ 
cing with a point earlier than the first point of Asvini f VVe are therefore left to 
surmise (hat whatever contact there was between India and the countries to the 
further west In the centuries prior to the Christian era, it was not sufiicient for a 
con.tervativc and intellectually self-reliant people like the Indians to borrow and 
adopt an alien schente into their system. 

l^acllitie.s for closer intercourse came wllh free accc.<;s to the ports of the 
western coast, due to the subjugation of Surashtra and Mulwd about 400 A.D. 
From this time Indians went to Alexandria, not merely for purposes of commerce 
but also in pursuit of learning and Alexandrian astronomers and astrologers came 
to India and expounded their systems. The expounders and advocates of the Ya* 
vana methods, whether Yavanas or Alexandria-returned Indians, must have held 
intellectual disputes and discussions in Indian courts for several decades before 
the Indians, convinced of tbe advant.agos of the Yavana scheme, decided to 
adapt it to their earlier lunar ecliptic and incorporate it into their scheme. This 
is what I meant by ' clash and competition ’—not any * war. violence or disorder.’ 
So long therefore as we do not meet with any reference In Indian literature to a 
Meshhdi Zodiac beginning some degrees further east of the first point of Asvinl, 
especially in passages that refer to the calendar, we have to hold that the Me¬ 
sh adi became current in India only about 600 A.D. What sort of astronomy 
and astrology the Indians had before ihe iotroduction of the Meshadi, I have 
shown in my articles on ' The Age of the Brttbruanas 

I shall try to meet tbe other objections raised by Mr, K. G. Sesha Aiyar. 

U) The argument From Libra is taken from Max Muller, He is, it will be 

* ' India—What caa it leach 115 ?’ p. S24. 1693 edn. 
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iidmitt«d, no me«n Authority and Iua view Atlll holds the grotird for aoght 1 
know. MlAS Clerk herself, the writer ol the article on the Zodiac In the Kncy. 
Britt, ahowa the greatest deference to hi* opinions. He writes, But what is quite 
certain Is this, that to the time of PAidoxoa, SSO B.C,, tho Greeks, though they 
had twelve divisions ^Introduced by Kleostratos of Tenedos, 496 B.CJ, had 
hut eleven signs, the two dlvtalonsnow represented by scorpion and baiRnce, being 
by onQ only, the scorpion with Its claws stretching across two 
divisions. Even Aralus and Hipparchus, J50 B.C,, do not know the Balance as 
a separate sign, and it Is first tnentioned by (ksniinus and Varro, about the begin* 
ning of the first century B.C. 

“Hence the Important criterion by which Let ronne destroyed the’presumed 
fabulous antiquity of Egyptian and other Zodiacal representations, fit.. 'In what¬ 
ever monument or hock ihe Balance occurs as a separate sign that book cr 
monument cannot be earlier than the first century B.C,; and we may add, the 
astronomy Of that country, whether Egypt or India, must have been direct* 
ly or indirectly under the influence of Greece,”* The passage from the article 
'Zodiac ’ In the Eney. Britt. Is not entirely free from ambiguity. When, several 
years age, I read this article and compared It with Mak Mill1er*s view, I under* 
stood Miss Clerk as only meaning that though Libra as a separate sign la not known 
to Chaldea, still it must be said to have 'a Chaldean birth-place' inasmuch as 
we can trace its origin back to one of the pair of scorpions found on Assyrian 
cylinders, later replaced by the claws and later still by Libra, This Is what 
Ptolemy must have meant. 

(3) My view of the week-days is based oa T>r, Fleet (one of the greatest 
authorities on Indian chronology and calendar) whose view Is aummariaed by 
r>r. 8. KHshnaswamy Aiyangar.t The following extracts may be pertinent In 

this connection: “...Taking Saturn as the lord of the first 

hour of the day and giving the lordships of the following hours In succession to 
the others, he would naturally be the lord of the 8th, 16th and 22nd hours of It; 
the lordship of the 26th hour would naturally go to the Suti and so on for the rest, 
so that we get the week beginning with Saturday and ending the following 

Friday. When it was adopted by the Christians of the West, 

the Sunday became Ihe first by an edict of the Christian emperor Constantine In 

A.D, 881. So the week began with Sunday, the Lord's Day of the 

Christians and ended with Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath. It is thus 

clear according to him that the Hindus took over, not the astrological t week 
beginning with Saturday but the Christian week beginning with Sunday,” And 

earlier, .the week as such got fixed in the present day order in the writ* 

ings of Pirmicus Maiernus who wrote between A.D. 334 and 860 and Paulus 

* * ladia Wh&t ear U t«aclt ua.' 18SS edn,, pp. S2l and S22, tc 'vhlcli I have referred In my 
Ariiclee In the Mythic Joumal, 

r ** neginnings of South Indian History" pp. 304*307. 

11 he^ e used ihe word ‘seironomknl’ instead, as in those days the two brsneliee of stody, for 
what they were worth, went together 









Al€xandrinii£ who wrote Jn AJ). S7^.’' 'f*hsit Salurtlay was the first day of the 
week m Babylonian and Kcyptlan calendars and how it became the last day 
with the Jews will be seen from the following; extract from Eucy. Briita* 
ftica,*—" According to Djon Cassius, the Egyptian week commenced with Satur¬ 
day. On their flight from Egyi>i, ibc Jews from hatred to their ancient oppres¬ 
sors made Saturday the last day of the week.” Hut “the Jews as well as the 
early Christians had no special names for the single day.^^ hue counted their 
number from the previous Sabbath, beginning with Sunday as the first day after 

the Sabbath."t As observed in Chambers's encyclopedia, the week 

miglit have probably been first suggested as a kind of broad sub-division of the 
periodical month, corresponding to the four phases t of the moon’ ; but the 
individual names of the week days and their original order owe tlteir origin, as 
explained in all standard works, to the order of distance of what were in those 
days treated ns planets in the geocentric view, Ic is this order that is mentioned 
expressly by Aryabhata who states that these seven are (lords of the 

boras) and ftimfas (lords of the suvural week-days), beginning with Saturn in the 
order of their circuit.il The order suggested by Mr. K. G, Sesim Aiyar to lit in 
the week with gha^ikas is ingenious ; but 1 am not aware of any Indian authority 
for it; nor would there appear to be any justification for jumping from Saturn 
which Is the most distant, to the moon which is tbo nearest to the earth, 

(8) Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar refers to a few works meoHoning week-days. 
But there appears to be no reason to assign to any of them a date earlier than 
the fifth century, A.D. Hitopodesa is admittedly later, Valkhanasa Dharma 
Siitra. Dr. Macdonell says, cannot be earl let than the third century, A.D, This 
is different from saying that the doctor assigns it to the third century. The 
Matsya and the Vayu Puraoas are held to have been revised in the fifth century 
A.D. r have not been able to find where Yajnavalbaya Smritl mentions Sunday 
and hfonday; but its approximate date, according to Dr. Macdonell, is 350 
A.D. It may well be later by many decades.D Kalidasa’s date is generally 
assigned to the fifth century. A.D. 

The Tamils (like the Aryans of North India) had opportunities of adopting 
the solar-signs and the week-days from Babylonia and other western countries 
in the pre-Cbristian centuries. But the use of the Sanskrit technical terns like 
v&ra in Silappadhikaram and<Vf«^4t (vrishabha) in Mapicnekhalai would show that 
these works were written after the Yavana teachings had drifted down to the 
South from Northern India. B. V. Kamesvaka AlYAk, M.A., M.R.A.8, 

• Ninth ediuon. Vol. IV, p. 665. 

t Cbambera's Escyclop«dia*t892 «dn., atiiclB ' w«ek This is wbat we find in tbe * Gos- 
pels.' 

I The Vedie oikbu, as 1 have tbewfi lo my ardcie* on Uie ' of the Brahmauas,’ recesotM 
ocly three po'-vona, Snkla 8 not b^g noticed. 

I Verses 15 and 16, Kala—Kriys pada. 

II laWim 5fWT: 

^ C/. The eapreeaioo ' Sorya-iamkramth ' in Sloka 217. adliy. I. which is f^eoerally inter* 
preied as meaning ' the sun’s ent^' into each of the twelve 
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We have very ereat pleasure in recordings our 1 hanks to Prof. G. J. Dubreuil 
of Pondicherry, for adding to our stock of knowledge of Pallava history. Pal lava 
Painting is quite a new subject, &s dUtioct from tJie architecture and sculpture of 
tlie Pallavaa. We are told that (he frescoes at Slttasnavasah near Pudukota are 
remarkable artistically, and better than even their sculpture,—much as we have 
learnt to admire and appreciate the rock treasures at Mahabatipuram and else* 
where, The civilization of the Pallavas during the time of Mahendravarman 1 is now 
complete, what with the information we have acquired about dancing, music, and 
painting ^ 


Books, etc., purchased or presented during the quarter 
ending December 1922. 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington— 

The di/Teruntiation of mankind Into Racial types by Protessor AtiIivt Keith. 
The Races of Russia—Smithsonian Miscellaneous CcIlecUon. Vol. 60. No. 11. 
A coi>sli(utioiial league of peace In the Stone Age of America—i'hc leaiaics 
of the Iroquois and Us constitution by J. N. P. Hewitt. 

Report of the Smithsonian Institution for the year ending SOtli June ID^I. 

Dirgclor-Ceneraf of Archaeology, SimU— 

Annual report of the Archteologlcal Survey of India, 1019*20, 

Catalog^le of the Museum of Archetology at Sanchi. Bhopal State. 

Superintendent of Archsofogy. Poona— 

Progress report of the Archaeological Survey ol India, Western Circle for 
1919*20. 

Director of Arch«o(ogy, Mysore— 

Mysore Archceological Report for 1922. 

Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad— 

ArchiBological Report of the H. E. H, the Nizam’s UoraiJiions, 1919*20. 
Hyderabad Archeological Series Kc. 6—Munirabad Stone Inscription. 
Superintendenf of Archaeology, Trivandrum- 

Annual report of the Archeological Department of the Travnpcorc State for 
1920-21. 

Superintendent of Archaeology. Kashmir. 

Report of the Kashmir Archeological Department for the year 1975 
(Vikram &a) 

Registrar, Calcutta University- 

Reports of the tvo committees appointed by the Senate of that University. 

Registrar, Mysore UAiversIfy— 

University calendar for the year 1922-28, Vols. I and II. 

Assam Government— 

“The Thota Nagas” by J. P. Mills, I.C.S. 

Asiatic Society oiBengat, Calcutta— 

Memoirs of the ‘Istnailitlca' by W. Ivanow, 

Zoological results of a tour in the Far East by N. Anandale. 



By Purchase— 

Ancient Indian Hialorlcal 'rradillon by F. R. Pargltor. 

Presented by— 

Mr. V. R, Thyagareja Iyer,— 

Journal the Karnataka Sahitya Vanahad— 

Vo). VI, Nos. 8 and 4. 

Vol. VII, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Mr. K. G. Sankara Iyer, Kmnbakonam.— 

“Senlhamil " Vol. XX, Nos, 7 and 8, 

" Manonmaniyam " by ?, Siindaram Pillay. 

** Mr. D. £anerji's date for Kalidasa," 

Mr. Pumendu Narayana Sinha (author) 

*' The Cltandi or the Great Plan. ” 

Dr, Alfred Hay, M. t. C. B. 

Rambles and recoUections by Seemen, Vols, I and JI, 

A History of the British Military Transactions in Indostan by Robert 
Orne, Vols. I, II and III. 

The Land of the Veda by Rov, Peter Porcival. 

HauuU and hobbies of an Indian Official by Tbornhill, 

Sketches of the Kiadus. 

A cemprohenaive history of India by Henry Bevcridcoi Vole. I and II. 
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MYSORE AND THE DECLINE OF TiiE 
VIJAYANAGAR EMPIRE 
(A Pa^r T€a!i befors the Society.) 

By Dr. S- Krishnaswaui IveNCAR, M.A., PH-D. 

Th« Position of the Mysore Territory under Vyayanegjir. 

XffR present-day State of Mysore is a product of the nineteentb. century and 
i^me into existence as a political entity with the fall of Seringapatam and 
t|ie treaty that immediately followed, concluding the ^var; but the whole of 
this block of territory was included in the empire of the Hoysalas in their 
best days and continued to be under them to the last days of the existence 
of th^t dynasty. Hoysala Some>vaxa’s boundary reached as far south as 
Trichinppoly and extended northwards to Pandhnrpur. Under his successors 
the northern frontier remained the same and the aouthern frpntier stretched 
southwards at one,time to include the whole of the state of Pudukottab and 
even parts of the Ramnad district. This largest southern extension was 
attained vybile the war against the Muhammadan Sultans*of. Madura was 
still in prepress.* When» as a result of the national war of the. Hindus against 
Muhammadan occupation of the south,. Vijayanagar came into existence, 
rising phoenix,*like from the ashes of the empire of.the Hoys&las, the block of 
territory under consideration wis distributed among four gcvernrueats which 
took in the whole "of this block and parts of many other fromiec territories 
besides. These were the four vlceroyaitie.^ with their headquarters at Araga, 


* tfty ‘ i\a4 UuA<uninaetan lwt<Urs '. «h. v>. 
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Hosftpa5tana*HaleM4, Mulbigal and Penufonda. Of these four, the first 
took into it the MaJSrijya, the Maload districts of Mysore, and Tulu, the coast 
districts extending southwards from Goa to Mangabi'e; Hosapattapa-Halebld 
constituted .the headquarters vioeroj'alty with the capital located in the royal 
capital of the Hoysalaa; namely Hu^ebld, but with fin important outpost in 
the newly created, though the fast expanding, Hosapaftaoa, the Vijayanagar 
of later times. This took in practically the whole of the central block of 
what is now the state of M)'sore. MulWgal was the next viceroy alt y which 
seems to have included in it a considerably part of the Kolnr district and the 
neighbouring territories along the Palar river southwards at least as far as 
Tiruvallam and Virmchlpuram, the headquarters of other older chieftaincies. 
Penugonda in the east Wok in the outer margin of the Tumkur, and a small 
portion of the Kolar, districts, aild extended its sphere over perhaps the larger 
half of 'tKe so'Called Ceded Bistricls of Ihc present day, This seems to have 
been the geographical distribution of the territory^now' comprised within the 
state of Mysore. We dp not hear in this period of the later Important 
viceroyalty of ^rlrangapa^ta^ara, or of the equally important but somewhat 
shortlived vleeroj’alty of Channapnttapn. Even the state of Ikkeri as such 
seems not to figure In the earlier records of this period. 

Creation of Srirangapattanam Government. 

This division of territory scams to have continued almost unaltered 
under the first dynasty of Vijayanagar fronvA.D. 1336 to A.D. 1467, The 
comparatively weak rule of MallikArjuna, successor of the great Devarnya 11, 
and the constant attacks upon the empire by the nahmani kingdom on the 
one side and by the rising state of Orissa on the other, sometimes acting in 
concert and often without, made the position of the empire difficult to 
maintain. An officer of the empire springing of a family which bad its 
patrimony in the Chittoor district of the present day, round the towns of 
Chniidraglri and Kira^nhavanam, rose into prominence during these troubled 
times. He gradually extended his authority to take into his sphere the whole 
of the Vijayanagar viceroyalty of Udayngiri, and placed himself between the 
enterprising power of Orissa and the more exposed and fertile coast regions 
of the empire of Vijayanagar in the south. As the empire grew weaker and 
weaker he seems gradually to have extended his authority so as to bring 
under his influence the whole of the territories dominated by KSnchl and 
Mulbigal so that in the height of his power his territory extended from 
MigamaDgala in Mysore, not far from the Kiveri, to the east coast. His 
general Narasa is found active in the south and seems ip have won for his 
master victories over various chieftains in the immediate vicinity of Madura, 
so that we may take it that the territory of this rising officer of the empire, 
Siluva Narasinga, extended almost from Rsjahmundri in the north to Madura 
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in the south.* While Narasinga had gradually extended his territory and 
influence in, this fashion, the empire Suffered the calamity of a usurpation 
by Vinipiksha, the half-brother of Mallikarjuna ascending the throne by 
putting aside his two nephews and perhaps even by pattiug Malli* 
karjuna to. death. VirupSksha bad not the qualities of a ruler that 
would assure quiet possession even of usurped territory. His administration 
seems to have been feeble in the extreme, and conducted with such a degree 
of thoughtlessness that even the part of the west coast which contributed so 
much to the prosperity of the empire began to fall away from it.t Narasinga 
let matters reach this i>ass apparently and usurped the empire under circum- 
stances that would enable him to assume the rOle of saviour of the empire. 
In the course of this strenuous career which raised hire from the position of 
a petty chieftain to the empire, he hud the loyal support of a number of able 
generals and officers who whole-heartedly co-operated with him. Among them, 
the first rank undoubtedly belongs to Narasa N^lyska who rendered yeoman 
service to the usurper, and retained throughout the confidence and esteem of his 
master. It was he that was responsible fr»r the extension of Narasinga's 
authority as far as Madura and he seems to have been equally responsible 
fora westward extension of the same authority that mode Narssa’s frontiers 
reach the Kliveri in the state of Mysore. In the course of one of bis 
wars he is said to have bridged the 1 ‘apidly flowiug Kiveci and, after 
crossing it, to. have taken possession of Seriogapatam and erected a 
pillar of victory by the great fame of this achievement. * It is this 
occasion that first brings Srfraiiga pat tana into notice. Probably Sriranga* 
pa^taiia remained the seat of a government of an important character 
aod in all probability under a family of chietuins who for some reason or 
other were regarded as of more than ordinarily high rank. This state of 
things appears to have continued during the reigi^s of Narasinga and his son, 
and of Harasa himself afterwards. When* Naraslmha 11 or * Vira*Narasimhai 
tfte SOU'of .Ndrasa,-ascended the thicne in succession to the father, there seems 
te havo’been'a geoenl revolt of the empire. What exactly might bav&'beefi 
the provoking cause of this is nowhere stated clearly as far as we know at 
present. It seems to have been due, however, to aci act of usurpatioo by this 
Naramha, as •else there is-but little reason to. explain -a general -revolt.-S' 
Karasimhastruggled hard^and brought back practically the'whole of the empire 
under all^iance to him except the region round KincM and the block'<of 
territory tn southern-Mysore under-the-chieftain of‘ UVnmattarrby •name' 
Ganga'Raja, a- scion* apparently of the oW- dynasty- of* the Ganges. 

'* '• See ay " A'hiLle ko<nvn*Cttftptef of Vijay#aAgar‘Hj8tory,''pp. ?l— 47 ^ " • ' 

T Z^kiopp. 12-~2S. 

• VSJS_ 
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chieftain is described as “ Peougonda Chakresvara ” (ruler of territory 
of Penugonda)» and as possessed of the “ CbikkarSja-patta ” (the title of 
prioce). It was probably Narasa who was responsible for raising Ganga*Raja 
of Ummattiir to the actual viceroyalty of Penugonda end to the extraordinary 
title of ' prince ' to a member not belonging to the royal family. This title 
was probably a reward for ioyal service rendered by this enterprising chieftain 
in the course of his conquests referred to above. This powerful chieftain, Gaoga- 
Raja, remained yet unsubdued when Narasimha died after* short reign. 

Krishna'Succeeded to the throne In 1509 end had to reduce this recalci* 
twnt chieftain as the first act of his administration. Having spent the first 
few months after his coronation in putting the administration in order for 
his bng absence. Krishna started on this expedition tovi^arde Penugonda. 
He was able to take possession of Penugonda easily and then marched upon 
Kinchl; and, subduing the petty chieftains on the way, he moved upon the 
territory of Ganga-Rija and laid siege to the citadel Sivasamudram, The 
siege apparently lasted some time and Krishna had to drain off the Kiveri 
and take the fortress by storm. The capture of Sivasamudrsm put an end 
to Gangt*R£ja*s resistance and leaving behind S&\uva Govinda. the Brahman 
general, to introduce an orderly administration into the conquered territory. 
Krishna proceeded to ^rlrangapattattam and thence to Ikkiri and further 
onwards to the territory of Bijapur. It is in this campaign of Krishna that 
both Srlrangapa(t*^m and Ikkeri come somewhat prominently into notice.* 

Condition under the Empire. 

Neither of these two places, however, figures prominently in the course 
of the history of the empire. It seems likely that the family of the chieftain 
of isrlraugapattanam entered into marriage relations with the imperial family 
M Tirumalamba, the chief queen of Krishna, seems to have been of tliat family. 
The young chief of ^rlrangapattapam, probably the heir<apparent, played a 
prominent part fn the battle of Raichur. The Ikkeri Niyaka sometimes figures 
in the history of'the later empire. Otherwise, these remained headquarters of 
goyernments and do.not seem to have been of any gc^^ter importance than this. 

The Hattie of Talikotta. 

The battle of Talikotta had the important consequence of shifting the 
centceof th&empire from Vijayanagar. The.change of capital had its owjiconse* 
quenccsiof the utmost importance. The most important of.thesektlerAvaatiie 
opening up of the'way to the southern, provinces for the sggi»ssiv£ activities 
of .the d wo aouthern^States of .the Bahmaui.kingdom,'.Bijapur .and^olkonda. 
Accordiog.tO'Gaeaar^i^tedetick. the battle^f Tolikott'a v^ntagainst d/jj%yaaa* 
gar, chiefly through .the treachery .of :two Muhammadan ij£6<»s'Tvlro. each 
commanded a force of 70,000 to 80,000 in the army -of. Vijayanagar. 
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According to the same authority, the town was given up to loot for six months 
but was not otherwise desttoyed to the extent to make It the ruins that they 
have since become. Tirumala, younger brother of Rama Raja, returned to the 
place, and Caesar Frederick has a tale to tell of how he cheated the horse 
traders of the value of the horses sold to him, particularly those taken from 
the Vijayanagar armies in the battle. Caesar Frederick himself lived about seven 
mouths in Vijayanagar, though unwillingly, on business. It was two years 
after the battle that Tirumala changed the capital to Penugonda. He is said 
to have carried 350 elephant*loads of treasure from Vijayanagar which would 
indicate that even the sack of Vijayanagar by the Muhammadans was not as 
complete as one would take it from the city having been subjected to a six- 
months* looting. There were also disturbances in the kingdom owiog to the 
recent death of Sadasiva, who according to the same authority was murdered 
by Tirumala’s son. The disturbance caused by this perfidious act made the 
w’orkiog of the diamond mines impossible and perhaps also contributed indi¬ 
rectly to the choice of Penugonda for the capital. Thus, it appears clear that 
the transfer of capital from Vijayanagar to Penugonda was a move w’hich did 
not result immediately from the battle of Xaliko^ta but bad other important 
causes to necessitate the change. The capital once changed from the first line 
of defence laid open the Krishna frontier and naturally proved nn inducement 
to the southward march of the forces of Bijapur and Golkonda either in 
concert or each one for itself. In the reign of Tirumala, therefore, he had to 
struggle against internal troubles and dissensions caused by the murder of the 
legitimate ruler Sadsiiva. He had also to be perpetually active against the 
aggressions of his northern neighbours of Bijapur and Golkonda. It was as a 
result of this condition of affairs that, at his death, was brought about a divi¬ 
sion of the empire which seems to have implied nothing more than a divisbn 
of the Spheres of activity among his three sons. The eldest surviving one 
Srlranga succeeded to the empire with his capital at Penugonda. His special 
spberd must have been the keeping of internal disorders under control and the 
external aggressions from the Muhammadans in check. He succeeded.on the 
whole in maintaining his position although he had to stand several sieges 
at Penugonda by the Golkonda forces, and on one occasion in A.D. 1579 fell 
a prisoner into the handa of Ibrahim ICutub Shah of Golkonda through the 
treachery, of Hands Malakapps.Nayudu. the chief of Anantapur. He obtained 
seloase. probably os.the result of a treaty and continued to .rule for another 
six^r.sevea years. UU about A.D JSSSr 86., H is next youi^ger brother Rama 
was created ruler .the . territory above the ghauts ^nd .was located io 
Seriogapatam as his vicer^l capital. .It is from this time onwards that 

S.iica^pana^agn ;dsgumescanis9portaAt.^,^nd4ta&4c90) viceroyglt^ 
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as we sbal{ see presently that the present State of Mysore arose. The third 
brother Veokata was given the government of the whole of the Tamil country 
with his headquarters at Chandragiri. These viceroyalttes involved the exer¬ 
cise of the imperinl authority over various provinces, each of which had its 
own separate governor so that this division may be regarded more or less as a 
division of the imperial authority rather than that of any distributioo of ter¬ 
ritory. The division shows clearly that the empire ol Vjjayanagsr fell back 
upon its second line of defence and is a clear indication that the move was of 
the character of a retreat,—may be, a retreat in good order,—for the time 
being. Srlranga died, and his next bt'Other Rama apparently died before him, 
and the imperial authority again united in Venlcaca, the last brother, in or 
about the year A.D. 1585-S6. 

The change of rulers was taken advantage of apparently by the rulers of 
Golkonda who laid siege again to Penugon<)a. This time Penugoncja was 
saved by the active exertions of lUna Pedda Jagadevariyal as he is called. 
He was given, as n reward for this service to the empire, a new government 
created obviously on the occasion, with its headquarters at Channopatiatta. 

It was about 1580 or soon after that the Hiyak of Madura MuttuvTmppa. 
the Governor of the remotest viceroyalty of tbe empire with headquarters in 
Madura, made the first move towaids setting himself up, independently of 
the empire. Venkatapati whose sphere of duty it was to control this 
distant governorship seems to have sent out an expedition to co-operate 
with the armies of the Niyakof Tanjore, Acbyuta. The two forces co-operated 
and won a victory against the Pindya forces at Vallam. Later in the 
century or early in the beginning of the next, there was another rebellion set 
up by the Nlyak of Madura and this time Venkatapati sent out an expedition 
under the command of his nephew Tirumala, the elder of the two sons of 
Rama, viceroy of ^rimngapattanam, wi)o apparently predeceased his elder 
brother Srlranga who died in 1585*86. His two sons Rama and Srlranga, 
being young, lived with their uncle at Penugonda, while the administration, 
of the viceroyalty of their father was carried on by a deputy whose name is 
given in Mysore inKriptions and records as Remati or Revati Venkata 
Tirurdala instead of carrying out loyally the orders of his uncle seems to have 
tried to make common cause with the enemy. When, in consequence of 
this attempted defection, he was superseded in command, he retired, to his 
father's viceroyalty and ruled apparently as viceroy of ' Srlrangapattanam in 
secret defiance of his uncle, if not in opeo hostility. Venkata's attention was 
all tak^D up with troubles nearer home to pay any serious attention to this 
sulking nephew, and be had to let him go on so long as he did not make any 
mw^inent 0*6 hostility: Ab«MU - the yeaf • A« D. - i Golkonda .appeared 
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to have made a persistent effort to conquer the territories round Penugonda 
aod take possession of the capital itself. The Kayak of Ginjee seems to have 
also made an effort to turn traitor. Venkata had to throw the latter into prison 
and keep him there in Penugon<da. In the course of the next year or the year 
following, Venkata felt so hemmed in at Penugonda that he asked for assistance 
from the Niyak of Tanjore. Achyuta, the ruling Na>'ak for the rime being, 
a comparatively old man, too pious and devoted to God to take a very active 
part in these warlike transactions himself, sent his young son, the heir-apparent, 
a lad of sixteen or seventeen at the head of the whole forces of Tanjore. The 
prince’s efforts were so far successful that the Golkonda forces were beaten back 
and the siege of Penugonda was raised to the great satisfaction of the emperor. 
This difficulty of Venkata was apparently taken advantage of by the smaller 
chieftains of the viceroyalty at §:traiigapatta^m, among diem the most enter¬ 
prising chief Raja Odeyar of Mysore. Among the petty chieftains who were 
subordinate to the viceroy at Srfrangapattaoam there were several that were 
discontented for one reason or other, and the leader of these malcontents was 
Raja Odeyar. There were others not very far placed who played the rdle of 
loyalists, and thus these chiefs were divided in two camps and were constantly 
at feud with each other. When the empire was in no condition to send cfficierit 
assistance to Tirumala. Raja Odeyar made up his mind to attack the viceregal 
headquarters Itself and take possession of it after a siege. The fall of ^riraoga- 
pattapam marked the foundation of the State of Mysore as such, but the victor 
hud to play his game so carefully that he could not set himself up as the con* 
queror in possession of the conquered territory. He was able successfully to 
play the rdle of a champion of the empire, and, when the siege of Peniigonda was 
raised, he was able to appeal to the emperor Venkata and obtain a charter from 
him confirming the possession of the Srfmngapattanam viceroyalty which bad 
been actually in his possession since its fall two years before. M^hat actually was 
the relation betu’een the viceroy at S^rangapattanam and the emperor at 
Penugondais not clearly detailed anywhere so far, bat it is very likely that the 
discontented nephew showed himself more actively hostile and intrigued with 
the enemies of the empire, either the Sultan of Bijapur or the Sultan of Gol¬ 
konda. Else, it would be difficult to reconcile the attitude of the emperor who 
could have gained nothing by getting rid of a sulking nephew of a viceroy only 
to put in his stead a rising ambitious chieftain, the limit of whose ambition be 
could not then foresee. He must have felt that the viceroyalty was from the 
imperial point of view so very much better in the hands of even an ambitious 
chieftain whose patriotism was likely to keep the aggressive Muhammadans at 
arm’s length. It ^vas m these circumstances that the State of Mysore was 
born and received the blessings of the emperor for its prosperous growth. 

(To ht continued.) 


THE LETTERS AND MEMOIRS OF TIPPOO SULTAN. 

Bv Mr. B- M- RaNGUH Naidu, B.A. 


On two previous occasions the incidents in the life of Tippoo Sultan have 
been described to the members of the Mythic Society. 1 take to*d&y 
my inspiration from Mr. R. H. Campbell to investigate further about 
Tippoo Sultan's life, and I intend to place before you the view's of several 
writers who lived during Tippoo's ow*n lifetime and after it, who vied 
with each other to describe to the world, the various activities of this 
‘ Tiger' of Mysore. It is unnecessary ‘to refer hero to the usurpation of 
the kingdom of Mysore by Kyder Ali and the assumption of the title of 
'Sultan' by his son. The perpetuation of a monarchy which raised its edidce 
on the frail foundations of a suppressed dynasty was a circumstance which 
perhaps had ample paralleli in Asiatic politics, but there is perhaps hardly 
an instance of usurpation which dramatically supplanted an ancient line of 
kings, without shedding a drop of blood, shot like a meteor in the sky, 
and after pitying a prominent part in the history of the time, dropped its 
lustre in the zenith of its glory, into the hands of the very house which 
had outlived its exile by divine grace, and which was thankfully spared 
the pain of wading through slaughter by the genius and the friendship and 
the solicitude of the British. . 

Any attempt to investigate the romantic causes of the usurpation of the 
kingdom of Mysore hy Ryder AU who came to prominence by the magnani* 
mity and sufferance of NanjaraJ, the greatest of the Dalvo}'s of Mysore, would 
not be complete without a reference to the able and distinguished authors of 
contemporary writings and to the reports of administrators most of whom had 
taken part in the issues that ended this usurpation. Foremost among these 
are the Murcjuls of Wellesley himself, and his more illustrious brother, 
Colonel Arthur Wellesley, afterwards the great Duke of Wellington; Lt.* 
Colonel Mark Wilks, afterwards Resident in M>*sore; Colonel W. Kirkpatrick, 
one of the Commissioners, appointed to muke the ten’itorial distribution among 
the allies; Major Dirom, Deputy .Adjutant-Genera); Lt. Roderick Mackenzie, 
on the staff of the Military Audi tor-General; Capt. Donald Campbell, a 
prisoner in Bednore who compassed the defection of Ayaz and brought about 
the easy surrender of Bednore to General Mathews; Theodore Hooke, 
Sir David Baird's biographer; Capt, Francis Robson; James Mill, the 
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celebrated historian ; Thomas Pennant; Colonel Beatson and other anonyrtious 
writers^ who have written a full account of the sieves and the fall of Serioga- 
patam. 

An account of Tippoo Sultao is recorded by James Mill io the following 
words:— 

** As a domestic luler, he sustained an advantageous comparison with 
the greatest princes of the Hast. He bestowed a keen attention upon the 
conduct of his government from which he allowed himself to be diverted 
neither by pleasure nor by sloth. He made a methodical distribution of his 
time for business with which he was laborious and exact; but in which bis 
passion for detail made him frequently waste that attention upon minor, which 
ought to have been reserved to the greatest affairs. He had the discernment to 
perceive what is so generally hid from the eyes of the rulers in a more enlighten* 
ed slate of Society, that it is the prosperity of those who labour with their 
hands which constitutes the principle and cause of the prosperity of States; 
he therefore made it his business to protect them against the intermediate 
orders of the community, by whom it is so difficult to prevent them from 
being oppiessed. His counts* was accordingly, at least during the first 
and better part of his reign, the best cultivated, and his population the 
most flourishing in India, while under the English and their dependants, 
the population of the Carnatic and Oude, hastening to the state of d^erts, 
was the most wretched upon the face of the earth." (Vol VI, page 150- 
James Mill.) 

Jame's Mill is suj}ported by the letters and memoirs of Tippoo SulUa, 
which were translated by Colonel W. Kirkpatrick, dedicated to the Marquis 
Wellesley and published in 1$U. These letters, which were addressed to vari* 
ou$ public functionaries by Tippoo Sultan, were gathered on the fall of Seringa^ 
patam from a register of about tsvo thousand letters, referring to the period 
between 17S5 and 1794 with considerable blanks. *'lii making the present 
selection from about a thousand letters," Colonel Kirkpatrick says, “ I have 
coofined myself almost entirely to such as either appeared to exhibit the 
Sultao in some new light; to unfold some of his political, financial or com* 
meroial views, or to elucidate some historical fact Those which merely 
related to tlie details of ordinary business without elicitiog anything peculiarly 

characteristic of the writer, have been passed over. I have taken occa* 

sloa to engraft, besides other original matter, a considerable portion of a 
highly interesting manuscript, purporting to be a Memoir of Tippoo Sultan, 
written by himself.” The memoirs form the ground work of a more elaborate 
history written by Zynulabdeen Shoostry, called SuItaa U'Towareekh, the 
King of Histories. From these it is interesting to observe bow Tippoo Sul tad 

2 
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placed a high premiuni on discipline both in the office and lo the field. A 
few of the more important letters are extracted herein:— 

1 . To 

MOHYUCDEEN ALI Kh&K. 

It has been represented to us that you sit constantly at home, without 
even appearing at the Kutcherr>'. This is not well. You must pass a pro* 
portion of your time daily in the Kutcherry, and there diligently appl)' to the 
affairs of the Sircar, without suffering any one to come to j^cur own house on 

public business.If you act in conformity with our orders, it will be 

well] otherwise, you will assuredly incur the penalty therein specified.’* 
(31—8—1785) p 

2- To 

MoKAKBD MSHl^y, BUKSHY OF SERmOAPATAU. 

“You must not suffer any one to come to your house; and whatever 
business you may have to do, let it be transacted in our Kutcherry. If, never* 
thelcss, people should persist in coming to your bouse, they shall be deprived 
of their ears and noses. Pay strict attention to this order." 

The following is the note on this letter by Col. Kirkpatrick :— 

With respect to the punishment appointed for its infraction, it may be 
presumed, in the absence of any proof of its ever being actually indicted, that 
it was held out only in terrortm. 

3. To 

TtiRBiYUT Au Khan. 

On being reminded of his previous letters to which no reply was sent. 
Tippoo says, “That great person (meaning Ali Khan) eats two or three times 
s diy, uta at ease, and amuses himself with conversation. We. on the other 
harid, are occupied from morning to night with business." 

4. To 

The Seven Superintendents op the Posts at seven 

CAPITAL CITIES. 

“ We have fixed the cosa at six thousand guz, which distance must be 
travelled by the postman in a gkurry and a half (33 minutes and 45 seconds). 
If the letters appertaining to your Province are not delivered according to this 
rate, and any delay arises, you must (log the Harkarehs belonging to you." 

5. To 

Chishty Yar Khan. 

“ Mahammed Ushruf, the Superintendent of the Dewany Kutcherry of 
Gooty, wrote to you, by our direction, desiring you to send to him Buswant 
Rao, the Amil of Beigumpilly, in order to his examining the accounts of the said 
Amil, and ascertaining his malversations. Instead, however, of complying with 
bis requisition, it appears, to our great astonishment, that you exhibited, on 
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Ehis occasion* the rnost senseless and extravag:ant behaviour; tearing the letter 
of the Superintendent in pieces and returning it to him in that condition. 
Such conduct is very remote from what we e:<pected from your good sense; you 
must instantly, therefore, on receipt of this letter, despatch the said A mil, to 
Mahammed Ushruf; and take care not to be guilty again of the like improper 
aod rude behaviour, as such proceedings are contrary to our pleasure.” 

The mild rebuke here administered to a subordinate is certainly not such 
as could be expected from an alleged tyrant who, it is said, never knew sym¬ 
pathy or self-restraint in his relations with his owu people. 

Tlppoo invited foreign merchants to settle in his kingdom, and in cue 
of the mandates to them, he sasis “Set out with the utmost confidence of mind 
for our Presence, accompanied by )'onr family, and such other persons, as may 
be disi>o.sed to come with you. On your arrival here, you shall in all things 
experience onr care and protection, agreeably to your wishes, and be appoint¬ 
ed to the charge of the mercantile concerns. A proper place shall be assigned 
to you for a factorv, and such advances of money be made to you as may be 
re<^uisite for enabling you to carry on \*our trade advantageously, all the pro¬ 
fits of w hich shall rest with you for the term of two years, during which time 
also, we promise to grant you an exemption from all duties on your lUec- 
chandtite.” 

Col. Kirkpatrick observes regarding this concession to foreign traders:— 
The encouragement here held out to Shaik Ahmed seems to have been 
abundantly liberal, and shows how much the Sultan had at heart to open a 
trade with those countries, of which he had no jealousy. 

Tippoo is reported to have invited merchants to his capital to plunder 
them, but if this report be true, he seems to have followed at the time a prac¬ 
tice which had long been in vogue, vis., as early as 1659 A.D. for, J. Talboys 
Wbeeler, in his book “ Madras in the Olden Times*' mentions the details of 
a cowle granted to Peddanaik by Thomas Chambers in 1659 for the mainten¬ 
ance of the force of peons in Madras, which goes on to saj', “ And if any 
merchant or inhabitant of this Town shall run away, and any of your peopde 
having knowledge thereof shall conceal it, that then you are to bring that 
party run away again, and correct him that knew of his departure*'. It is 
only fair to add that the Company’s servants who managed the factory 
at Channapatnom (Madras) went a step further than 'Tippoo Sultan and 
compelled Peddanaik to punish such persons who knew the departure of 
runaways and to bring the latter back to Madras, 

Tippoo usually treated his subjects with greater concern than he uas 
represented to have dojie. The following letters bear out ^vhat Mill so assi¬ 
duously wrote in his favour, as being the patron of his people- These are also 
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in consonance with the description of Tippoo Sultan as given to us by our 
dlatlngulshed State Archaologlst Rao Bahabar R. A. Narasimha Char. 

1. To 

Zynul abdeen Shoo ST ry. 

Let the grain furnished by such of the ryots as have submitted to 
your authority be paid for. On the other hand, Jet that belonging to those 
ryots, who have adopted a rebellious course, be plundered and applied to the 
use of your army.'' 

2. To 

MaHAMMBD USHRUy, DBWAN of TyZE'HiSAR (Ghooty) 

‘‘ You write that, owing to the want of rain, it is to be apprehended 
that lliere may be some delay in real lining the revenue. You must write to 
the Amils of the several Taluks and direct them to distribute grain, etc., in 
charity. Almighty God will, in Kis great goodness and mercy, bestow the rain 
of Hts bounteousnes^ upon us." 

3. To 

MOHSISUR LaU.Y. 

" You must allow no more than a single shop to be opened in your camp 
for the vending of spirituous lii^uor; nnd over that you must placea guard, for 
the purpose of preventing the sale of spirits ro any but the Europeans belong* 
ing to you; it being a rule in our victorious army ilut no shop of this kind 
shall be permitted to be established in it." 

On another oucasion the Sultan commanded Gulam Hyder, Amll of 
Bangalore, to make the liquor sellers and dislillera by written agreement 
desist from this occupation, and take to other occupations. 

Lt. Roderick Mackensie, who dedicated to Col. John Murray. Military 
Anditor'GeneraJ, on the island of Seringapatam in 1792, two volumes of "A 
Sketch of the War with Tippoo Sultan," (1794) gives the following account 
of his internal administration:— 

' Whilst the Sulun, by the creation of fortresses out of number, dail 3 ' 
acquired internal strength, he invigoraled his whole system by principles of 
sound government, and by an economical management of resources to which 
those of any neighbouring power, if state exigencies are considered, bore no 
comparison. However bigoted to the tenets of the Koran, the vast number 
of Hindu temples recently decorated throughout his dominions authorise an 
assertion that his enthusiasm gave wu\’to his ambition, and that his seal to 
propagate the Mussalman faith, did not occasion so many instances of bar¬ 
barity, as his rage for conquest, and an innate cruel and revengeful disposi¬ 
tion- Although parsimonious m a high degree, numbers of his confidential 
Hindoo servants, who during tho wvir fell into our bands, acknowledged him 
a lenient and indulgent master; nor have we to boast of many instances 
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where bis people were induced by our flattehng prospects cif success to throw 
ol? bis yoke and shelter themselves under the benign influence of Christian 
Rulers. On the contrary, with the exception of a very few districts, the 
inhabitants of Mysore have invariably laid waste their country. They 
destroyed their habitations, and flying in every direction, they drove their 
cattle into the most hidden recesses, burning their grain, although famine 
must have been the inevitable consequence." 

" Checking the frauds of intermediate agents by severe and exemplary 
punishments, the Sultan protected his ryots, who were chiefly of the Hindoo 
religion, from the enormities of black collectors." 

This is the testimony of an officer who was on the spot, which must carry 
more weight than that of a casual observer. Reference may here be made to Rfio 
Bahadur R. A. Narasimha Char’s paper on 'Sringeri’ read before the Society.” 

Tippoo showed a great deal of toleration of the acts of those who con¬ 
travened his orders: one example may suflice 

To 

Ali R.ajA Beeby. 

" We have received your letter by Fakhruddeen, who has also expatiated 
to us upon your situation. The custom of the world is this. Servants and 
dependents hold themselves at all times prepared for the performance of 
services, the execution of orders, obedience and fidelity. Many times have 
we written to that lady of chaste degree, ou the subject of repairiog to our 
Presence, in reply to which you have continually brought forward evasions 
and excuses, and still continued to do the same. In this case, what Is to be 
done ? Be yourself the judge. 

Rooe Wurm-RaJ, who presented himself before us, was honoured with a 
grant of the farm of the Taluk of CherkuJ, and with other gifts. If you m 
like manner had come to us agreeably to our orders, you also would assuredly 
have experienced out bounteous favour. You will learn the remaining further 
particulars from the letter of Fakhruddeen." 

II 

I now come to a more vulnerable part of my subject, which has been the 
favourite theme of w titers ever since the fall of Tippoo Sultan, and which 
has shown no sign of abatement even unto this day. Tippoo’s cruelties have 
been magnified into atrocities and to an extent that it is well nigh impossible 
to controvert them. The fact is that Tippoo Sultan was nurtured in fanaticism 
to which he O'ved his fall. We are fold that it was a Fakir who inspired him 
when only a lad, to ra^e temples to the ground and build thereon, the holy 
house of Mohammed. But he was more conspicuous as a fanatic than as 

* Jottiri&J M the Mjihic Scciety, Vol. VIII, pagM Sfiio 32, 
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All iconoclast. Here are some of his letters and extracts*from his memoirs 
which incline us to palliate his crimes, on their merits. There is abundant 
external evidence to put before you to show that Tippoo was not far worse 
than what his own letters may portray him to be. On this subject, however, 
the following: letters apeak for themselves :— 

1. To 

UftSHUD Bmg Khak, Auuil OP Calicut. 

'' Endorsed is a letter which we have received from Gopa, the Aumil of 
Kooriimnad, relating to the depredations of the robbers and high\\'ay men 
who infest that district. ...Such of the authors of these flagitious proceedings 
as have been killed are killed. But why should the remainder of them on 
being made prisoners be put to death ? Their proper punishment is this. Let 
the dogs, both black and white, be regularly despatched to Seringapatam. *' 

This serves as an instance of'babitual cruelty repudiated. On a certeln 
occasion, when one Krishna Rao, the Mutsaddy of a Jyshe was bitten by a 
mad dog, he directed Syed Mahamed, the Killadar of Seringpatam, to instruct 
Maharnmed Bsig, the State Physician, to administer to him the proper medi' 
cines and to restore him to health. On this circumstance let ua record Col. 
Kirkpatrick’s observations 

’‘Humanity or sympathy in ths sufferings of others wes not, it may be 
safely nflirmed, among the Sultan’s virtues. His conduct, therefore, on the 
occasion in rjuestion, can only be referred to the vanity, which made him 
desirous of Appearing to know, as well as to direct everything. . . . Syed 
Mahammed Khnn continued to be Killadar of Seringapatam to the period of 
the capture of that place by the English; and was among the few persons of 
distinction that survived its fall. . . . The situation held for so long a period 
by this person, roust necessarily have made him a participator in many or 
most of (he cruelties committed within the walls of Seringapatam by the order 
of his master: he has nevertheless obtained credit for having often granted to 
the English prisoners confined there, at dilTercnt times, indulgences by no 
means authorired by the SuUsn'a instructions." 

It is only right to observe that the Colonel does not give us the facts on 
wfaieb he bases this opinion. 

2. To 

Burhanuddeen. 

... "If, however, the garrison will capitulate it will be well; and in this 
case with the exception of Kala Pundit the rest may be allowed their lives 
and amis; but the Pundit’s person must be secured. In the event, however, 
of youi' being obliged to proceed to the assault of the place (Nergund) every ’ 
living creature in it, whether man or woman, old or young, child, dog, cat or 
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anything elsei must b« put to the sword, u lth the singls exception of Kais 
Pundit." 

In regard to this letter addressed to Burhanuddeen, Col. Kirkpatrick says 
"The spirit of Nadir Shab appears to breathe through every line of the 
concluding sentence of this memorable letter." 

i. Ill another letter addressed Co the same person, he savs, “ It has 
been reported to us that the besieged are desirous of capitulating, and have 
opened u negotiation for the purpose. It is therefore written that, if they will 
surrender on terms, there is no use in an assault. ... In the inennwhile you 
must temporize, and employ every means, fair or foul, a hicb may induce the 
besieged to surrender the fort, because in an assault many lives would be lost; 
while a long detention before the place would also prove extremely destructive 
to the army," 

Though it may be true tliat the Sultan never hesitated to show his iras¬ 
cible temperament, nevertheless he checked his violent spirit by a like sense of 
consideration to humanity which, as is recorded, he often manifested. Here is 
another letter:— 

To MB£it ZVNiiL Abide EK. 

"You are in conjunction with the Foujdar to make a general attack oo 
the Koorgs ; when having put to the sword or made prisoners of the whole ci 
them, both the slain and the prisoners are to be made Mussalmans. In 
short, you must so manage matters as ei¥ectiiallv to prevent them from exciting 
any further sedition or disturbance." 

Tippoo’s misguided instincts, led on by au over*abundaoce of zeal for bb 
religion, made him believe that the subdued people of other nationalities, could 
only be made loyal and true to him^ if they were converted to his own faith. 
Here was a folly which he never learned to correct, but which paved the way 
in the latter days of bis reign to create a host of enemies among his own sub¬ 
jects who were otherwise contented and loyal to him. This is a weakness, not 
uncommon at the time, to any ruler of men and a ruler is to be judged by the 
standard to be set amongst his contemporaries. Tippoo’s mannerisms are equ¬ 
ally common in bis conversations and in his writings. He descended to much 
vulgarity and looseness in his expressions without discerniog that a fastidious 
posterity may and would judge him as much from bis acts as from bis writings. 
Expressions such as "both the slain and the prisoners are to be made 
Mussalmans." 

" Every living creature in it, whether man or v/oman, old or young, child, 
dog or cat or anything else, must be put to the sword." 

" If people should persist in coming to your house, they should be 
deprived of their noses and ears." 
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"There is no regulation issued by us that does not cost us, in the fram¬ 
ing of it, the deliberation of five hundred years." 

And several others are sometimes observed by Col. Kirkpatrick, as being 
" held out trt and sometimes as "breathing Nadir Shah’s spirit." 

All people of all tongues use such expressions in common parlance, as " I 
will kill you”, "You'll be hanged’, " I won’t let you go even if you die", etc. 
These cannot, however, be taken very seriously. Tippoo's fault was, perhaps, 
that he did not show refinement enough expected of a modern prince 1 

in 

Reference will now be made to some portions of his memoirs, or 
Tirukhe-Khodadady or History of Khodadad Sircar, especially those relating 
to the relief of Hednore. This is the first campaign which ‘^ippoo Sultan was 
called upon to undertake after the death of Hyder All and his accession to 
power. The death of Hyder All was kept a secret by the sagacity of Purnia 
who put Tippoo Sultan in peaceful possession of Hyder All’s usurped domi* 
nions, after putting down some conspirators, who tried to diaf^oasess him and 
set up a rival. The Madras Government got scent of the death of Hyder Alt 
and urged General Stuart to attack Hyder’s camp forthwith, but the General 
douted the intelligence of his Government and allowed Tippoo to retire to 
Seringapatam in peace. The Government of Bombay, however, despatched 
Geoersl Mathews to attack Bednore and divert Tippoo from the Carnatic. 
Genere) Mathews' infamous campaign proved abortive. It gave to Tippoo 
Sultan, who had already the upper hand in the Carnatic and had made men 
Hke Colonel Braithwaite and Colonel Baillle prisoners, an impetus to the 
spirit of bis military aggrandisement, and belittled both the character and the 
strength of the British in his eyes. The fragment of the memoirs now avail* 
able which Colonel Kirkpatrick obtained from Capt. Ogg, an oSicer on the 
staff of Colonel Arthur Wellesley (Duke of Wellington), begins only from the 
events relating to the Sisge of Bednore by Tippoo Sultan, after that fort had 
passed into the possession of General Mathews by the infidelity of Hay at Sab. 
Col. Kirkpatrick says that the accounts of the first operations against General 
Mathews Is unfortunately wnoting. The surrender of General Matheivs to 
Tippoo Sultan is recorded in the memoirs in these words:**- 

’'The assault was made on the fort of Bedoore, and on the eleventh day 
the garrison surrendered upon seven conditions. Article 3 runs as follow's:^ 
" Whatever money, goods or cattle belonging to the Sircar, may be in our pos* 
session, ve will deliver up the same; and if we should take with us to the 
value of a Daum or Dirm of money or goods, and if upon search by the people 
of tbs Sircar, anything of the kind be found upon u$ we consent to be const* 
dered to be criminals. Inflict whatever punishment you please upon us.’’ After 
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tb«ir surrender I sent twenty principal men and Sirdars to General Matbews 
the next day, and asked him why his men had acted contrary to the terms 
of the capitulation. In reply to this they said that a g:tiard of the Sircar 
should be placed over them, and a search should be made, and everything 
taken that might be found. This r^reement was obtained in writing. Here* 
upon, I dismissed the accursed worthless Sirdars: and on the second (or follow, 
ing) day, having surrounded them with guards, I caused them to march from the 
encampment they then occupied to the vicinity of another spot (which had 
been appropriated by them) as a burying ground. The Sirdars of the Sircar 
placing themselves in the road, examined them, one by one, as they passed. 
The accursed ones were, in consequence, found to have concealed in every 
seam of their clothes Hyderi Hoons (pagodas) and jewels. They bad a)so 
made holes in sheep’s heads which they had hllcd with pagodas. Some had 
concealed pagodas ia loaves of bread ; others within Hookah snakes, and 
Hooka bottoms: while several had resorted to the most indelicate means of con* 
cealment: all of which were detected by sweepers and other samrie.^. appointed 
for the purpose by the Sircar. Many young, also mule and female, natives of 
the country of the Sircar, were found disguised in the dress of the Kasarenes. 
These captives of their own accord set up a loud cry by which means about 
five hundred were discovered. The search being over, I Ixad the worthless 
Sirdars placed separately, the Naearene people separately, and the other 
infidels separately; and as they had not acted conformably with their written 
engagements, I made the whole prisoners, and distributed them throughout 
the country. During the investigation, ten or twelve Mussalman women, 
Syeds and Shaiks, who bad been made captives or slaves by the infidel 
Nazarenes at Surat and Bengal were found among the people. These people 
being likewise separated from the Nazarenes and restored to their freedom, 
were permitted to depart.” 

Tippoo proceeded thence to ICurial Bunder (Mangalore) of which he 
says: “ An ungrateful rogue, who had been honoured with the Government 
of It, bad invited the Nazarenes, and delivered it up to them.’' 

The Sultan, perhaps, intended to leave the memoirs as an heirloom to 
bis posterity, and oot as a document for public criticism and judgment of bis 
actions. ' Otherwise the manner of bis writing might have been considerably 
different. The bigot is mainly.tbere; but we perceive that he did not imbrue 
his hand in blood in this campaign. 

• Thomas Pennant who wote in 1798 two volumes on "The View-of 
Hindustan” also Speaks thus-'of the events, which took place in Bednore:— 
“Tippoo Sultan had in the latter end of the year 1782 made a most destruc¬ 
tive inroad into the Carnatic. . To divert the, ravages of the tyrant was the 
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object of the Presidency of this coast (Bombay). General Mathews landed at 
Miraj in January 1783. He carried the opulent town of Onote, which lay on 
the coast by storm. ‘'Every man.” says an actor in the tragedy, "in Onore 
vvas put to the sword; the carnage was great; we trampled thick on dead 
bodies that were strewed in the way. It was rather shocking to humanity; 
but such are but secondary considerations to a soldier whose bosom glows 
with heroic glory, and are thought only accidents of course." (Lt. Hubbard’s 
letter.) “From time of storming Onore, the General's conduct was to* 
tally altered.He appeared before Bednore, at the time wholly defence¬ 

less. It was then governed by Hyat Saib, a person of cousummnte abilities 
and Kim fidelity towards his master. He secretly sent Mathews, as soon as he 
had entered the plains to offer to surrender tiie place, and to deliver to the 
English all the treasures on condition that tht persons and property of the 
inhabitants should he secured, and himself continued in the Government 
under the English with all the power he had ander Hyder. 

• ■ • » « 

Mathews, now in possession of the treasures of ages, and dazzled by the 
heaps of gems of Hindustan, such strong temptations rose in view as instantly 
to dissipate every virtuous idea he might before have possessed. Avarice 
and rapacity occupied their seats, and he rose like the hend Mammon with 
all his attributes. The General seised on all the treasures and imprisoned Hyat 
Saib. He as suddenly released him, and made to him a pretended restitution of 
all his wealth.* Strong suspicions of the General's conduct pervaded the army. 
To allay their murmurs, he prevailed on Hyat Saib to present the troops 
with about the value of twenty thousand pounds in pagodns. He had also 
quarrelled with Macleod, Mackeneie. Humberston and Major Shaw. The 
General now for the first time sent despatches to the Presidency, filled with 
false statement of affairs, and complaints against the army, from the Generals 

to the very common men.Mathews did not make a true estimate of 

this species of common treasure, magazines, stores, etc., his avarice made him 
neglect his security, yet he weakened his army hy making detachments to 

every place where the prospect of plundering could allure him.Among 

other places sent a detachment to Anntnpur (Anantapore), a strong fort 
adjacent to Bednore, which Hyder had made the depot of the rest of his 
treasure. The place was taken by storm. Let Lt. Sheen relate the disgrace¬ 
ful event: '* When a practicable breach was effected, orders were issued for a 
storm aud no quarter, which was immediately put in execution; and every 
luaa put to the sword, except one horseman, who his escape, after being 
wounded in three different places. A dreadful sight presented itself; above 


* Lt. SbMfi'a letter ia Ctpe. Oakee' Ksrretive. 77. 
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four hundred beautiful women,—either killed or wounded with the bayonet, 
expiring in one another's arms, while the private soldiers were commiiting 
every kind of outrage and plundering them of their jewels, the ofGcers not • 

being able to restrain them.The troops were, however, afterwards, 

severely reprimanded for it.'’ 

Thomas Pennant continues the narrative of the siege of Bednore and 
says further on '‘It Nvas currently believed that he had sent by his brother to 
Goa three hundred thousand pounds and a great quantity of diamonds to be 
remitted to Bombay, and that even on the point of his departure, he had 
caused the bamboos of his palanquin to be pierced and filled with pagodas. 
When Tippoo examined the state of his treasury, be grew enraged at this in* 
famous fraud; he declared the treaty void, put the oflicurs and their sepoys 
faithful to them to the last, indiscriminately in irons, and marched them in 
that condition in a burning sun to prisons in Seringnpatam and other places. 

It is evident that the severities exercised by Tippoo after this victory* 
was here the determined resolution of inflicting a just puiiisbmeut, but, un¬ 
happily, he included in it the innocent as well as the guilty. After his defeat 
of Col. Braithwaite, on the banks of the Coleroon, how different was his 
conduct: he considered Mathews as the sordid adventurer, Braithwaite as the 
generous eoemy, and treated him and the wounded captives with a humanity 
that shewed his coolness, and capacity of distiogulsbing between the one and 
the other.” 

We see from the above narratives that Tippoo's conduct to^va^ds the 
English grew very aggressive after this campaign. The defection of Hyat 
Saib or Ay as was brought about by Capt. Donald Campbell, a mUitary adven¬ 
turer, who was shipwrecked and captured on the coast of Gort and made 
prisoner, and who sa^'S in a letter addressed to Warren Hastings on May 3, 
1783, as follovk^;—” I had had several conferences with Hyat Saib before 
Hyder’s death, and endeavoured to suggest to him the advantage which 
would arise to him from a revolt in favour of the Company. My efforts in 
these conversations ended ultimately in the most rigorous distress to myself ; 

1 was put in irons, and remained so for four months, in a situation only of 
existence, without any hopes of ever escaping. When General Mathews had 
stormed the Ghauts Hyat Saib sent for me, and after various stru^Ies, and 
much indecision, agreed to my proceediug to the English camp; and I 
conducted General Mathews, almost unattended into Bednore.” 

How he finally accomplished this defection of Hyat Saib was thus : — 

“ I reminded him, however, that circumstances were at present vvidely 
different from what they then were—that he had got a very different sovereign 
to serve—that he had no longer the tender father (for so Hyder might have 
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b«en considered by him) but Tippoo Sultao, now tbe master, once the rival 
whose measures he had always opposed, against whom he bad laid a moat 
serious charge, and who, considering the firmness of his nature, could not be 
reasonably supposed to have forgiven him; and I hinted that whatever 
external appearance of regard Tippu might, from the political necessity of 
the moment assume, his temper and spirit of Asiatic policy were too well 
known to have a doubt remaining, that so far from continuing him in the 
same power and authority which lie enjoyed during the lifetime of his father 
Hyder, he would, on the contrar)', proceed against him with rigour and cruelty. 

.I enforced my arguments with all the power I had : they were supported 

by the acknowledged character for generosity of the English, and still more by 
HyaVs apprehensions of Tippoo ; and they had their effect. That very night 
he authorized me to go to the British General, and though he would not 
commit himself by sending proposals in writing, he consented to receive them 
from the General." Capt. Campbell says in another place, " When I 
delivered the cowl to the Jemadar (Hyot) he read it and seemed pleased, but 
talked of four or five dnyi to consider of an answer, and seemed to be 
wavering in hit mind, and labouring under the alternate impulses of opposite 
motives and contradictory passions." 

Colonel Wilks who published his second volume of the History of Mysore 
in 1S17 makes a passing note of this eventful incident in these Nvords 
*' Captain Donald Campbell, a prisoner in Irons, was released on the preced* 
ing day aud sent to General Mathews to propose terms which were to deliver 
the fort and country, and to remain under tbe English as he was under the 
Havab (Hyderl to which conditions General Mathews immediately assented." 

Colonel Wilks was not unaware of the defection of Ayas, for he says 
later on, “ We shall close the subject with observing with reference to the 
countless treasures supposed to be found in liednore that, Tippoo Sultan, 
in narrating with tbe utmost bitterness the defection of Ayaz, states that 
, he carried along with him a large property in cash and valuables." 

The earliest reference to the treatment of the prisoners by Tippoo 
Sultan is found in a book entitled The Life of Hyder All " punished in 
1736 in Loudon by Francis Robson, ‘ late Capt. in tbe forces of the East 
India Company \ This author published this book in order, among other 
things, * to confute misrepresentations, etc., * made in a book published, by 
one M.M.L.D.T., General of ten thousand meo in the Mogul Empire, etc. 
He says :— 

"Side Saib (Syed Saib), one of Tippoo's generals, advanced and told 
Colonel Braithwaite that the lives of his party should be saved, and what* 
ever of their baggage that could be preserved from the general plunder, should 
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be restored Co cbem.As* soon as the confusion was a Jittle subsided, 

Tippoo Saib ordered ah the English officers to be brought to him when after 
examining thetn» they were sent into the village, accompanied by one of his 
French surgeons to dress those that were wounded. 

The next moruing Tippoo sent them a few pieces of hne Calico doth, to 
make them clothes; also four pieces of a coarser sort for bandages for their 
wounds; likewise thirty pagodas, with further assurancet that they should 
have whatever they wanted.” 18-2-1782. 

Of t}u of Btdnore .—“ On the 5 th May 1785, all our servants were 
taken away except one to each officer. On the 6th the subaltern officers 
belonging to Anantapore were brought prisoners to the barracks in irons. 
The same day Dr. Carmichael of the Bombay establishment was sent for by 
the Nawab to visit Brigadier-General Mathews. In the eveuiug the Nawab 
was SO generous as to send us a present of thirty-five small fowls and a few 
salt-hsb to be divided among upwards of eighty officers. 

Messrs. Gordon and Brunton had formerly been confined at Sering:apatatn, 
where they were treated tolerably well, and for the hrst six months were not 
in irons; about twenty months before our arrival at Cbittledroog, they were 
removed to that fort, where they were at first treated remarkably well, having 
meat and liquor daily served out to them, exclusive of their allowance of rice 
and pice, and were besides supplied with a plentiful basaar. The capture of 
Bednore caused some alteration in their treatment for the worse; but nothing 
very material took place, till those gentlemen were detected in a correspoc- 
denoe with Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras, aud in endeavouring to send 
a letter to us. In consequence of this discovery, they were confined by 
themselves in a very small dark room, the door of which was only suffered 
to reroaiQ open one hour in the day.” 

It may be observed that the prison-house in which Capt. Baud was con¬ 
fined, was not the type of a modern day prison, nor was it a dungeon with all 
the horror of darkness enveloping it. The prisoners confined in the hill-forts 
of Mysore were released by the treaty of Mangalore, aud they were taken 
charge of by Mr. Sad Her, the Commissioner, who did not complain of cruelty 
to them. 

“On the 8th April 1784, they were overtaken by Mr. Sadlier (a Council¬ 
lor at Madras and one of the Commissioners) at Sira. This gentleman was 
requested by one of our officers to use his endeavour with the Buksby to get 
all the men taken out of irons, replied thus:^'‘The situation the troops 
were then in was the best and securest method of marching them." 

Sir David Baird's biographer offers the following tribute to Tippoo 
" During the first day's march Tippoo came up in his palanquin to Colonel 
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Bailiie, and spoke to him ia the handsomest maoDer, complimenting him upon 
bis gallantry, and bidding him keep up his spirits, as bis defeat was attributed 
only to the uncertain fortune of war. He also assured him that it was the 
intention of his father, Hyder Aii, to render him every assistance, and not to 
suffer him to want for anything during his captivity, and even went so far ns 
to request Colonel Bailiie, if he found at any time any cause for complaint, 
to send to him, promising to see the grievance, whatever it might be, properly 
adjusted." 

Major Dirom, whom Col. Kirkpatrick calls as a ‘'judicious and interesting 
narrator", has the following appreciation of Tippoo's treatment of Lt. Hash 
and Lt. Chalmers, who were released on the appearance of Lord Cornwallis 
at the gates of Serlogapatarn in 1792 :— 

" On the evening of the dth February 1792, Tippoo sent for these 
officers. They found him sitting under the fly of a small tent pitched on the 
south glacis of the fort, apparently much dejected, very plainly dressed, and 
with only a few attendants, After giving them the welcome tidings of their 
Intended release, he asked Lt. Chalmers, whether he was not related to Lord 

Cornwallis and an officer of considerable rank in the army.Lts. 

Chalmers and Nash, although detained contrar}' to the rules of war, had not 
been ill*treated in their conflnement. Their baggage and servants were 
allowed them; they had a good house, aitd were not put in irons in the cruel 
manner in which Tippoo used to treat his prisoners." 

Major Dirom notices the system of cruelty that prevailed in those days 
and records an explanation of the Vakeels of Tippoo Sultan in this manner 
"This system of cruelty which continued to brand the conduct of Tippoo’s 
Government was exemplified in another instance; ten of the followers of the 
Bombay troops weie taken the day that army fell bock bo Caniambaddy, and 
now came into camp, each mutilated of a hand. They said a Chubdar, with 
a silver stick, one of the Sultanas messengers of justice had taken them from 
the place where they were confined to the public bazaar, where their 
hands were cut off after which they were dismissed. They were shown 
to the Vakeels, who after enquiring, said they were caught plundering, but 
had been punished without the Sultan’s knowledge. The Vakeels gave the 
same answer on being asked with respect to the treatment of our prisoners, 
and said that the Sultan had never authorized any such severity and could 
not enquire into all the details of his Government." 

Here is probably a solution to the problem whether all the blood that 
was shed conld be attributed to Tippoo Sultan. Sir David Baird, aggrieved 
though he was, as nobody else was, had the magnanimity and chivalry of a 
British gentleman of whom his biographer writes:—"As the troops were now 
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in possession of every pert of the nunparts, and it appeared hopeless for the 
Suhao to make further resistance, General Baird sent forward Major AUao to 
offer protection to all persons, Tippoo himself included (for General Baird did 
not believe the story of the murder of the English Soldiers, knowing the 
mendacity of the natives, who may be interested in doing misebieQ." 

The following remarks are offered as a foot'Oote to the opinion 
held by General Baird by his biographer Although General Baird 
could not bring himself to credit this report, it eventually proved to be 
true. Capt. William Macleod who conducted what in Indian phraseology 
is called the intelligence department of Government subsequently made an 
official report upon the subject to General Harris. 

Eight of those who suffered denth \rerc men Itelougingto the 35rd who had 
lost their wny on the night of the Sultan Petta Tope a&ir, a fact ascertained 
by Colonel Wellesley, who sent some of the officers of the regiment, by whom 
the body of one of the m^n was identified, a peon having undertaken to show 
where the European prisoners were buried. These unfortunate captives, it 
seems, were murdered at night, in parties of three at a time—the mode of 
killing them was by twisting their heads, while tbdr bodies were held fast, 
and thus breaking their necks. It seems therefore not improbable that much 
of the desperation of Tippoo which has been dignified into heroism arose from 
the consciousness of what he himself deserved, should he fall into the hands 
of his enemies." 

The charge of desperation appears exaggerated. 

In the "Narrative Sketches of the Conquest of Mysore," a book publish* 
ed at Lyceum Strand in 1600, by an anonymous writer, who says that "many 
particulars of these sketches are personal comraurticationt from gentlemen 
who were actors in the scenes described", the following passage occurs:— 
" When it was reported to him that onr parallels and approaches were 
unusually crowded with Europeans, he did not express the least apprehension, 
or take any other precaution, thah by desiring the messenger to return to (he 
west face with orders to Meer Gofiar with the troops near the breach to keep 
a strict guard. This order was not, however, closely attended to, for during 
the Sultan's absence leave was given for more than two^thirds of the people 
on duty to eat their rice, which had been dressed for them at some distance 
^vithio the works; and this circumstance exactly faHiog in with the calcula* 
tions of our general ia deciding upon the hour of attack, materially contributed 
to its success, for none of the troops thus absent bad returned to their quarters 

till it was too late.The Sultan was so infatuated as not to entertain an 

apprehension of the catastrophe which befell him: he coosideied himself as in 
a state of perfect security in bis capital, where be retained all his family and 
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treasures, instead of sending them to remote strongholds, where they 
might at least have been reserved from a victorious enemy. His principal 
people and all the inhabitants possessed the same confidence, so that no pre* 
paration had been made for concealment or flight. 

A great volume of incorrect ideas, mainly due to want of accurate know* 
ledge, has spread about Tippoo Sultan. For example, one writer says that the 
prisoners were killed by the poison of the milk of the* cocoanut juice; another 
says that the Raja of Mysore was carrying on the profession of a potter at the 
fall of Seringapatam when he was raised to the throne: yet another says that 
Tippoo, in a flt of desperation, might have ordered the murder of British pri¬ 
soners before his fall. That these are unfounded are clear from the foregoing 
accoont It will be useful to remember the times when India was thrown 
into a number of petty states and principalities, ruled by tyrants whose might 
only was right, but who never tried to consolidate what they acr)uired by con¬ 
quest and who incessantly depended for the stability of their position upon 
the strength of their arms. This was not peculiar to India alone but was a 
common feature of the period. The love of personal security of the mon¬ 
arch waived all considerations of justice and humanity whenever that secur¬ 
ity was threatened either by local or outside influence. Not that Tippoo 
must be exonerated from the blame of being a cruel Sultan, but that his cruelty, 
if eny, arose out of circumstances and the necessity of the hour which 
influenced him to a greater or less degree. He might have been a kind ruler, 
and a more circumKpecC ally, if his fanaticism and rage for conquest had left 
him free to ^valk in that path but the fates seemed to have decided otherwise 
and his fall was the inevitable consequence of his own acta. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A wiK personage has stated that a mao is a cut dlamood of maoy facets and 
that he has to polish every one of them by well'regulated thoughts* emotions 
and acts. 

To attain the hrst. one may bear in mind the dictum of ‘‘plain living 
and high thinking" and live a life of aimplidly r^ubted by lofty thoughts 
and high emotions. 

Human actions are to be controlled and guided by high moral idoaJs and 
then only can we have human beings attaining perfection ia this direction. 

But as regards Bhakti or devotion so aspect in human evdutioo one 
cannot say too much even if he exhausts bis wfaob st^ck in the attempt. 

It has been laid down by the wise sages of old that the surest, easiest 
ahd swiftest way to union with God to part no more is the way of Bhakti ot 
devotion to absolute absorption in the object of devotion. It it said that 
a true BA<iir<s or devotee forgets everything but the object of his love and 
terdains absorbed and merged in it for infioile length of time. 

"Rome was not built ih a day *' is a saying every school boy knows. 
So it is plaif) that nothing can be attained by a singb leap or bound at least 
by average human beings. So it is absolutely necessary to provide them with 
Steps to lead them on to perfection. With this aspect of the problem in view 
certain great sages, instead of quietly merging themselves in the supreme 
being of inhnite bliss, came into tbe midst of oedinary men and women and 
set them examples in true Bhakti by their unparalleled devotion to the 
objects of their love. 

Convinced of the fact that a repeated study of tbe Jives of Bhaitas 
would draw out Of tbe readers tbe latent Bhakti and make it grow and grow 
ttll the requisite limit is reached to me^e in tbe Mie infinite bliss, the lives 
of most of the SOUTH INDIAN SaiNTS are sketched in the ensuing chapters. 
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KaUkkezns Nayanar. 
f 3e nuxUrate in y^nr iUep.) 

Id a pUca called TirupperumangaUm in the Choja kingdom there lived 
a Veliala named Kalikkima Niyanir. He wa$ the hereditary commander'in* 
chief of the royal army and a loyal devotee of Iswara to boot* The famous 
saint Sundaramiirti NiyanSr had sent hie Isw&ra as a mediator between him 
and his Paravaiyar when they bad differences; and when Kalikkima N&yan&r 
heard of it he condemned bi$ action as qoite unbecoming in strong terms. 
Such a one prompted by and coming under the influence of the love for n 
woman did not deserve to be a devotee of Siva he used to say. 

This news reaching the ears of Sundaramdrti Kiyan&r mode him 
appeal to Iswara who thereupon desired to make the tuo devotees fast 
friends and therefore ntade Kalikkima N&)'anfir suffer unbearable pain in the 
stomach. 

While he was writhing in agony, Tawara approached him and said that 
the pain would disappear only by the treatment of Sundara Mdrti. 

As KaJikkftma Niyangr would have no such help and perish if need be 
from the pain, Iswara approached Sundara and sent him to cure his rival 
devotee. 

When Kalikkfima N&yanir heard of the approach of his hated rival, he 
thought that it would be better to perish at his own hands rather than be 
cured by him. He therefore took a sharp knife, cut open his abdomen 
and died. 

Hifl wife and others of his relatives also were about to put an end to 
their existence when they were told that Sundara had arrived at the gates. 
Without informing him of the action of Kalikkima Nayanftr they brought 
him inside. When he asked them as to where his friend he came iu search 
of was. they pointed out ICalikkama N&yan&r's corpse and said that he was 
all right and was sleeping soundly. 

When Sundara approached him nnd saw that he had perished at his 
own hands, he too tried to put an end to his, life when Siva appeared then 
and caught hold of his uplifted hand. 

Kalikkima NAyanir was restored to life by Siva \vho thereupon saluted 
Sundara. The two then became great friends and visited several religious 
centres in company. 

Returning to his place after taking leave of Sundara, KalikkSma Nayanar 
devoted the rest of his days in attending , to the repairs of the temple at 
Tiruppungur and feeding of the devotees of Siva and after death reached the 
abode of eternal bliss. 
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Appoothyadigal Nayan&r. 

(De nitt aUtr wrds of deceit.) 

Onca there lived in a place called Tifigalur in the Chft^a Kingdom a 
Brahmin devotee of Iswara named Appoothy Nayan&r. An admirer of the 
head and heart of the devotee Ticunavukkarasu N&yanir, he gave his worthy 
name to his children, cattle aod utensils also. He conducted many charities 
in his name and several indeed were the rest'houses built in his honour. 

The weary travellers resting in them had cool drinks and light refresh¬ 
ments supplied to them in the name of the saint Tirunavukkarasu N&yanar. 

On one occasion the saint himself, in whose name and honour the several 
deeds of charity were being done, visited a rest-house and u'as surprised to 
see it runnii^ in'hls name. 

He hailed a passer by and learned from him about the several other 
charities and philanthropic institutions running in his name. He desired to 
meet the donor and ascertain from him the motive with which he was doing 
such things. 

Finding out his residence, he approached the same, and, as a devotee of 
Siva, he received a warm welconse at the hands of our Appoothy. 

Without disclosing his identity Tirunavukkarasu asked him as to why he 
was running the charities not in his hamc, but in the name of another. 

. Appoothy in reply eulogised the merits of TirunSvakkarasu and express¬ 
ed his surprise at the ignorance of a devotee of Siva like him about the same. 

When he asked him subsequently as to who he was, Tirunivukkarasu 
disclosed his identity and explained to him at length about his temporary 
adherence to the faith of Samanafi and the resultant ailment cured subse¬ 
quently by his return to the true faith. 

Feeling great delight in each others' company, the two de^'Otees of Iswara 
spent matiy n happy hour discussing questions on Bhakti. 

One day Appoothy Nayanar had made arrangements to feed Tirunivuk* 
karosu in his house. When the meals were ready, Appoothy sent his eldest 
son to bring a leaf from his garden.* There a serpent stung him, hut the lad, 
the true and worthy son of a true and worthy devotee of Iswara, hastened 
inside with the leaf and after handing it to his mother fell down and died. 

The death of her son did not grieve the lady in the least. What affected 
her most was that Tirun&vukkarasu would not take the meals prepared if he 
came to know of it. 

So she kept the corpse concealed in a corner of the house and invited 
Tfrunuvukkarasu for meals as if nothing had happened. 

TirunSvukkarasu however felt that everything was not all right. As all 
the members of the family were to be seated to^the;* for meals, he enquired 
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9S to who Appoothy’s eldest son was and desired him to come before him to 
receive his blessings first, Appoothy’s wife could not avoid giving out the 
truth, and she explained how her eldest born was a corpse in a corner of 
the house there. 

Having rebuked her mildly, he proceeded forthwith to the Siva temple 
in the place. There placing the corpse of the lad before ^he deity, he prayed 
to Tswara fervently, and, as a result of his prayer, the lad came back to life 
and saluted Tirunivukkarasu and his parents I 

They all theo returned to tbeir house and sat to enjoy a hearty dinner. 

Kadavrakon Niyanar. 
yffur agn'SHi tt wW.J 

In the place called Conjeevaram in the country of Tooddtn^ns there 
was born in the dynasty of tbe Pallavas a true devotee of Tswara named 
Ayyadlgal KidavarkSn NiyanSr. He desired very much that all creatures should 
be made both here and hereafter and reach in the'end the region of elernnl 
bliss, He also wished to subdue the other countries to turn those following 
the false faith on the pnth of true faith which was being followed by only the 
true devotees of Tswara. Many kings came under his sway, accepting him as 
tbeir suzerain lord and king, A few years of administration of the king^^om 
made him think the position to be tbe source of bliss not unalloyed and con* 
sequently to renounce it in favour of his son and to betake himself to a life 
of pilgrimage to famous religious centres to woiship Tswsra and gain merit, 

He visited the famous temples like ChidBrnba^am, etc,, causing repairs to 
them and serving Siva's devotees whenever and whatever he met them, In each 
place he visited he sang the glory of Is wars in verse, After years of pure and 
religious life he was gathered by Tsw'ara to the region of hia QAaitiw to enjoy 
eternal bliss there. 

Pooealar Nayanat' 
f' not fnlt from tht sla/ie gaintH, ) 

Once there lived in a Tiruninmv6r, in the country of the To^idamAps, 
a Brihmin devotee of Tswara named PofAslitr HSj'an&f. He was serving the 
devotees of Siva to the best of his abilities and was furpishiog them with 
everything they stood in need of. 

Once he desired to have a temple erected for Siva. He went through 
the length and breadth of the land in search of wealth fof the purpose; but to 
no purpose. He at last made up bis mind to build one in bis mind since he 
could not erect one in this physical and tangible world. 

Having gathered the necessary materials mentally, he engaged a l^rge 
number of artisans, maaons, workmen and so on with the aid of that wonder* 
ful sense, only on an auspicious day and hour. His mental ^ifice was finished 
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to hj$ entire satidfaction and he had resolved to instai Ins deity in the proper 
place in tlie temple on the ensuing day. 

Meanwhile one Kldavaiayai had erected a grand temple at Conjeevaram 
spending vast wealth and he also had arranged for the installation of the deity 
with the proper rites and ceremonies on the very day fixed by our Poosal&r 
(^iyanir. 

God Siva appeared to Kid^variyar in his dream and told him to post¬ 
pone bis installation ceremony of the deity in the temple at Conjeevaram 
since he had to be present in the temple built at Tirunindravur by his devotee 
Poosalar on the day he had selected. 

Filled with astonishment, Kadavarayar made a journey to where Poosalar 
N^yanar lived, to see the wonderful temple built by him for Tswara. 

Arriving at Tituninravur he looked for the temple everywhere in vain. 
Questioned as to who Poosalar was nod where he lived he was told (hat he 
was a Brahmin devotee with no fixed place to live in. 

Going to him, Kadavarayar prostrated before him and asked him as to 
where his temple was. When he,opening wide his eyes with astonishment, 
told him of his mental edifice. Kfidavar&yar felt the force of his devotion 
before which kis, he thought, paled into insignificance. 

We need not add that Poosalir installed the deity in his mental temple 
at the proper time and was blessed by Siva with his presence. 

Tirugyanaaambandamurthi Nayanar and his followers. 

(not forget eharily.) 

Once there lived in Shiyili a Bribmin named Sivapadbahridayar. He 
had a wife named Bhagavatiyar and they were both devotees of Siva. He 
desired to have a son who would put down the false faiths that had taken 
root in the land and substantiate the true faith. To gain his desire, he 
pmyed fervently to Iswara who, in response to his prayers, granted him a son 
who was named Tiriigj'anasambandar- 

Brought up tenderly the child grew into an attractive and intelligent one 
often crying without any visible cause. 

One day it accompanied its father when he vent to the tank to bathe. Left 
on the hanks it began to cry for \x%fatiur and nuytkir, to wit Siva and UmA; 
since it was really asoitl born as such being sent by Tswara in whom he abode. 

Even as a mother who would hasten to nurse her hungry child, Uma 
under directions from Siva hastened to nurse the child crying on the banks of 
the tank in which Sivaptdhahridayar was bathing. 

When Sivapfldha came out of the water on the bank, be saw milk in the 
mouth of his child and thoxigbt that some untouchable might have nursed i\ 
^nd fe Itaugry at it for having allowed it ( 
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When threatened Co be punished if it did not instantly point out the 
person who nursed it, the child pointed out Siva and Pirvati, on their bull in 
the sky and said in metre that it was they who nourished him. 

Sivapidha first and the others afterwards, when they heard of the same, 
were filled with astonishment at this marvellous phenomenon brought about 
by the boy devotee. 

From that day forward the glory of Tswfkra shone through him, He per¬ 
formed miracles after miracles. His contemporaries Tiruneelanakka NfiyanAr, 
Muruha Nftyanftr, Siruttopiar, Appar and others visited him and bore 
his company. 

The then Piudyan king was a follower of the faith of the Sainanafi but 
his wife Mafigayankaraai aided by prime>minister Kulaeherai N&yanfir was a 
devotee of Tswara. These wanted to destroy the faith of the SamancR and 
Te*eatablish the true faith of the followers of Tswara through the help of 
Ti rugyftnasam bandar. 

To set the skill of the Sffinanas against tliat of our TirugyUnasamhandar, 
Lord Siva caused the Pipdv&n king to sufTer from a burning sensation all 
over his body. This was also partly to mnke him suffer for the attempt of 
the Samauas to destroy Tiragyftnasambandar by Are. 

On the advice of Mahgayftrkamsiy&r the king promised to stick to the 
faith of the side that could cure him of his ailment. 

The Sarnanaa tried their magical arts but the king's malady gicu' w'orse 
and he had Co receive the help from the other side, namely Tirugyinasamban¬ 
dar, who was able to effect his cure. 

The king put the parties to further tests to find out the true faith and 
the Samattas failed to stand them, while Gnftnasambandar took out of fire 
a piece previously consumed by it while the 3ainana chiefs were not able 
to do any such thing I Further a Cudjon leaf bearing worda of potence from 
the Sanux»as when thrown into a river was carried away by the current 
while a similar one thrown into the same stream by Tirugygnasambandar 
went up the stream clearing its waters I 

Convinced beyond doubt that the Samana'a faith was not the true faith, 
the P&pdyan king embraced the faith of Siva's devote to the intense 
delight of his wife and his prime-minister Kulaeherai HSyanar. 

Shortly afterwards our Gyinasambandar married and with his wife, relat¬ 
ives and fill those who graced the marriage occasion entered the temple and 
WAS absorbed in the body of Tswara to lead the life of eternal bliss. 

On the gopura of the Adhipurlswara temple, Tiruvorriyur (Chinglepu 
district), right of entrance, is a record of Vijayagan dagdpgladeva, 15th year 
(2nd Septr., 1264) for feeding in the Tirugyinasambh^ttiar Math a at this place, 
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Tiruneelakanta7^pa Nayanar. 

( Gr&a paddy to ht indef indent.) 

Once there lived in Erukkathampidi in the Choja kingdom a devotee of 
Siva named TiruReelakaritayd^pa Kayanar. He used to sing to the tune of 
musical instruments the glory of Tswara in all the temples he visited. 

Having visited all the temples in the Choja country, he went to Madura 
in the Pindyan kingdom to sing the praise of the deity there; when his 
songs of praisd were finished our Nlyanir was taking rest. The deity, filled 
with delight at the exquisite melody of the devotee coupled with deep devo¬ 
tion towards Him, appeared to all his other devotees in their dreams and 
. directed them to bring him to his presence on the next day. 

When the devotees in a body approached him and told him of Siva’s 
directions he hastened with them to the temple there, and agaiu sang io praise 
of bis Lord Siva. 

A voice was heard from space giving directions to give our Nayanar a 
golden seat which svas duly obeyed I Seated on that seat of distinction, he 
sang and sang about Siva and His glory. 

Departing from Madura, he visited many other sacred temples and at 
last reached TiruvarOr. There a special entrance into the temple was created 
for him in the north by God and having entered the temple through it, he 
praised in melody the glories of Iswara i 

After having spent a pretty long time there, he went to ShiyaJ.i to meet 
his teacher Tirugninasambaudamurtbi. Having worshipped him he never, 
parted from him but enjoyed the rare privilege of singing his master's songs to 
the tune of his stringed instruments. 

Finally he gave up his earthly elements at a place called Tirunallur- 
Perumanam and reached the feet of Siva. 

Tiruneelanakka Nayanar 
{Do not commit despicabU alii.) 

Once there lived in a place called Sathamahgai a Brahmin named 
Tiruneelanakka Niyanar \vbo was a devotee cf Siva and an admirer of other 
devotees like himself. He considered it his duty to entertain the devotees of 
Siva. That was worth living for and worth dying for he used to maintain, 

One day he went into the vill^e temple to worship Tswara there and 
his wife also went with him carrying the materials for worship. When they 
u*erc in ifont of the deity, the lady noticed a spider crawling over it. To 
remove it from the dearly loved object, she blew over it vvith her breath. 

Not understanding the depth of love which prompted his wife to do such 
a thing, Tiruneelanakka Nayanar found fault with her for having polluted the 



sacred ima^e with her breath. Not satisfied with mere scolding, he said that 
be had given her up and would have nothing in future with her. 

After her husband’s departure from the temple in high displeasure, his 
wife did not dare to go back to her house but slept in a corner of tbe 
temple itself. 

While Tiruneelanakka NAyanir was sleeping in his house, Siva appeared 
before him in his dream and showed him his whole body which was full of 
eruptions except for the portion from which the spider was driven away by 
bis wife’s breath I 

Hearing from Lord Siva Himself of the deep devotion of his wife towards 
Him and His grace unbounded for her our N&yanir was tilled with joy. . 
Early in the morning he hastened to the temple and after worshipping 
the deity returned home with his wife. 

Shortly after, he met Gyinasambandamurti N&yanAr who sang praising 
Tiruneelanakka Niyan&r and his devotion to Iswara. 

When Tiruneelanakka Hiyan&r, full of love and gratitude for Sambanda* 
miirti, desired to accompany him in hia religious tour, he did not permit it. 
Staying at Tiruvgrur in obedience to Sambandamurti’s order, he was worship* 
ping his sacred teet mentally which act raised him eventually to the regions 
of eternal bliss. 

KunglUakkaUya* Nayanar, 

{ZV fltf/ siU fir&in fit a htavy prict.) 

Once there lived in Tirukkadayilrin the Chdfa kingdom a Brahmin devotee 
of la wars named lOUayar. He was in the habit of burning incense before Iswara 
In the temple of the place every day. Sometime after, he was afflicted with 
poverty; and yet he did not give up this practice but was burning the incense 
daily as usual getting the money necessary by disposing of everything he had. 

When everything he had was disposed of, his children and others 
depending on him for their livelihood could not get food. On one occasion 
they all had to starve for two days together and that made our Kalayar’s 
wife part with her marriage*string to buy the wherewithal to keep their b^ies 
and souls together. With the gold string in his pos8e|sioQ Kalayar was going 
to the ba»ar to buy foodstuffs in exchange for it when he saw a bag of incense' 
kept exposed in a shop. Powerless to resist the desire to buy that instead 
of the foodstuff, he exchanged the same for the gold string, and instead of 
returning to his bouse went straight to tbe temple and burnt the iifceosd* 
there thrilling with pleasure. 

Having waited for a sufficiently long time expecting the return of her 
husband loaded with foodstuffs, the poor woman and her sons and rdatives 
went to sleep away their hunger and weariness. 
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When they awoke refreshed next morning they found to their intense 
astonishment wealth and plenty everywhere in the house! The miracle 
thus brought about by Tswart would be clear to our readers. 

XaUyar htm.self was directed by Siva in his dream to home and 

lead the life of luxury and ease for evermore. 

Sometime after, coming to know that the Lifjgam at Tiruppanandil 
was in a leaning posture and that all attempts made by the king of the 
country to set the same erect had pro\'ed Ineffectual, ICalayar went thither 
and by virtue of his intense devotion succeeded in effecting what the king was 
unable to do I Wc have in the temple at Tiruppanandil model figures of 
this devotee along with his wife and son. 

Having returned to Tifukkadayur he spent the last days of his life there. 
After having entertained the saints Sambandar and Tirutisvukkarasu and 
obtained their blessing, he eventually reached the sacred feet of Iswara. 

On the north w'all of the first of the Atunajateswara temple at 

Tiruppaoandtl (Tanjore district), is an inscription which records a gift of land 
for offerings to the images of Tirukkada^’ur Kungili 5 *akkalaya NayanAr, who 
is said to have turned the face of the deity to its normal position from which 
it had previously been diverted by the Lord’s desire to save Tataki’.«i shame, 
and other Saiva devotees in the temple at Tiruppannndfil! 

Kulachirai Nayanar. 

(D9 net wlk i/t Hnafprot‘{d peth.) 

In a place called Manametkudi in the country of Pindyan (now in 
the Tanjore district), there lis^ a devotee of Is warn by name Kulachirai. It 
mattered not for him whether one was high born or low born, good or bud. 
If he but put on the marks of a Si>*a’s devotee or »ing verses in his praise he 
was sure to be welcomed by him, The devotees going to him either singly 
or in company were received with great reverence and looked after. During 
his lifetime, many a devotee \vas fed and clothed and in other ways also 
helped. 

The one delight of this Kulachirai NayanSr u'as the contcmplatioa of 
the glory of Iswara. 

He was the prime*minister of the PSndyan King Nedumirar and the 
queen Maftgayarkarasiray who was also a devotee of Iswara had, on various 
occasions, the earnest cooperation of this saintly being in most of her 
undertakings. 

He worked hard to undermine the then rapidly spreading faith 

and jn establishing on a firm basis the true faith of Siva’s followers through¬ 
out the-length «nd brttdth of the ?i 5 d>‘an Kingdom. In this connection 
hfi jnyoked the Nessings of Tirugyfina»T^andar who after haying defeated 
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tho Samanas hud them impaled to serve a warning to all the bllowera 
of the false faith. 

His deep devotion to Siva and bis devotees and his earnest work In the 
cause of the religion of Siva procured him Siva's grace and blessings. Having 
lived a life of real service to Tswara and his follow'ers, be reached the realms 
of bliss eternal and was assigned a place there with the other Bhaktas. 

Mangay arkaras iy ar. 
d'ldulgi in th4 play 9ur wafer. J 

The name of this female devotee and some of her doings have been 
touched upon when detailing the life of Nedumira NAyanir in a previous 
chapter. She was the daughter of king the wife of the famous 

saint Kedumdra Ni)an2r. Her teacher Sambandar had sung In praise of her 
2001 and devotion to Is ware at Tiruvgiur. Having done her best for the 
spread of the true faith of the followers of Siva, with the aid of her husband 
in the Pi^dyan Kingdom, and after having cut the religion of the Sama/ias 
(Jalnss) at its roots, she had attained salvation. 

Nedumara Nayanar. 

''Zel there be m weak nest in yovr tpeteh.i 

In Madura, the capital city of the P.l^d/an line of Kings, there lived one 
by name Knn'P&odynn* Coming under the influence of the ^a\nan<e$ (Jainas) 
he embraced Jainism. A born hunchback he was nicknamed Kiin*PCqdynn 
meaning the hunchback. On account of his extreme good fortune 

he had for his wife Madgayarkarasi, the daughter of the King Chdja, and for 
his minister Kulachlrai Nft)’an&r whose life has been sketched before. 

At the request of these two. Sambanda Murtht, the famous devotee 
of Tswara, visited him, touched him with his holy hand and smeared the sacred 
ashes over him at which his hump on the back disappeared I Prom this 
incident and aver afterwards he was given the name of NedumAra Nkyanlr. 

He fought bravely with the Kings from the north, who Attacked him in 
the battlefields at Tinnevelly, and won a great victory over them. Having 
renounced the Bfioiaeia faith, which ho was convinced was not the true faith, 
he embraced the true faith of ihe devotees of Tswara. After a pretty long 
reign, during which he did much to spread the new faith he had embraced, 
be was gathered to the abode of.tbe true Bhaktas of IsM-ara. 

Gahanatha Nayanar, 

(Stop tfot good acHoni fearing bodily pain.) 

There lls-ed in former days in Sbiyaji d Brahman devotee of Iswara 
named Ganandthar. He was in the habit of reoderiug service to the devotees 
of Jsw^^ra and worshipping the presiding God of the place. He would also 
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influence others and make them open flower gardens to be of use fot roakiag 
garlands for Is wars to wear. Many were indoced to open rest bouses for 
Siva’s devotees who xvere also given free food and clothing. Arrangements 
were also made to light in the temples innu .terable lamps which act ^^as 
considered to be specially pleasing and acceptable to Siva. 

Ever ready to do service to Siva's devotees, he not only revered the 
devotees but also induced many to become devotees of Tawara like himself. 

His admiration for Sambandar and his devotion to Tsw^ara so great 
that he became bis ardent worshipper. In course of time, the merit acquired 
by him in the service of Is ware grew strong enough to uplift him tohiglicr 
regions to enjoy eternal bliss there. 

tlayankudimarar. 
fCMSf mt f aiH with 4 mUJ 

In a place called Ifayfl Akudi there lived an agriculturist. MAranir by name, 
belonging to the Veflola caste. He xm a deep devotee of Siva and had 
pledged to feed to the best of his ability other devotees of Tirrera whom he 
might meet. 

Many were fed and clothed while he was in affluent circumstances with 
the fullest help from his wife in his laudable undertaking. 

Desiring not only to subject the couple to a test but also to proclaim to 
the world the strength of their will in this direction, Siva slowly but surely 
brought about the loss of ever>ibing that Mirankr stood possessed of. 

Selling this to meet the expenses of one day end selling that to meet 
the expenses of another day our Nfcyanir lost almost all of his property and 
yet he did not give up feeding any devotee of Siva whom he could meet. 

One day it was raining heavily and he could not go out of bis hut. 
As there was nothing inside the house to satisfy the hunger, the couple had 
made up their minds to remain foodless. After the night bad fallen, feeling 
thoroughly tired out with hunger, they bolted the entrance door to their hut 
and were about to retire for the night—if lying rm the floor may be celled by 
that dignified expressioO’^heo a tap was beard from outside. Hastening to 
the door, our Nftyanir quickly withdrew the bolt and opened it. When 
he saw a devotee of Siva—who was none but Siva himself in disguise— 
standing outside drenched to the skin and shivering with cold and hunger, 
he was deeply moved. Having taken him inside, be managed to make him 
as comfortable as bis poor circumstances would permit him. 

When he found that his guest was very bungr)', he did not know what 
to do. There was nothing in the house and getting help from others uas 
out of the question. There was only one course left to pcocure food for the 
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poor devotee of Iswara and that was to gather the grain that had been sown 
in his field that morning and make the best use of it possible, and be did that. 

Going to the field, he found it knee deep in water. Gathering in the 
basket he had brought the paddy floating on the water, he hastened home 
and handed it to bis wife to prepare food with it. 

A portion of the hut provided them with the materials to kindle a fire 
and ere long the grain was fried and turned into rice which was soon cooked. 
A few greens from the backyard skilfully managed furnished a aide*dish for 
the rice. 

When the poor meal was ready, the devotee was roused from his seem* 
ing slumber and requested to partake of the meal when lo I the couple found 
in the place of the devotee Lord Siva Himself in his wonderful effuigence 
and glory! 

Having blessed them and after having promised them eternal bliss after 
death, t^rd Siva disappeared into darkness again. 

Amarneethl Nayanar. 
fi/Aers Uf9rt ftiding y$urulf.} 

In a place called Palay&rai in the Chfi]a Kingdom there Jived a wealthy 
devotee of Tswara named Amarneethl belonging to the Vaisya community. 
His one delight consisted in finding out the needy devotees of Siva and 
relieving their wants. Many were the devotees fed and clothed by him. On 
one occasion at a place called Nallilr near Pipanisamin theTanjore district a 
sacred place for the worship of Siva, he had a choultry built wherein the 
devotees of Iswara were freely fed during the festival of the deity. 

One day Iswara, disguised as a Drdhmin bachelor, with the necessary 
appendages came to that choultry. Amarneethi, with a simillng countenance 
and filled with pleasure, welcomed him and rec)nested him to partake of the 
dinner getting ready for the Brfthmin devotees by specially engaged BrShmin 
cooks. 

The bachelor accepted the invitation bat desired to have a bath in the 
Klveri river first. So he entrusted one of the two towels he had with him to 
our Amarneethi NSyanar with special injunctions to take particular care of 
the same sinceit was not only very precious but also was dry to be ready for 
use in case the one he had round his loins was wet on his return from the 
river after batli. Amarneethi kept the same in a particular place and was 
attending to bis work till the bachelor returned. 

Soon after his return wbuii Amarneethi requested the bachelor to come 
for meals he said that his loin cloth was wet and di^sired to have the dry one 
left with him. Amarneethi searched for it everywhere in vain. It had 
disappeared in a miraculous*manner! *. 
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At a Joss to know what to dcs he came back to his guest and told him of 
the loss of the loin cloth left with him. Though he was ready to give any kind 
of cloth he might choose to ask in place of the one lost, the sham bachelor 
would not be t^acified. He aocused our Amarneethi of leaving purposely 
cheated him of his loin cloth under cover of one bestowing loin cloths on the 
devotees of Tswara. His pretence of such an action was only to get his loin 
doth which he knew was priceless. 

What would Amarneethi do ? To pacify his guest, he promised to do 
whatever he asked him to do. 

The bachelor at last relented and consented to take in place of the doth 
cost, one that would be equal in weight to it. 

Questioned as to how the weight of the cloth lost was to be determined, 
the guest produced another be had with him and which he said was an exact 
replica of the lost one in every respect. 

A scale was then produced and in one pan this cloth was placed sod 
on the other another piece of loin doth. Finding the cloth of his guest 
heavier, Amarneethi placed cloth after doth to make the weight equal but 
to no purpose! Then everything which Amarneethi possessed was thrown 
into the scale pan and yet the cloth belonging to the bachelor w'as found 
heavier. 

Then at last with the permission of the guest. Amarneethi, his wife and 
son stood on the scale pan praying to the Almighty that if they were true in 
their devotion they must come out successful; and then only the weights on 
both the pans were found to be equal at which everyone marvelled and began 
to praise Amaraneethi! 

Meanwhile the bachelor had disappeared and in his stead there stood 
Lord Siva Himself in all His glory ! 

Having blessed His devotee, his wife and son with the boon that they 
might remain for ever in His ])resencc on mount Kailas, He vanished from 
view and we need not add that His devotee also vanished with Him in com* 
pany with his wife and son as the scale began to soar higli in the air to reach 
the abode of Siva in Kailas ! 

Bribhakta Nayanar. 
f Trtai oh tfu path of virtue.) 

Long ago when Kurur was the capital city of the Cbbla Kingdom, there 
was a devotee of Lord Pasupathlsvara of the place wherein the temple cars 
had yanfras to put up flags and screens. He uas ever ready to succour 
the devotees of Tswara whenever they were to difficulties. He would cut in 
tw’o those who gave offence to any of the devotees of Siva. 

During his -time there was a Bhchta hamed' Sivakimi' A^ir ^who 
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was in the daily habit of weaving garlands of flowers to decorate the image of 
Pasupathlswara. 

One day he went out ns usual and after his daily bath entered the 
flower garden and filled his crib with the choicest flowers. Having suspended 
the basket at the end of his stick, he was walking briskly towards the temple 
to get the garlands ready in time to be used in decorating the deity. This 
happened on the last day of the l^avarUtri festival. 

The royal elephant was coming towards him and in a vicious mood it 
wrenched the basket of flowers from him and scattered the contents about. 

Biasing with anger Sivakftmi At^4»ir mn after the elephant with a view 
to take revenge on it; but urged by the drivers it was too quick for him and 
soon was lost to the view. 

While he was bemoaning the mishap full of grief for having been 
deprived of the pleasure of decorating his deity with garlands of flowers on 
that day Eribhakta KiyanAr chanced to go over there. 

Moved with pity at the distress of this staunch devotee of Tswara 
Eribhakta, the moment he came to know of the cause of his diitresSf 
drew out his weapon of chastisement and ran in pursuit of the state elephant. 

Overtaking it shortly, he fell upon it and caused severe wounds. Provoked 
by this unexpected attack the elephant turned round upon Eribhakta who 
however succeeded in cutting oif its crunk which resulted in its death. He then 
killed the drivers also before his anger cooled down. 

Meanwhile the news of the destruction of the state elephant and its 
drivers was brought to the King Puhaehthunai who waxing wrath advanced 
against the offender with a mighty army. 

Arriving at the place of occurrence he noticed only EribhaktUi contrary 
to his expectation of a mighty warrior, commanding a big army I When ho 
was told that Eribhakta was the offender, he was filled with apprehension 
and fear. He knew the t he was a deep devotee of Siva and that he would not 
have killed the elephant unless it had deserved death. 

Thanking his stars that it was not worse than what it was and that his 
elephant by having killed this devotee also had not made him a greater 
sinner, be dismounted from his horse and approached Eribhakta. Making a 
low obeisance to him, he begged his pardon and obtained from him 
particulars concerning the slaughter of the elephant and its drivers. 

When ihe charges agninst the elephant and its drivers were made known 
to him the King felt his sin so much that he desired Eribhakta Niyansr to 
put him also to death handing him his sword for the purpose. 

Fearing that the King in his then state of repentance might kill himself 
vWtih*.hj8;5.w<jrd»..E4bh%Jita .tpok it fcpm, him and praised bim highly for his 






eoaduct, Thai) feeling chat be had ofFeoded a King, who waa of auch noble 
qualicies and virtues, Eribbakta ^s-anted to kill himself using the King’s sword 
to atone for the fault committed. But the King succeeded in preventing him 
from doing so. 

Then there c&me a voice from the sky which said that the scattering of the 
flowers by the elephant and the subsequent events were brought about 
by Iswara himself to show to the world the intense devotion tow^ards him and 
his devotees of the two saints—Eribhakta Nix'anar and Sivakjml Aijd^r. 

By the grace of Siva the basket was found to be full of flowers and the 
elephant and its drivers were restored to life and activity I 

Enadhi Nayanar. 

(Do not mglHf the rfmty of seriflt/rts.) 

There lived in Yemanur in the Chofa Kingdom a saint named YenUdbi 
Niyan&r. He was a specialist in the art of fencing with swords and he 
devoted what he got b)* imparting that knowledge to others for the benefit of 
Siva's devotees. 

There was in that place another master in the same art of feoclng named 
Adhisooran and he too was following the profession, but his income was very 
poor when compared with that of his rival Yenadhl H&yanar. 

Filled with envy Adhisooran one day advanced against Yenidhi with a 
number of skilled fencers and Yenadhi’s disciples and relatives skilled in the 
use of the weapons of warfare mustered in strong numbers to give battle. 

Then Adhisooran proposed that only the victor in the ensuing battle should 
be the instructor in that place In the art of fencing. Yenadhl Nayanar consenting, 
went forth from both sides to commence the battle. Adhisooran 
sustained defeat at the bands of Yen£dbi Nayanar and fled from the field of 
battle. This defeat only made him sullen and miserable and in the end he 
made up his mind to kill Yenidhi by cunning. He sent word to him secretly 
and challenged him for single combat with him at a retired spot. Ydaadbi 
readily fell in with the scheme, preceded by his rival and was awaiting his 
arrival there. 

Meanwhile Adhisooran coming to know of the fact that Yen&dhi would 
not harm a devotee of Iswara assumed the guise of such a one behind a 
coverlet to be dropped at the opportune moment and advanced towards him. 
When YSnidhi stepped forward to slay him at the right moment, the coverlet 
was skilfully dropped by Adhisooran who appeared before him in the guise 
of a devotee of Siva. He stayed his hand which was about to slay the man 
before him but he was bimself slain by his opponent. Be it also said here 
that Yenadhi, considering the fact that Adhisooran by the mere fset of 
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aisuiniug the guise of a devotee of Siva had actually become such a one, made 
a show of resisting his rival since he would, if he slew him unresisting, have 
become a sinner who had killed an unresisting rival. 

This unparalleled noMe utt of Yensdhi carried him to the lotus feet of his 
deity Tswara. 

Rudrapasupathi Nayanar. 
f Be earefut in sheosing yffur frienil.) 

In a place called Talaytlr in the Ch6]a Kingdom, there lived a Brnhmin 
devotee of Tsvs'sro named Pasupathi. With his mind always centred in the 
deity of his heart’s devotiorj and love, he was always in ecstasy the fruit of 
the selfless Bhakti or devotion to the ideal perfected being, called Tswara. 

To test the strength of his mind and to train it to remain fixed on the 
image of bis Lord, he used to subject his body to hardships of different kinds. 
His one desire was to make the mind chained as it was to God, deaf to 
externa] impacts like the bodily pains or the objects of attraction to the senses. 
He would be fain deaf to the 'Bellowing of the wild elephants or the bussing 
of the silver fire*fly' as one has graphically put it. 

To gain the end in view, he in seasons of biting cnld would remain for 
hours together plunged to neck in ice-cold water of tanks and rivers. 
His mind, accustomed as it was to ignore communicatrons of discomfort 
from the bod)', would not feel anything at all but the feelings of ecstasy 
resulting from its union with God it was contemplating incessantly. To help 
hirn In keeping the mind chained as it were to Isu'ara, he would, even when in 
water, be repeating the sacred incantation going by the name Rndrom 
delighted in by Tswara. 

This one-pointed devotion is said to have gained for our Pasupathi 
eternal bliss^the goal of all Muktha4 or souls of liberated human beings. 

Kurruva Nayaoar. 
f Da ftot reb others' property.) 

In Tirukkalandaipathi there lived a devotee of Tswara named Kilrruvar, 
He knew the right mode of pronouncing the^^Ad^reAflM of the word of five 
letters delighted in by Siva who bestowed on him vast wealth, a powerful 
army and unparalleled valour in lighting. 

He fought with many kings and had won victories after victories. He had 
everything but the crown of a ruler and he determined to have even that. He 
approached the*£>fjbaAocfrtrs of Chidambaram and asked them to crown him a 
kirig. They said in reply Chat they would ciWn only a descendant of the 
bh61e dynasty of klngs. '' . 
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Having appointed one among them to guard the crown, they proceeded 
to the kingdom of king Chera. 

Meanwhile, Kurruvar fell asleep in deep dejection after having prayed 
fervently to Iswara that dances at the holy Chidambaram. 

Pilled with pity at the deep dejection in which his devotee bad fallen, 
Siva appeared before him in his dream and gave him his sandals. 

Having placed them on the throne in place of the ruler our NSyanar was 
carrying on the administration of the country. 

After having visited several places held sacred to Siva, he eventually 
reached the realms of eternal bliss. 

Seruthunai Kayanar. 

(D9 Hot injun of furs.) 

At one time there lived in Tanjore city, under the sway of the 
Toil^amin rulers, a Vel]a]a devotee of Iswara named Siruthunai NSyanSr. 
Once he came to the famous religious centre TiruvarOr and was for some time 
engaged in the services of Vanmeeka Nithar, the presiding deity of the temple 
there, and u'as executing repairs to that temple. 

An ardent worshipper of Iswara, he one day noticed I be queen of the 
royal devotee of Siva-Kajiarchioga Nayanar inhaling the fragrance of a flower 
intended for the use of Siva. He grew nngry at this act of hers since be 
considered it highly sacrilegious and taking out his knife cut o^ her nose. 

Having accumulated great merit by various acts of unselhsh devotion 
he at last secured the holy feet of the Almighty. 

Kocbchaigan ChoU Nayanar. 

( Driirk ievtral liieratun HhP.) 

Once there was a wild garden near a place called ''Chandra Tittham," now 
a tank within the temple at Srirahgam, in the country of the Ch6la line of kings. 
In that garden, there was a Jambu tree yielding white fruits of the species. 

On one occasion, a Siva^Lidgam bad appeared on the soeface of the 
earth in the shade of this tree. A white elephant had come to know of this, 
and was in the habit of worshipping it daily, bringing water in its trunk for 
bathing it and bringing Sowers from the trees and plants for decorating it. 
Because of these doings of the elephant the place came to he known as 
Tiru-Ariai-k5w2. 

A garden spider, living on Xht Jambu tree desiring (o prevent dry leaves 
falling from the tree over the Lihgam it loved dearly, wove a web over (be 
same on a particular day. When the elephant noticed it, it brushed it aside 
with its trunk considering it to be an undesirable thing. 

The spider wove a web for the second time thinking that the first onq 

it 
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\yas destroyed by the elephant not wantonly but in a careless mood'. . When 
it found that even its second work was brushed aside, it grew angry. It 
managed to enter into its trunk and bite the elephant therefrom, and as a 
result of its bite in the tender parts, the elephant died having dashed its trunk 
in the ground. 

The elephant reached the abode of Siva on account of the merit it had 
gained by the worship of the Ungam while the spider that had perished by 
the last dying action of tho elephant uaa born ns cl bid to the king and 
of the Chola kingdom named respectively Su1>ad8van and Kamalavathi, ^^ho 
were w'orshippingNatarija in the temple at Chidainbavam for a long time. 

There was also a short history at cached to the hirth of the rhild.M’hile the 
queen was in labour pains, the astiologers had said that a fev* minutes' deIn)' 
in the birth of the child would make the child famous hy the peculiar 
conjunction of the planets then. , 

*' The birth of the child wos delayed a few minutes by force w'hich resulted 
in the child being born withr cd ej’Cs ! The queen seeing the child with red 
eyes said that her child was S€i7g<iftn<in and hiciithed her last. He was then 
given the name uttered hy its dying mother namcl)' " Sengtan "or " the one 
with rod eyes." 

This child gre>v on apace and at the proper ngc remembered its poat life 
U a'spider. Having built many temples in his kingdom and dedicated them 
to Siva, inclusive of the one at Jambukeswaram he worshipped Natargju also 
at Chidambaram, gave gifts of houses to the w*orship|)ers of Natar&j.t there, 
and after death gained salvation and a place near the prrson of Tswara. 

The ancient Tamil work "Kalavothi NirpaJn" consisting of 41 stanaas 
is said to have been composed by a poet of the ChSra king Ka^aikMirumporai 
when he was defeated and imprisoned in the battle at Kaahumalam (Shiyftfi 
,jn the district of Tanjore) hythlsChdln king Kochchehgannan in order that the 
Chera king may be released from jail and that on hearing the poem K6chchcA- 
.gnnnan was pleased to order the imprisoned king being released forthwith I 
, On the west wall of the iocoT\d prSkara of the great temple at Jambu* 
keswaram near Trichinopoly isa record ofthe Pintjya king K6*Mliravarman 
,<r//<rs KulRR5khanideva, dated in his tenth jear {5th January 127fi A. U.) 
referriog to & street called after the presiding God there who transferred a 
spider into this king ! 

Sittattai Sivanpal Vaithar (Vogis or devotees with minds centred in Siva.) 

{fie Mf iei/ by rr^uun.) 

Who has his mind centred in Tswam incessantly? The answer to this 
query is given beIo>Y. 
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The of old have stated that Che suppression of the inspiration and 

expiration IS the first step to be taJ<en by one aspiring to this title. The inspired 
air should be retained poised in the centre which is, in philosophical parlance, 
said to be the ^adi Sushamana. The mind ought to have been weaned away 
from the objects of senses and centred in only one. We should also bear 
and know the sound emanating from the six main centres of the body and 
comprehend their presiding deities nnd worship them. He should then 
develop the thousand-petalled centre by proper cantations which would give 
him immortality and eternal bliss. 

Tiruvarur Pirandar. Those bom in Tmivarur. 
l'org<i H9t past frUaishit ft'r /ri/fhg mstakss.) 

Siva, one of the trinity of the Hindus, has his Ganns or hosts and hosts 
of attendants. How does he recruit souls for this magnificent assembly ? H is 
process seems to be simplicity itself, livery soul had at first a place in the 
bosom of Iswara. Therefore each one has had past friendship with him. 
The di^erence between devotees and others is that the former knows this 
relationship while the latter do not. 

All those that are born in the centre Tiruvarur, specially favourable for 
the drawing out the past memory and do not lose sight of their kinship with 
tsw'arai become Siva’s Gaints or follow'crs after departing this life. 

Muppozhudbum Tirumeni Tlnduvar (Priests) 

( Da not Py arariee lose ei-en what yon have.) 

At the time of the Genesis and of the cosmos hve great Rishis were born 
out of darkness. They w'ere the followers of Siva from the verj' commence¬ 
ment. Their names were Kausikar, Kisyapar, Bharathwsjar, Gauthama, 
and Agasthyai. 

These five '^dki Saiwis,' or the first followers of the faith of Siva, are the 
first persons that went by the name of Muppozhuthum Tirumeni Tinduvar- 

Those that have the characteristics of any one of them in full may corhe 
under such a classification of Bhaktas or devotees. 

Muahuniru Pooaiya Munivar (Holy-Ash Wearers) 
iJtesoiiV upon good duds.) 

At the beginning of the creation, there arose out of the causeless reservoir 
behind, three Vibhuthas or prosperities. They were c^led Kalpam, 
Anii-kalpam and Vpa-kaipam. These threo prosperities are represented by 
holy ashes prepared or taken before Siva, or one’s preceptor in religion. 
Those that wear these properly when pure come under this classification 
of Bhaktas. 
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Ap()alum Adlchandhar (Those that gained Salvation before and 
after these Saints) 

(Do whot ii rtgartUd at froptr by thi wrli.) 

Who are those that come under ihe distinction of Appilum Adichaodbfir? 
The wise have laid it down as given under \— 

Chera, Cb6]a and Pi^dya were the three rulers of the country of the 
Tamilians. The devotees that had during their time gained salvation came 
under this classification of 'Bi\dklas as also the followers of Siva described in 
the life of service of TirU'Tondar. Further the BhdktuA who had gained 
salvation immediately before and after this famous saint devotee (Sundarar) 
are also called Appilum Adich9ndh&r. 


ON A BIRD-MYTH FROM THE DISTRICT 
OF SYLHET IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

By SaHay Chandka Mitka, ESQ., M.A., B.L,, 
LteiHrer in Social Anthr^polPiy^ Uniter city of Calentla. 


TIIK Indian Cuckoo {.Ccunlta mierofitrus) a bird which h familiar to the 
people of Bengal. It Is also well kno>m in other parts of India. It is comioonly 
found in Bengal and Korlhern India, the Himalayas, and Central India. It extends 
through Assam and Burma to the Malay PeoiDSula. A few of the vernacular names 
of this bird are very curious. In Bengali It is called Atm Katha Kan "or Ban 
Kota Ko" which, rendered ioto English, means “O daughter]o*law, speak out.*’ 
The people residiog in and about the Mussoorie Hills call ibis bird by the name 
" Kypkul pakka" which.I think, most probably means “ What fruit bas rlpeoed?’' 
To the denisens of the Cbumbi Valley, this bird is kriown by the appellation 
of “ Kupnl pukki" which is, to my mind, identical with the name given to it by the 
people Of the Mussoorie Hills and has, therefore, the same signihcance in English. 
The names by which this bird is known to the inbabilants of Bengal and the Mus* 
soorie Hills have been derived from its fine melodious calbnote to which they bear 
a striking similarity. Most likely, this bird Is alluded to by Bishop Heberwben, in 
his celebrated poem An Evening Walk in Eengal^ he says ;••** And what is she 
whose liquid strain thrills through yon copse of sugarcane! I know that souI>entrao* 
cing swell I It is—it must be—Philomel!" 

In the district of Sylhet in Eastern Bengal, this bird is called the Kan^hil 
p&kbi” or the Jack'fruit Bird”. It is so called because it appears and begins to 
utter Its fine melodious whistle in the Bengali months of Baisikha (ApribMsy) 
and Jaishtha (May*]un<), that is to say, just during the time when the jsck'fmit 
begins to ripen. Its call-note is heard till the month of Srivatja Ouly*August). 

Whenever this bird utters its calbnote. little children, In the district of Sylhet 
is Eastern Bengal, recite, at the top of their voices, the following verse 
“ Kanfala fakhi naiora jaiUy 
Bkaikey Khaila banera bagkey" 

OB 

' When the "Jack-fruit Bird” was going to (her) paternal home, 

(a) tiger of the forest killed {Ut., ate) (her) brother." 

This verse alludes to the following myth which is connected with this bird and 
which is current in the district of Sylhet in Eastern Bengal 

In the ancient times, ibe "Jack-fruit Bird” was a human being. A middle-class 
householder had a son and a daughter. The daughter was the elder of the two 
children. She was married to a person whose house was situated at a great distance 
from her paternal home. After ber n)arriage, the brother and the sister did not meet 
each other for a long time. Therefore, one day in the months of Baisikha (April- 
May) and Jaishiha (May-June) when the mangoes and Jack-fruits had ripened, her 
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brother, Qccompeirtied by another man, went with some prcsuiUs to his sister’s 
husband’s house. She wasgreatiy delighted to see her brother after such a long 
time and expressed a desire to pay a visit to her parental home in order to see her 
parents. Having obtained the permission of her patents^fn'law, she, accompanied 
by her brother, started homewards. She was carried )n a palanquin by bearers, 
while her brother trudged on foot alongside the litter. The road homewards lay 
through a mountainous tract of country. On both margins of this road there lay 
impenetrable forests. These deep jungles were uninhalnted by human beings but 
were infested by wild beasts of prey. There were no villages close by these forests. 
While they were going along this read, a liger came out of the forest aJI of a 
sudden. Seeing the tiger, the palki*bearers fled sway, leaving the little brother 
and aistar to their fate. Having been deserted by thu palki-beorers, the brother 
and lister clasped each other’s neck and stood their ground. The tiger, however, 
seised the brotlier and killed him, while he did no injury whatever to his sister, 
clasping her deceased brother's neck, dhe wept bitterly for some time and, then, 
died of a broken heart. Hearing the sister’s heart-rending cries, God took pity 
on her and transformed her into a bird. To this day, however, she gives vent to 
her deep feelings of grief at her brother's tragic death, by dying about and singing 
the following verse:— 

K&Aiila fdtkhi nhiv'xi 
BhAikty XMila ktinern bighey." 

It ii further stated that many women living in the district of Sylhet, on hearing Iho 
’’Jack-fruit Bird’s ” call-note, still wucp In remembrance of their deceased brothers.**' 

The most noteworthy feature of this IntetesUng bird*myth from Sylhet Is the 
fact of God’s metamorphosing the girl into a bird. 

1 do not know, however, whether there are similar instances. In Indian folklore, 
.of humao beings, especially female ones, having been transformed by God into birds. 

[Should persons interested in the study of Indian folklore oome across instances 
of bird-myths similar to tbst from Sylhet, which may be current in other parts of 
llastern Bengal or, for the matter of that, in Western Bengal and Other parts of 
India, it is highly desirable that they should record the same and communicate 
them lo the writer of these pages.l 

If we, however, examinu the folklore of the Malays, we find that there ere 
several instances of such metamorphosis in their bird-lore. Among these is includ¬ 
ed the following pathetic bird-myth 

There is a species of ground pigeoo which the Malaya call 7'4kukH3\ Regard¬ 
ing this bird, the undermentioned myth la related by (hem. 

Once upon a time, a girl lived in the fores I with her parents and little sister. 
When she grew up, she became veiy anxious to accompany her father to the forest 
a patch of which he was engaged in clearing for a rice-plantation. But her parents 
put her off several tioies on various excuses. This displeased her so much that, ooe 
day, she took off her bracelets and ear-rings and, putting them behind the door 

* VtAe ibe Bengali monthly magasme {nubliahsd from Calcutta) for U29 

B.S.. {Jely-August 1922). pp, 
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and placing ber little sister in a swinging cot, transformed herself inlo a grouBd' 
pigeon and flew away to the clearing. Arrived there, she informed her mother of 
the place where she had kept the bracelets and ear*rings. as also of the fact-that 
she had put her little sister to bed in the sW(ngcng*cot. Heachig these^ords, her 
motber became greatly astonished, hurried home, and, to her great sorrow, found 
that her daughter liad disappeared. When she returned to the bird, the Utter 
repeated to her mother the same words once more, and finished them by cooing 
like a dove. The sorrow^stricken parents tried their best to capture her. But all 
their efforts to do so proved fruitless as the bird dew olT further and further, eludiog 
their pursuit.^ 

'i'ake the case of another i){rd—the ulghldar. The Malays call It Burobg 
eho'&h. This name Is derived from the word Chersh which means the process of 
pounding, for the second time, the unhusked rice io a mortar with a pestle The 
Malaya imagine that this bird's call-note resembles the slow measured thud of a 
pestle as it falls Inside the cavity of the mortnr. This fanciful idea has given rise 
to the Malay myth that the night-jar was originally a woman. While she was 
busking rice by moonlight, she was metamorphosed into this bird, because abe had 
quarrelled with her mother 3 

'I'lien again a certain species of hooey^bird or bec*eater is called BurvHg 
sepah putri (or "princess’s !>etel-quid'0 by tlie Malays. It is remarkable for tlie 
brilliant metallic lustre of its plumage. This name Is derived from the following 
myth which is related l)y the Malays in connection with this bird; Once upon a 
time, the Owl loved the Princew of the Moon (A/rW Bulsti) and pro¬ 

posed marriage to her. She agreed to marry him provided he gave her time to 
hnisbher quid of betel without anybody disturbing her. Her request was granted. 
But, before finishing It, she flung the quid down to the earth where it assumed tbc 
shape of the honey-bird in question, ^be. then, asked her lover to search for it. 
But he was unable to find ir. TIi ere fore the proposed marriage fell through. It is 
for this reason that the Owl, in the words of the Malay proverb, "sighs longingly 
to the Moon’'.3 

The Argus Pheasant {Argus called Knan by the Malays of 

Malacca and Selangor—is stated by them to have originally been a woman. She 
was subsequently transformed into this bird for some unknown reason.^ 

'Diere Is yet another kind of bird which the Malays call fittrM-Coran, They 
recite the following my ill in relation to thi.s bird. It was originally a mid wife, 
Alter having once been employed by some people, they refused to pay her wages 
promptly and pul her olf from time to time. On Clm last occasion that she was 
refused payment, she lost all patience and burst Into a volley of abuse levelled at 
her employers. While she was doing so, she was metamorphosed into this bird 
whose querulous call-note Is said to resemble the shrill voice of the old woman with 
which she demanded the payment of her just dues. 3 _ _ 

1 tSdgic. Hy N. W. SVeai, Lnodon* Momnillan & Co., l^td. )9C0, Pages 120-327. 

2 0> . cit.. .pp 121 -122 . 3 Opxit. , p . IK. 

4 op. eit.. p. 123. 3 C^e. cit.. p. 131. 
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I think th&t the foregoing examples from the folklore of the Malays will sufRce 
to cooviDce (he reader of the fact that the fanciful idea of certain nomeo having 
been metamorphosed iuto different kinds of birds is one of the noteworthy cbaraccer* 
isties of their bird*1ore. I, Cherefcrei desist from adducing further instances thereof. 

Then returning to India, we shall examine the folklore of the hill 
tribes of Assam. Take, for instance, the Garo tribe. They are a branch oftbeTibe* 
tO'BormaQ family and number a little more than one hundred thousand souls. They 
live la (he dense irreg:ular mass of bills of low elevation which are situated to the 
west of the Khasi Hills. 

On examining the folklore of this wild tribe, we find that there is current 
among (hem thefolk*tale of “JiSs S/sry of ths />«•«." It is to the following effect 

A rich man had four daughters of whom the eldest two were named Awil and 
Sangwi). They were very much disliked by their grandmother who often made 
false accusations Against them to their parents. In consequence of these lying 
complaints, their mother used to beat them mercilessly. 

Having, one day, heard a false accusation against them from their grand' 
mother, their mother confined Awil and Sangwll in a room and kept them starving 
for A long time. Getting disgusted with this cruel treatment at the hands of (heir 
mother, the two sisters metamorphosed themselves into doves. At first, they fiew 
to their mother who was working in the field and, in cooing notes, informed her of 
the wrongs that had been done to them on the lying complaints of their grand* 
mother. The same thing they repeated to their father who had gone to the market. 

Keving heard the doves' notes of complaint, the parents hastened home and 
were grieved to find that their two eldest daughters had disappeared. Returning 
to the birds, the sorrow'Strlcken parents told them to ro'assume their human forms. 
But they refused to do this.* {With the rest of this folk'tale, we are not concerned 
for the purposes of this paper.] 

It will be seen (hat this folk'tale bears a striking similarity to the Malay myth 
about the girl who was transformed Into the ground*dove, 

I have not been able to come across any similar myth about the metamorphosis 
of a girl into a bird, in the folk*lore of the Khasis. the Nagas, the Kukis and 
Lushais, the Miklrs and Other hill tribes of Assam. 

'J'hen going to Europe, we find that, in the mythology of the auclcnt Greeks, 
there arc a few instances in which girls were transformed Into birds. 

Chief among these :s the metamorphosis of Alcyone or Halcyone, daughter of 
^olus. She had married Ceyx who was drowned while he was going to consult 
the Oracle. The gods informed her, In a dream, of her husband's tragic death. 
Wlien. on the next morning, she discovered her husband’s body lying on the sea- 
beach, she was stricken with violent grief and cast herself into the sea. There* 
after she, with her husband, was metamorphosed Into birds of the same name who 
keep ihe waters calm and undisturbed when they build their nests on the surface 
of the sea and sit on them. 

* fhe Qaros. By Major Playfair. London : David Nutt. 1009. pp. 119—IgB. 
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[Mark ibe remarkable aiioiiarity between this Greek mytb and that from 
Sylhet. In both of ibem, the god$ take pUy on the eorrow-strickeo girls and. in 
order to relieve them of their grief, transformed them into birds.] 

Then again there ts tbe Greek myth relating to the icetainorphoaia of the girl 
darned Philomela iato that “light-winged Dryad of the trees"—the nightingale. 
The legend runs thus 

Tereus. king of Daulis and son of Area, married Procne. daughter oi Pandion 
king of Attica. On one occasion, Tereus falsely infornied his wife’s sister Philo* 
mela that Procne was deadt while tho latter bad only been concealed. 
Procne, however, came to know of the deception that had been practised by her 
husband upon Iter sister aodj out of revenge killed her eon Itys, and fed Tereus 
with his flesh. Thereafter sbe fled with her sister Philomela. But Tereus pursued 
them. During tbe course of this pursuit, the gods metamorphosed Philomela into 
a nightingale, Procne into a swallow, and Tereus into a hoopoe. 

[Note the one point of similarity between this Greek myth and that from 
Syibet. In the former, the girl Philomela is changed into a well-known singing 
bird of Europe—‘the nightingale; ithile, in the latter, the sorrow-stricken girl is 
metamorphosed into that familiar and highly-prised song-bird of the Indian country 
side—"the jack-fruit bird’’ or the Indian cuckoo.} 

In discussing the subiect of myths about the metamorphosis of girls or maidens 
into birds, we ore naturally led to the theme of Swan maidens who are, In reality, 
women dressed In feather tunics. 

Myths or legends of these SwaD*maidcn$ are current io Sweden, Russia. 
Germany, and the Shetland Islands—in fact, throughout Europe. Asia and Africa. 

The story radical of myths or folk-tales of (he "Swan-maiden Type’'is as 
follows:— 

1. A man sees a woman bathing, after having doSed and placed her charm¬ 
ed feather*dress on tbe shore, 

2. He steals this dress of feather; and aha fails into his power. 

8. He marries her; but. after some years, she succeeds in recovering her 
feather-dress, and she flies away. 

4. As a rule, he is unable to recover her. 

The most notable instance of a myth of the "Swan-maiden Type" is to be 
found in tbe tale of Hassan in tbe Ara^iau NigAti. Id this story, it Is stated that, 
on unlocking tlie forbidden door, he sees ten birds who are. in reality, ten beauti¬ 
ful maidens dressed io fuather-suils. These leather-dresses are put oB by them 
when they bathe. . 

Various and manifold are the guises assumed by these blrd*maideus. In Fin¬ 
land, they assume tbe form of geese; in other places that of ducks ; in Bohemia. 
Persia and the island of Celebes (in the Indian .Archipelago), that of doves, 
amongst the Magyars and lo South Smaland, that of pigeons; and in Guinea and 
amongst the Amerlcao Indians, that of vultures.'* 

* Anini/vductio/t to Foli~loiv. by U. R. Cox. Mow edition, London t David Null, pp. 120. 
121. Alao vide C. S. tSitmo’s The Hitudboobe/Folk-lore (GdilEon of IPH). p, 344. 



THE AGE 6F BHARAVI AND DANDIN OR 
THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE PALLAVA PERIOD. 
By a. Ranoasvami Sarasvati, Esq., B.a., 

Aii'i/itaut Bpigmphiit. 


The date of the Poei UhKran hoA not hi then a beun deicrminod to any 
precise degree. Scholat^ hnve come to the opinion that he lited aftei 
Knlidesai but thev could not t<^ll hou* long nftcr KalidiAa he came. This does 
not help the student of lircratiire much, hecanse students of literature 
are not sure about the date of Knlidasa himself who is placed in various 
periods from the first and second century H.C. to the period of Chnndragnpu 
11 and Kumarogupta of the Imperial Gupm Dynasty and ihatofYasodharman 
who rose to power after the Guptas. Hut they were sure nbont the latter limit 
of his period. The Aihole inscription of the W. Chalukya.. Pulakesin fl 
dnted A.D. 634 says that the fame of the author of the charter of Kavikirti in 
poetry was equal to that of the famous poets Kalidasa (ind Bhamvi. The 
genuineness of this irascription ^ has not been questioned by any scholar and 
therefore the date of Bharavl was considered by all scholars to have been 
before the date of Ravikirti. who was a contemporary of Sri Harshn. Bans 
and Mayura. Bat they could not say how long before Sri Harsha Bharavi 
lived. The epigraphical evidence aliont the date of Bharavi hna not been 
exhausted with Ravikirti*s prasasti in the .Aihole inscription. A number of 
copper'plates belonging to the dynasty of the W. Gnngei. uhilc referring 
to the king Durvinita^ says that he Imd commvntud on fifteen sargusol 

1 e a r^triR^aif A a i fa) i fa w i 

2 Epigraphi^ Caruatiea, 'Cnnikitr, jj, 

wft^nf?lfrTar«ftir«htfniTgr?f3r: jrsgjir; 

*f (WTm : fe* I fl I ^ fsu ivi u 

Afyst^n /If'cheealdgiiai Eeparf, jpr 6 , p. 36. 
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KiraUrjuiuya and tnnsiated the BribatUlha in(o Sanskrit. On the authority 
of th^se inscriptions the date of Bharavi could have been settled \nth gr^tter 
precision. But there was n school of Epifrapbisis beginning with the late Dr. 
Fleet who held that all these W. Ganga inscriptions which mentioned the work 
of Bharavj were forged and therefore not genuine, This couclusion of theirs 
was based upon several grounds, one of wbicb was that according to them the 
|)oet Bharavi could not have lived before the king Durvinita. Arguing along 
this strain they hnd to dismiss a number of copperplate charters as forged 
which otherwise even according to (hem contained genuine historial informa* 
tion. But all scholars were not convinced about this reasoning of theirs. Mr. 
Rice, the Jute Director of Archsology, M^’sore, and Mr. R. Narasimhachar 
whose experience in the line can be aaid to be second to no one, thought 
otherwise, They maintained that those inscriptions were genuine and Bharavi 
according to them had to be placed much earlier than where the other scholars 
were prepared to place him. He must have been at least contemporary with 
Durvinita if not earlier. 

Again as regards (he countr}' where Bharavi lived, there was an equal 
amount of uncertainty. 71>ere was a vague belief that Bharavi must have 
belonged to the south of fitdia but this belief was not based on any very 
sound basis, From the w*ay in which Bharavi has described the Sahyadri 
mountains and tlic western ocean, some scholari haw concluded that he 
must have belonged to the Mahratta country. This argument can never be * 
very convincing. II, on the strength of the accuracy of kfbaravi*s description 
of the Deccan, he is to be considered as a rnan of the Deccan, wc canaot 
say where Kalidasa is to be placed from a reference to his works in which 
he has described the several pans of India in the Raghuvamsa v/hile 
describing the various tracts conquered by Raghu and in the Meghaduta 
where be traces the course to be followed b>*the “cloud messeager.*’ 

Forlunutely for us tradition has not been ecttirely silent about Bharavi and 
his life. The follow ing story about Bharavi is given by Mr. L. R. Pangarkar, A.A., 
in the iptrodaction to his edition of the Kiratarjuoi)'am. Bharavi was ground 
down by poverty and being ever immersed io poetic life w'os often troubled 
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The refeceoce to Sabdavaixra io (be above extracts vas thought to mean that 
Durvini la s preceptor was the author Of Sabdavaim rV.. ?ujyspada. But from 
the second of the two above extracts it Is plain that the expression Sabdavatira* 
kara refers to Durvinita himself and not (o DurrioiU’a preceptor. Durvinita 
mu&t have also been the author of a Sabdavatan. 
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by tb« furious remarks of his wife. She once reproached him for his dillness in 
as much as he did not bestir himself about money and the poet, goaded by neoes* 
$ity and the constant reproaches of his wife, at last set oat to try his fortune 
hy seeking royal support. When he had gone a few miles, he saw a heauti* 
ful tank. Fatigued by the labours of the journey, he stopped there and wrote 
the verse on a lotus leaf. The king, who happened to be near 

the spot as he had left bis palace on a hunt, met the poet and, being very much 
struck by the beauty of the verse, ordered the poet to see him in his palace at 
a particular time and galloped off. But the poet mean-looking and dressed 
in nga could not get admission to the royal presence and went back home in 
despair. The king however had the verse painted in gold in his private 
chamber. The story goes on to say how on a particular occasion the king was 
about to kill his own wife and son while they were asleep as the result of f 
mistake on his part and was prevented from doir>g so by reading the verse 
which was painted in gold before him in that chamber. After that incident 
the king himself sent w'ord to the poet and made him the poet'laureate of his 
Court. Again, Bharavi’s name is inseparably associated in popular tradition 
with the name of another famous poet Maghs, the author of ‘‘ Sisupalavadha 
Both the poets have drawn their subject-matter from the same source,—the 
Mahabharata. The arrangement and the order of the descriptions in both the 
epic poems run on almost the same lines as will be evident by a com¬ 
parison of the various cantos and their subject-matter. Above all, there is 
some mystery in the names of these poets. The sole ambition of Magha 
seems to have been to eclipse the reputation of Bharavi. Bharavi or the 
bright sun, as the word signifies, is known to lose much of his brightness iri 
the month of Maghs and hence Magha is said to have assumed that name 
simply to indicate that Bharavi turned pale liefore him. The tradition is 
evidenced hy the following Uiato vSrse:— 

The date and place of Bharavi have thus been uncertain. But all these 
doubts are bound to be set at rest by the discover)' of the manuscript of a 
work called "AvantisundaH " by the Madras-Oriental MSS. Library. .This 
discovery was made by the Curator and his learned tind enthusiastic 
personal assistant, whose tours have been fruitful in the discovery of very 
many valuable works which have been thought to be irrecoverably lost- 

Tbe work that concerns u$ at present is the Avantisundarikatha of Dandin. 
This is a Champu which describes the story of the Dasakumara Chariia, 
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ftficribed CO Dandio. From wbat the work says we are led to conclude t^C 
Che auchor of the work was Daodio hirrtself. The whole of the first Pariccheda 
of the six which have been discovered contains an account of the family (o 
which Dasdin belonged, the circumstaoces in which he wrote the work.^ 
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In this accouiU Datidin says that Bharavi avss one of his ancestors and 
narrates a beautiful story about him. In the city of Kahchi in the south of 
India there was ruling k king of the Pal lavas called Simhavishnu who was a 
great patron of scholars. One day a str3i>ger Gandharva appeared before his 
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court and bowing to bin repeated c.-Sanskrii verae iu prabe of Vishnu iu hi« 
manflioh incarnation. When the king listened to cbe lofty sentiments ex* 
piessed in the verse he enquired of the stranger with great curiosity who vvus 
cbe author of the piece. The Gandharva rephed to him, in the north'We^i 

twJ fciV^-irfT k 

‘»ffs^f5TrfwwEdfwns*RrgtfH5 ■ 
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th<re is • town named Anandapura, ihe'crest'jewel of the Aryadesa where ruled 
many kin^. A &mily of Brahmans of the Kausikagotra migrated from the 
place and settled at Achelapura. Narayaiiaivamin, a member of this family, 
had a son named Damodara, who became a great scholar and was known as 
Bharavi.' He became a friend of the king Vishnuvardhana. Once he accom¬ 
panied Vishnuvardhana on a hunting expedition and while in the forest was 
obliged by him Co eat animal flesh. He Chen set out on a pilgrimage to 
expiate his action and finally settled in the court of Durvinita. He is the 
uuthor of this verse, which I have now repeated.” On hoaring this, the king 
desired to see the poet and induced him to come to his court by many invita* 
tions (Srimukha). The poet delighied. the king greatly by his writings 
(Subhashitas). He was made to live in a respectable dwelling assigned to 
him by the king and followed the profession of his fathers which was poetry. 

This v9iy interesting extract is iinportani in more ways than one. It 
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has established the synchronism of three king:s: Sinihavishnu of Kanchi, 
Durvinita and Vishnuvardhana. All the three names arc famous in South 
Indian history. Simhavishnu of Ranch I ntis a king of the PaJIava Dynasty 
whose descendants had stipreme political control over the major portion of 
South India for well-nigh three centuries. Ho is kno'A n from inscriptions 
to have seized the country of the Cholas after defeating a hostile confederacy* 
of the Malaya, Kalabhrn, Malava, Chela, Pnndya, Simhaln and the Kerala 
kings. Ourvinita who appears In the present work as another contemporary 
of Hharavi seems to be the king of the W. Ganga dynasty of that name. In 
fact there is only one king of that name so far known in the ^^'hole range of 
Indian history. Prom his inscriptions wo gather that his tutor was the 
famous divine who was the author of the Sabdavatara, the celebrated Jain 
grammarian Pujyapada. Some inscriptions make Durvinita himself the 
author of a Sal^avatara (vide note 3. Mysore Archeological Re]>ort 1916 
p. 36). Durvinita is also said Co have translntod the IBrihatkatha and written 
a commentarv on fifteen sargasof Kiratarjuniya, the|>ocm of Bharavl. Neither 
of the two works of Durvinita has come down to us. Of these, his translation 
of IBrihatkatha seems to have been into Sanskrit from the original Paisachi. 
Durvinita is mentioned in Nripatungs's Kavirajamarga as one of the 
distinguished early Kannada writers. 

Hut his work which is of the utmost interest to us is the second, that is, 
his commentary of fifteen cantos of the Kimtsrjuniyn. There cannot be 
greater praise bestowed on the merits of a pnot than that his work should be 
commented on by the talented sovereign whose pmtegS he is. This position 
Rharavi seems to have occupied. Our extract says that IBharavi did not 
coiicinue in the court of Durvinita for long, but that he waa induced to Irnve 
it and settle at the court of Simhavishnu, the Pallava ruler of Kancht. 

Now we Imvc to find out u ho was the other royal centetnporaiy of our 
poet that is mentioned in the poem. li\% name wai* Vishmivardhana. There 
were many kings of this name in South India. But the king referred to in 
the extract seems to be the younger brother of the famous western Chaluk}*an 
emperor Pulakesin II., I he conqueror of Harshai*ardhaM. This Vishnu* 
vardhena is popuUry known in inscriptions as Kubja Vishnuvardhana. As a 
general under his elder brother Sittyasraya Pulakesin II., he conquered many 
countries and captured Vengi from the Pa I lavas. There he later on founded 
the dynasty of the Eastern Chalukyas after declaring himself independent of 
his elder brother. Bnt the incident mentioned in the present work and his 
coming in contact tilth Damodara, the B ha rain of our story must have 
taken place while he was still a prince fighting his cider brother's wars. 
The way in which he treated the poet affords an interesting contrast to 

8 
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the way in which he was honoured io the courts of his contemporaries. 
Simhavisbnu and Durvinita, with both of whom he came in contact. 

We do not know whether Uharavi was the author of any works other 
than Kiratarjuniya. The verse that is quoted in Avaotisuiidarikatha and 
which aroused the curiosity of Simhavishnu is not to be found in the 
poem. We cannot say whether it is a fugitive verse of the author or ^vhethor 
it has been taken from any other work Nvritten hy him. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that Kiratarjuniya became very popular throughout India very 
soon after it was written as verified by the tradition above quoted about 
Magha. We are not in a position to say whether the sculptor of the 
elaborate sculpture on the whole side of the hill at Mamallapura (Maha- 
mallapurn) representing the penance of Arjuna and his encounter with Siva 
in the guise of a Kirata ^vas influenced more by the story as it wns narrated 
in the Mahabharata or as it is depicted in the immortal " Hunter and 
the Hero". 

After Bharfivi the MS. of A^antisuJ)darikatha gives the history of the 
family of Bhnnivi. He had three sons of whom Manoratha was the second 
and the family increased through him. Manoratha hod (our sons resembling 
the four Vedas of whom the youngest was Viradatta who was a good philo* 
sopber. He had by his wife Gauri. a son called Pan din. Dan din lost both 
his parents while ftCill young. He acquired great scholarship and proficiency 
in the Vedas. When the city of Kanchi w'as besieged by enemies and was 
reduced to great straits he left it, and wandered over the country, visiting 
many hermitages (asramas) mastering the sastras and seeing the sacred 
forests. 

After peace wtis restored in the city he was invited back hy thu king and 
returned and once more joined his relations and friends. After this the work 
narrates the following incident: One day an artist who was well versed in 
architecture and sculpture came to the king and bowed dow'n. The officers 
of the court intitvduoed him to the king and said that the artist had evecuted 
several exquisite acaipturea. The artist saluted him with due humility and 
aaid “if you wtint to honour me, you should not refuse this request of mine. 
At Mahamdilapura there is the God Mukunda on the shore of the sea. His 
wrist was broken by somebody, and 1 have rejoined the same. The work 
deserves to be seen b}' you and judged as to its merits. The son of the 

commander*in*chief a friend of Dandin who was skilled in the arts exhorted 
him to accept the invitation of the artist and take along with him his rela* 
tioiis and friends like Matridacta, who had come from the Keralas. 

Dandin. pleased with the invitation, left Kanchi the next day accompa¬ 
nied by his friends and the artist. He saw on his way the ocean constantly 
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agitated by the w'aves. Not far from the beach he saw the place of the king- 
Proceeding along he went to the temple of Han (Vishnu) whose feet were 
washed by the waves of the sea. He approached the idol and examiaed it 
thoroughly but could not discover where the wrist of the idol was joined. At 
this the artist wUh a smile in his face showed it to him and Dan din was 
astonished. 

After this the work passes on to give the account of a miracle, in order 
to begin his subject proper, the story of Avantisundari. As the poet was 
standing before the God and examining the sculpture, u lotus which had jvtst 
blossomed was thrown at the feet of the God by the waves oi the sea. 
When it tonched the feet of the God, it was changed into u Vidyadhara. 
The Vidyadhara bowed before the God and flew to the heaven. Dandin and 
his friends were greatly surprised at the miracle and he thought that If he 
meditated upon God he wouid be pleased with him and reveal the story of 
the miracle. He did accordingly and the God. pleased \vlth his devotion, 
revealed to him the story of Avantisundari. Before discussing about the new 
information here given about Dandin, let u$ examine what we already lc^o^^ 
about bis identity and history. There is a traditswi^ that Dandiu wrote three 
worts and it is nowhere recorded which were his three works. The two 
Sanekrlt works Kavyadaesa and Dasaku maracharita have been known to be 
his works and they have been published and have gone through several edi* 
tions. Of these the Kavyadarsa is a great authoritative work on poetics. It 
is quoted is a large a umber of later works. This work is not entirely devoid 
of any reference to the date and place of the author. In verse 114 canto 
III of the work, he gives as an example of a Prahelika the following verse * * 

yfwafIf I 
«i r^faO^wnrtfvi : n 

Commenting on this verse an early commentator of the work, Tarunavachas* 
pati has the following passage:— 

From both the verse and the commentary we gather that the reference is to 
the famous city of Kanchl ruled by the Pallava dynasty. Again in canto II 
verse 279 of Kavyadarsa we have the reference^ to the Saiva king, ^hose 
name Has been variously read as Rajavarroan and Eatavarman. We can 
gather from the way in which Che king is introduced that he must have been 
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a cnotemporary o{ the author. This led to the identihcution of the king by 
Mr, R, A. Nftrasimhacharya with Rajasimhu Narasimha Varinan II. the 
PalUva king of Kanchi. Again Professor Rangacharya, the editor of the critical 
edition of thu l^vyadarsa* muntions In connection with canto L verse 5, a 
tradition that the work »as composed by Datidin for giving lessons in rhetoric 
to a royal prince of Kanchi. The prince v us according to Mr. K. A. Nara~ 
simhacharya probably Kaj&simha's son. From tliese data Dan din'a period 
was concluded to be the last eparter of the scs’cnth century. 

The other work attributed to Dandin is Che Dasakurnaitichariia. This 
is a long prose romance dealing with the story of the romantic adventures of 
ten princes. This ^^ork hus been very popular for u very long time among 
the scholars throughout India and there are also severnl commentaries* 
Scholars have no tradition about the author of this work except that he was 
called Dandin. One of the commentaries says that the author came to be 
called Dandin on account of the beauty of the lirst versed in his Dasakumnra* 
charita in praise of God Vishnu wherein the word *'Danda'' occurs a number 
of times. Again the latter portion of Che Uaaakumaracharita or the Uttara* 
pithika as it is callud is not believed to have been written by the author of 
the other portion, but to have been hlled up by some later author. But in 
spite of the widespread prevalence and popularity of Che work there have 
been scholars who doubted whether the author of the Kavyadarsa could 
have been also the author of the Dasakumaracharita. Aa an example of this 
school of opinion one may refer to the note on "wbo wrote the Dasakumara< 
charita?" by Mr. G. J. .4gashe of Foonu. Ind. Aiit., Volume 4*1, page 67. 
There the writer tries lo make out a cue that the author of Dasaktimura* 
charita could not have been Dandin, the author of the ICavyadarsu, Thu 
Dasakumaracharita abounds in passages, the like of which according to the 
tenets of the Kavyadarsa should not occur in good poetry. Keferriog to 
this, the author of the above note has the following: '* Not to mention 
the tiresome description and reiteration of what in the author*s time were 
considered feminine charms, we have e.^plicit mention of sexual intei* 
course in no fewei tli&u tun places in the Dasakumaraclmrita. One of these 
ten passages is so ouirageousl)' obscene that it cannot but bring a blush lo 
the cheek of every cultured reader. Now' I venture to ask if it is conceivable 
that an author, v'ho, as an authority in rhetoric, wrote like an angel of 
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rigbieousness, should or could have so far forgotten himself as to violate in 
practice what he taught in poetry/' The writer also quotes various instances 
of harshness of expression and gram mat leal inacenraoy. He thinks that iit 
an examination of the Dasakumaracharita it is possible that one may be able 
to collect much more material to confirm doubts as to the identity of tlie 
authors. 

But the discovery by the iladins Librarj of the i)rcsent manuscript sets 
at rest all these doui>ts. The work describe? the same story which is 
described in the Dasukumarachurita and in addition has many other small 
anecdotes. An examination of (he style and diction of this work would 
convince any reader that it is not liable to attacks similar to those levelled 
against the Dasakumaracharita. It is a Cbainpu work (partly prose and 
partly poetry). But as chance would have it. the manuscript that has been 
discovered is not complete but breaks in the middle and has many lacunae. 
From the beautiful language in which it is ^^ritte^ and the autobiographical 
sketch prefixed to it there cannot be uny doubt that the present author is the 
same as the author of the tCavyadarsa and that the Dasakumaracharita was 
.writtea by some later and inferior poet. Rajasekbani refers in a verse to 
three works written by Dandin and this is bound to be one of the three. 
But one has to be able to say when Avantisundarikatha was lost and Dasa* 
kumaracharita began to be considered as Dandin*s w ork. The earliest mention 
of Dasakumaracharita as a work of Dandin seems to be in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. There is a translation of the Dasakumaracharita into 
Telugu written by one Muinghatika Ketana. This work was dedicated to the 
famous Telugu poet Tikkana, who WTOte the Xirvachanottara Ramayana and 
translated fifteen parvas of the Mahabharata into Telugu which had been 
left incomplete by HaoDaya- Tikkana was a contemporary of the Telugu 
Chola chief Manma-Siddha as w’ell as of the Kakatiya king Ganapati and 
of the Chola sovereign Kulottunga Chola III. Therefore the author of the 
Telugu Dasakumaracharita also must have lived about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. He is popularly known in Telugu as Nutana Dandin or 
Abbinava Dandin for his translation of the Dasakumaracharita. This proves 
that by the scholars of the middle of the thirteenth centur)'. Dasakumara¬ 
charita was considered to be a work of Daudin. From this it is plain that 
Avantisundarikatha must have been lost or forgotten some time before the 
middle of the thirteenth century and in its placethe Dasakumaracharita began 
to be considered as Dandin's work. 

Now what w'as the third work of Dandin referred to by Rajasekhara ? 
Tradition has not left any clue of it. But the exertions of recent scholars 
has brought it to light. .Among the works noticed in the Peripatetic Party's 
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report of the Madras Library is a Sringaraprakaw, by Bhoja, which seems to 
be a hitherto unknov^n work of the famous king of Dhara “ Bhoja” and deals 
with the subject-matter of Sringara in an exhaustive manner and quotes 
profusely from many works, some of which ace now lost to as, One of these is 
Daudin’s Dvisandhana. The work combines in each stann the incidents of the 
stories of the Ramayana and the hfahablurata. This Dvifcindhana seems to 
be different from the work of the srima name of Dhonanjaya, one of the court 
pouts of Munja of Dhara, the uncle of Bhoja, the author of the present work. 

The whole of the previous discussion would lead one to think that the 
age in which Bharavi and Dandin lived must have been one of mtenee 
religious and literary activity. But the names of any famous literary worth¬ 
ies of this period have not come down to us. Nevertheless a careful study 
uf literature and a critical examination of the dates of the authors may bring 
to light the names uf some more poets who lived during Che age rrf Bharavi 
and Dandin and in the country of the Pullavss, ic., South India. The 
Indian Antiquar)' some years ago published several articles from the pens of 
able sanskritists and arcltKologists about the relative chronology of Hho* 
inaba and Dandin. Of these one set of scholars whose ablest representative 
might be said to be Mr. K. Narasimhocharya of Mysoreheld that Bbam&ha 
svos earlier than Dandin and that Dandin has in various places of his Ksvya* 
dorsa controverted the views of Bhamaha. He quotes in favour of his view 
the ancient commentator of the ICavyadarsa Tarunavachaspati from whom 
wu have already quoted. But the opponents of this school whose ablest 
representative oat might take to be, Mr. Pathak, held that Bhamaha was 
later than Dandlu. Their chief reasons for this view svere (hat Bbamaba 
quotes a Nasakara in his work whom they identify with Jinendrabuddbi, 
the author of the Kasikavirvarana'Punchika, who lived about Che middle of 
the eighth century. Also they find in the work of Bhamaha, criticism of the 
view's of Dandin and <|uote to illustrate this the respective views of Bhamaha 
and Dandin about Che varieties of the AUnkara CJpama. Bhamaha maio- 
tains that Upama should not be divided into several categories as Nindopama, 
Prasamsopama. etc., and that all such varieties should come under Saraanya* 
guua. The school see in this a criticism of Dandin who gives a long list of 
varieties of Upama. Mr. Narasimhacharva conclusively proved in the Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XII, that the Nvasa quoted by Bhamaha could not have 
been Jiuendcabnddhi’s and that Sanskrit grammarians knew several other 
Nyasakaras before Jinendrabuddbi. But thu other objection about Bhamaba’s 
criticism of the views of Dandin seems to be still valid. Similarly the vietv 
that Dandin criticises Bhamaha in his uork seems to prove that both 
Bhamaha and Dandin were contemporaries. 
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The whole discussiorj of the relative chronological positions of B ham aha 
and Dandin has been very ably deaJi with in a pamphlet entitled “ Bhamaha" 
by Pandit A. Anantacharya, late of the Mysore Archaeological Department. 
He quotes various arguments to show that Bhamaha could never have listed 
later than Dandin whose work, according to him, must have been ^v^itleu 
to criticise Bhainaha. “Throughout his treatment the general rule with 
Dandin seems to he to disapprove wherever pos.^ible the views and classih* 
eations of Bhamaha and to maintain the contrary view*. To <iuote only a fe^v 
instances where Dandin has done this, one might examine I) and in's dehnition 
of Kavyu, treatment of the Nayaka, Nalaka, the Vaidarbhi and Gaudi Ritis, 
Che classification of the Alankarns, the definition of oJas*'. To determine 
the dates of the two authors the able writer makes use of the orthodox 
method of the Tarkikas who use the four sorts of evidences Spashtalinga, 
Aspashtalinga, Ubhayasadhana and Pratipaksadhanii, Prom this discussion 
he conies to the conclusion that Bhainaha could never have lived later 
than Dandin. If he could not have been later, then he must have lived 
either before or in the time of Bhamaha. 

Dealing with Prahelikas Dandin <iuotes a full verse of which only n 
portion has been made use of by Bhamaha in illustrating the Dosims. Both 
Bhamaha and Dandin cite another stanisa in illustration of Prcvolankara. The 
author from this and many other arguments says “from the comparative study 
of Bhamaha and Dandin indulged in by us till now. one may be tempted to 
say that they criticized each other as leaders of two rival schools". This 
suggestion would be absurd, according to this writer on the face of it, uhen 
he considers the southern origin of Dandin and the Kashmirian origin of 
Bhamaha. The commentary on Bhamaha quotes Rudrala whom it is 
attempted here to identify with the Rudracharya of the Kudimiyacnalai music 
inscriplioQ, the tutor of the Pnllava king perhaps Mahendravtkramavarman I. 

The arguments which the writer brings forward to prove the priority of 
Bhamaha to Dandin are no I convincing. Dandin mentions by name the 
Maharashtra Mahakavya Setubandha of Pravarasena about whom Bhamaha 
is silent. From this it can by no means be affirmed that Bhamaha utis earlier 
than Pravarosena. Another argument is that Bhamaha mentions the older vie^' 
of Indian astronomers that the earth moves. This, according to the writer, 
would establish the priority of Bhamaha to Aryabhata- But this view was 
held by many other astronomers wlio were distinctly later than Aryabhata like 
^hmagupta (seventh century) and Bhaskara (twelfth century). Bhamaha's 
ardent support of the realistic school of Vedanta whose existence is recognized 
by the great founder of the Advaila school of Vedanta in his Sariraka Bhashyn . 
and which marked the reaction that set in against the teaching of Buddha leads 
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ftccording to oiirniithor, to a time earlier than Sankara. Here it ought to be said 
that the realistic school continued in existence even after Sankam and that 
even the priority of Bhamahato Sankara would not establish his priority to Dan* 
din. because Sankara is now accepted by scholars to have lived in the eighth 
century or the beginning of the ninth century 4.t., later than the date of Dandin. 

The fact that BImmahn was very conversant with the story ofChannkya. 
(Ire Brihatkfltha of Gnnndhj'a and the story of \’ataaraja only shows that 
these were very popular subjects for literary composition during this period 
and also the newly discovered work of Dandin deals with nil these subjects. 

Bhnmaha quotes several authors m v\cU known in his time like Medhavi. 
Kamaaarma and Snkavriddhi and their works like Achyutottnm. Ratnahamna. 
Rajamitra, and Asmakavnmsa. Of these Ramnsnrmn appears to have been a 
contemporary of our poets and his work was the Kavya Achj'ulottara. 
Bhnmaha quotes u ith approval this \N'ork in several places and recommends 
his readers to refer to the work. He also in n fosv places criticises the work. 
While dealing with the stihject of Prahelika Dandin employs the same words 
at Bhamaha and goes on to enumerate an extensive classification of that stylo. 
Dandin doea not mention the name of Ranrasarman. while Bhamaha does so. 
Prom this it cannot be argued that Dandin did not knou' the verse. On the 
other hand it seems to add strength to the arg;tnient that Dandin, Bhamaha 
and Ramasarma were contemporaries. 

Another contemporary of these authors was Matridatta who is called a 
friend of Dandin. He is said to hnvt come from the Kerala country and been 
residing at the PallaA'a Court in the time of Dandin. But we do not know of 
any work of this Matridatta. 

Bhamaha wrote also another work in addition to his Kav^nlmikara i.4., 
his commentary on the Prakriia Sutras of Vararnchi. The opinion of some 
scholars that Bhamaha was a Buddhist is untenable because he himself in 
various places of his work has t:ritici.sed tlic tenets and dogmas of Buddhism. 
BhamaiiR does not afoixl any other cine as to his age and parentage. He 
merely says that he was the son of Rakrilagomin. The suffix Gomiii of his 
father s name was considered to be a honorific sufhx to certain Buddhist 
proper names and meant ‘'Revered” and from that the son of Rakrilagomin, 
Bhamaha was considered to be a Buddhist. 

I'lie Trivandrum Sanskrit series has published a burlesque Prahasana 
called “Maltavilasa”. The bookie says that its author was a king called 

7 Maitavilascpnt/wsana of MAhendrAVik>'aoi»oori»aii. 
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Ma^iendravarman, «f the dynasty of the Pallavas of Kanchi, that he was the son 
df Simhavishnu, and had the tides /^vanihhanjana, Mattavilasa, Ounabharaand 
Satromafia- These terms leave no doubt about the identity of the author who 
was Maheniravarmao I. of Kanchi who was a great patron of arts and had 
the cave-temples like those of Maheodravadi, Maraandur^ Trichinopolyi 
PaUavaram» e>(cavated. He also seems to he the king referred to as hav¬ 
ing inscribed the musical treatise on the whole side of the hill of Kudimiya* 
mslai. This treatise, according to the colophon^ was composed by some king^ 
who was the pupil of Rudracharya. From the alphabet in which this 
inserjpuon is written, which resembles very closely the alpliabet of the Trichi* 
nopoly inscription of Mabendravarman I, archaeologists have come to the 
, conclusion that Mahendravarman I was the author of the treatise, Mr, 
Bhanderkar, the editor of this inscription, says in his article “ It is impossible 
to say whether this Rudracharya be the same as Rudrata, mentioned by 
Matanga as an author oct music ”, hid., XU, page 231, But the identity 
of Rudracharya and Rudrata seems to be more than merely piobable. Wo 
have the emmple of a later Rudrata who lived in the court of the Hoysala 
king Vira Ballala U. The tradition is that hisTuU name was Rudrabhatta, 
and that on one occasion the king extorted from the poet the promise that he 
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should remove the letter hha from bis name and should be known as Rudrata, 
famous namesake and predecessor. On this analogy Rudra, Rudrata and 
Rudracharya seem to be one and the same individual. The Kudimiya»nalal 
inscription says that Rudracharya was a great authority in music and that he 
had many pupils including a king of the Rallava dynasty among them. Rudrata 
like Bhamaha and Dandin was the author of n K^vyilankara. But he seems 
to have lived half a century prior to both of them in the time of Mahendra- 
varman I, the son of Simhavishnu, whose Court was adorned by Bharavi. He 
might have known personally and been familiar with the Utter if Bharavi had 
lived long enough. Dr. Peterson in the introduction to the edition of ValUbhn* 
deva’s Subhashitavali notes the possibility of this identity of Rudrata with 
Rudrabhatta and refers to the work SriogaratiUka composed by him. 

The series of dramas which have been published at Tiivandrum as 
Bhasa’sseem to belong to this period. Svapnavasavadatta although it answers 
in several points the description of Bhasa’s drama does not seem to be the 
whole of it. !t and several other works of the series Ap|>ear to be abridged 
editions of the works of Bhasa and some other famous aivthors like Sudraka, 
abridged for the purpose of staging before the court of some king. This king 
seems to have had the title Rajasimha.^ m is evident from the colophons of 
several of these dramas. This Rajasimha seems to have been another name 
of the Pallava king Narasimhavaraman U who reigned during the last decade 
of the seventh century and was a descendant of Mahcndrasnrman. the author 
of Mattavilasa. These dramas bear a strong resemblance to the Mattavilasa 
with which they have some common characteristics. Mr. h. D. Barnett in his 
note in the J.R.A.S. for April 1919 suggests that the dramas seem to have 
been the work of an anonymous author in the court of the Pandyan sovereign 
Termaran Rajasimha who seems also to be related to the Pallava Rajnsimha. 
But the evidence points more to the Pallava than the Paodya court for the 
authorship of these dramas. Even if they are taken to have been written in 
the Pandya court the dramas must have been written'during this period. 

Again several manuscripts of Mudrarakshasa found in South India have 
the name of Dantivarman io the last benedictory verse.This uas various!}' 
9 »*rf i 
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read as Rantivarman and Avantivannan. But these do not seem to be the 
proper readings. Many old and reliable manuscripts of the Mudraraksbasa, 
examined in MaJabar, have the name Dantivarman in the place of Rantivar- 
man or Avantivarman- This Dantivarman seems to be identical with the 
Paliava sovereign of the name who ruled about 720 A.D. These are sorne of 
the great literary worthies who lived in the period and whose names have been 
possible for us to know. But there must have been many more whose names 
have been forgotten. Many of the inscriptions of the Pallavas are written in 
beautiful Sanskrit verse. There must have Seen several good poets among 
the composers of these inscriptions. But we do not know what works they 
wrote. 

The age that produced such great worthies of Sanskrit literature has not 
been without the production of a proportionate quantity of valuable literature 
in the Dravtdian languages. This was the ^e in which lived several great 
Saiva and Vaishnava seers. The devotional songs of the Saiva saints 
comprised in the Tirumurai contain the works of several poets who lived at 
this period. In fact three out of the four Samayacharyas of the South Indian 
Tamil Saivas, Appar, Sam bandar and Sundarar belong to this age. These 
three together wrote a considerable portion of the Saiva Prabandhas. Of 
these Appar, or Tirunavakkarsar as be is called, is said to have converted the 
Paliava king Mahendravarma who was originally a Jain into Saivism. Another 
saint Sambandar or Tirugnanasambandha was a contemporary of SirutCooda 
Nayanar who is said to have been a general under the Paliava king Marasimha- 
varmaii I and to have accompanied him in the compaign against Vatapi. 
Sundara, the other saint, is said to have lived a generation later in the Paliava, 
Pandya and Chera courts. The list of Saiva saints contains the names of at 
least tliree who appear to have been Paliava sovereigns, Narasingamunai-, 
yarayar, identified with Narasimhavaram I, Aij'adigal Kadavarkon Nayanar 
and Kaiarsinga Hayanar. 

At least one of the twelve saints of Vaisbnavism and the last of them 
in point of chronology lived during the period of the Pallavas. This was 
Parakala or Kalidhvamsin, as he is known in Sanskrit or Kali>an orTirumangai 
Alvar, as he is known in Tamil. He has referred to the achievements of 
several Paliava kings in his songs. He also refers to a king called Vairamegha 
who is said to have made grants to Vishnu temples and t«sieged the Paliava 
capital Kanchi. This Vairamegha seems to be the Rashtrakuta king DantU 
durga who had that title. Parakala therefore lived during the Paliava period. 
He is called Chatushkavi-Sikhamanl and Shatprabandhakrit and wrote more 
extensively than nny other of the twelve Vaishnava saints. 

The Tamil poem Nandikkalambakam was dedicated to the Paliava king 
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Ntndivarman II who defeated his enemies in the battle of Tellat. The poet 
Perundevanar, the author of the Bharatavenba, lived in his time as he refers 
to him in the Udyogaparvam of Iks Bharatam. He should not be confo\>nd-< 
ed with the author of the invocatory stanzas to the various Tamfl classics 
w'hich have been known collective])' as the San gam works who is also said-to 
have written a Bhaiatam In Tamil. 

Thus the age and country which produced Itharavi and Dundin is very 
important in the history of Ar^'an culture. It produced very great poets, 
dramatists, rhetoricians, sculptors, musicians acrd authors. All' these-were, 
of course, due at least to a little tlegree to the cultured taste and patronage 
of the Pa Hava sovereigns- Such civilised tastes and patronage of cuHure 
cauAot be expected of a nomadic tribe of Parthian origin who came all 
the way from Partbia to the southern extremity of the Indian peninsula 
destroying everything that they found on their way. Th^ are said to have 
vanquished tbe ancient tribes of the peninsula and become rulers and not to 
have left their mark either on the civilization or the literature of the countr)*. 
It has been attempted in thia paper to shoiv how- much both the civilization, 
literature as well as tbe religion of the country pivc Co cbem and how 
indelibly the\’ have left their mark on its history. The mistake arose out of the 
mietakeD relation between the South Indian Pallavas^ or the Kidavasor 
Tondaiyar as they were known indigenously, aud the Pallava kioga on the 
north'westeru frontier of India of Parthian origin. 



THE DEVA DASIS OF INDIA; 
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THE penalt)' we p^y for two of the mo»t promtneni defects in cur national vharac* 
ter 18 heavy. The failure to keep a record of cur social and political institutious 
has been a serious niisfoitune. The free play we have given to imagination 
reg^ding ordinary incidents of life, (hereby giving them a colour and a settiog 
which have effectively cast a thick veil over their reality is aoother evil. The 
result is, £>UT history is often guess work ; not infrequently we rely on surioises for 
reconciling seeming incoiignjities and for finding reasons for many of the prevalent 
formulae and practices. 

In this article, I propose to trace the origin of an institution which is shrouded 
ill mystery. Apparently it has a long past. I refer to the community of Dancing 
Girls. It is a well'koown class in (lie South, and 1 believe it is recognised as a 
separate class in the North also. The Bairavis and Shevadasis of Bengal belong 
to that class. The Bairavis of Bombay claim the same privileges as their sisters 
in Madras. The statement sometimes indulged in that the old long past witnessed 
unalloyed purity in every department of life is not quite accurate. The Kig Veda, 
the Va}94fineyA Samhita i-efer to the profession of Dancing Girls, Maim’s con¬ 
demnation presupposes the evil (IX 259). The jataka of the Buddhists has allusion 
to them, VVe occasionally come across telMale narrations in the Epics and in the 
?uranas, which show that our forbears were not wholly free from human frailties. 
Id many Puranas, the story of (he churning of the ocean finds prominent mention. 
The tradition is that Both tbe Devas and tbe Asuras wanted the elixir of life. It 
was believed that this would ensure eternal youth and life. The hunt after it has 
just begun in the West. The quest after such an alluring idea will never abate. 
In India, the contending parties petitioned the higher powers for the boon. The 
prayer was answered. The elixir and other valuable and coveted treasures were 
obtained. Maha Vishnu, Indra and others divided them among tliemselves. 
Mahadev, to aave the others from destruction, agreed to swallow the 
poison and was none the worse for it. The Apsaras came out of this process : 
and they were given permission to lead a life of unfettered freedom. This, briefiy. 
is the Puranic story. Even amongst the most orthodox, there are people who 
regatd’tbis as an allegory; without meaning any odenceto the religious minded, 1 
shall treat it as such in this article. 

Probably the story points to tbe first attempt made in India, on a large scale, 
tu cross the seas. All the principal gods are mentioned as having taken part in 
it. Mahalakshmi symbolises material wealth and prosperity. The horse and the 
elephant indicate the advent of a new mode of warfare. The science of medicine 
was reborn, and had for its leader a new professor probably from beyond the seas. 
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Only tbe riddle of Mahaduv swallowing the poison is not easily solved. It may be 
that this bravest of the brave was willing to undergo all the privations incident to 
piloting a bold enterprise, with a view to others benefiting by it. He was appa^ 
rently the leading spirit and oaptaio of the ship. He was content to count as his 
reward the success of the undertaking. He stipulated for no firti qu^. 

The subject I am concerned with relates to the Apssras. It is said they were 
handsome, 1'o*day the unkindest way of snubbing an ugly woman is to say '' what 
an apsarss?’^ A large number of them were brought ashore. These sea*nyinpha 
requested tlie Devas and the Asuras to take them in wedlock. That was refused, 
probably because they did not belong to (he races Inhabiting this land ; ever after, 
they ean^e to be known as women. women who belonged to no man 
in particular. The Bombay people call the dancing girls Visvi yothithas, women 
common tc all in the world. It looks as If these women were from a different 
land. Very likely they were slaves and were purchased : may bo they chose of 
their own accord to follow these people from a new country > It was on this account 
that the csile'ridden Devss and Asuras refused to take them In matrimony. 

I have authority which to some extent supports me. In the Ramayana reference 
is made to the presence of these people in the asramas of rishis. They are mention* 
ed ns being present In tiie palaces of kings. In Ya/snyavalkyn Switi there is a 
reference to them. I had occasion to examine the text when I was n judge of the 
High Court and my reconeclion Is that this great writer regarded them as 
beyond the pale of the four castes. That is an indication that they were not chil¬ 
dren of the soil. They were content to accept India as their future home. I am 
sure that the cult attracted others and Che diminishing ranks were replenished by 
home recruits. It Is doubtful whether foreign blood in the most diluted form Is 
new to be found in their veins. Thai is not unnatural. Even to*day you will find 
among them more colour and a softer skin and better complexion. But that would 
not bespeak their foreign origin. Very likely those that cUim to belong to that 
class now are unmfxed Indian stock. I am only concerned with the institution as 
it sprang up and not with its later transformation. It is not difficult to suppose 
that the earliest among them at one time did belong to \ di/Terent country. They 
have their own laws of inheritance. Descent is traced through the mother, 
naturally { and the property. In the first instance, goes to the daughter. It is taken 
by the sons only if there are no daughters. 

It now remains to account for their connection with temples. Mr. Wiljjain 
Crooke writing in the Eocyclopaedia ol Religion and Kthics thinks that their 
connection with temples began about the ninth or tenth century A.D.; very many 
of our temples were built about that dale. I am inclined to think their connection 
with religious institutions must have been earlier. Once again I draw inferences 
nod do not state facts. My idea is that when the ancients found that these women 
were unacceptable us wives, and that consequentJy there would be danger to society 
by their being allowed to roam at will, they believed a check upon their unfettered 
life might be devised by asking them (o iftach thernselves to religious institutions, 
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The aim In view was that by cencinue^ presence in templest where geod men and 
women congregate, these unfortunate women might be induced to change their mode 
of life and to become votaries of Ciod. 'I'hin may account for their dedication. 
Unfortunately these pious hopes were not realised. Instead of reforming themselves 
tiiey dragged down otliers with them. They now go to tbe temple not to worship, but 
to tempt unwary young men. 'l‘his is due to the fact that the custodians of the 
temples have not enjotned sircol rules of decorum and of discipline on these worsen, 
'fliese institutions intended for the reformation of the bad and (he evil-minded 
Imve turned out to bo the means of ruin for not n few. 

At one time, I ^?as inclined to think that these dancing glris Wgao life »is 
religious votaries: I remember to have written on the subject from this point of 
view, I tlren argued that in cour.^e of time they must have degenerated, owing to 
lack of supervision and control. But legal treatises aud pura&ic legends seem to 
suggest that the process has been dlRerenl; they rvere bad from the beginning: 
they were intended to be reformed: but they have grown worse since. This 
my reading of an lostltution which at present is an eye<sorc to society. Many 
attempts are being made to reform them ; and I know that these vromen have 
banded themselves into organisations for improving their coadltJon. It Is the 
duty of Indians to lend a helping hand to these people who far no fault of theirs 
find themselves in a not very enviable position. I hope it may be possible for 
scholars to follow up the suggestions I have rnade in this article. I hope those 
that do me the honour of reading this article may find better msturlals for arriving 
at a right conclusion on this subject. None will be more pleased than myself, 
if I am proved to be in the wrong. 


NOTES. 


The Story of Jivandharain Kannada Literature. 


In Vclune XII» p^. 817'-820. o( Ihia Journal, Dr. HuUzsol) has mentioned Uie 
Sanskrit and Tamil works Riving llie story of the Jaint prince Jivondhara with their 
probable periods. It may be of gome interest to iht readers of this Journal to 
know that there are also some works in Kannada literature dealing with the same 
subject. As far as I know, there are three works in Kannad^ giving the story of 
Jivandhara ; (1) JlvandharO'Charite. (2) JlvandhRra.sdngalya and (3) Jlvandhara* 
shaipadi. All the three are poems written by Jaina authors. 

The first work, Jlvandhara<charlte, was composed by Bhiskara In A.D. U24. 
The author says that he was of the ViSvamitra.giStra and the son of Bssavinka. 
As he staivsthai he composed the work In the l^&ntlAvara*basii at Penugogda, it is 
very probable that he belonged to that pfacu. The work, written in Bh&mini> 
tkafpttilit consists of one thousand stansas and is divided into eighteen sandhis. 
The author tells us that his work Isa translation of the Sanskrit JTvandhara.charlta 
of Vft^bhasjmha*sQri. 

The second work, Jivandhara•aangatyi, so CAllecl because ic is written In the 
santatya metre, wag composed by Semmarssa in about A.D. 1'he author 

was the SOD of BommarasdpAdhyAya and the great grandson of Vlldlbhag{mha*Kemi* 
Chandrlrya, and belonged toTernkaoAtnbl, a village In the Guodlupit Taluk of the 
Mysore District. He states that his great grandfather, having defeated hostile 
disputants at the court of the Vijaysnagar king Diva*IUya II (1419—1446), was 
presented with a certiilcate of victory by that king. The work, consisting of 1449 
stanzAi. is divided into 20 sandhis. The author also wrote another Kannada poent 
named Sanatkumara^haHlt. which relates tlte story of another Jalna prince of (he 
name of Sanatkumira, son of king Vifvasina of Kastinipura. 

The third work, JlvandJuira-shatpadi, which is also written in Bhatnin\-sh<st‘ 
pads like tlie first, was the composition of Kdtlivara, who flourished in about A.D. 
1600. It is satisfactory to note that the author, unlike the usual run of poets, 
gives n few interesting details about himself. Kis father was TammaQa*setti, the 
general of Bayidiir in the Tu|a country, mother RAmakks, elder brother SdmSia, 
younger brother Durga, and inru (preceptor) J'rabhftch andra, the disciple of 
Paodita*ydgi of Be|ugu|a (Sravapa Belgo|a). He was the son>in*lBw of Kdmapa* 
setti, the royal merchant at the court of Sangitapum, the Sanskrit for Ha4uval|j in 
South Kanara. His patron was the ruler of Sangltapura, Sangama, the son of 
the vanquisher of warriors the MacKjalesvara Haivanripa. It was at the Instance 
of his patron that he wrote the work. I regret I am not in a position to give the 
exact number of satidhis and stanzas In the poem as uofoilunately the palm leaf 
nianuscripl of the work tJiat I came across was Incomplete, containing only 9 
sandhis and 118 stanzas in the 10th savdhi. 


K. Narasimhachar, 
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Human Sacrifices to W^er Spirits. 

By L. A. Cammiadk Esq. 

In the July number of thu Journal Mr. Sarat Chaodm Mitia has drawn atlenlioo 
to various legends current in India on the subject of human sacrifices to water 
spirits. He points out that, in India as jo other parts of the world, there is a 
belief thai every river or stream has iu Indwelling spirit who needs human victims 
but that In consequence of Dravidian Infiuences the belief has undergone a modi¬ 
fication to the effect that iu order to obtain water for a newly dug pond, tank or 
well, the spirit w)io dwells in it inu«t be propitiated by human sacrifice. In support 
of this view he gives six legends, two of which are current among the Santhals, two 
among the Bengalees, one from the Bombay side and one from the Central Provinces. 

It would be of value K these six legends could be supplemented by others 
from purely Dravidlan parts of India such as Mysore and the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. That such legends do exist may be seen from the following extract taken 
from an account of the Empire of Vijayanagar written by Fernando hluniz, a Por¬ 
tuguese merchant or traveller who visited Vijayanagtr about the year 15S6 

''The king also made in his time a lake fer water which lies between two 

very lofty hiUs. The king commanded to throw down many great rocks 

into the valley, bui everything fell to pieces, sc that all the work done in the day 
was destroyed each night, and the king amazed at all this, sent a call to his wise 
men and sorcerers and asked them what they thought of this thing. They told 
him that his idols were not pleased with this work, it being so great and he giving 
them nothing, and unless he spilled there the blood of men or women or buffaloes 
that work would never be finished. So the king sent to bring hither all themeo 
who were his prisoners and who deserved death and ordered them there to be 
beheaded, and with this the work advanced." 

Another Portuguese. Domingo Pass, who visited Vijayanagar about this same 
Cime. confirms this aocouot but with slightly different details.* 

" The tank burst two or three times, and the king asked bis Brahmans to con¬ 
sult their Idol as to the reason why it burst so erften, and the Brahmans said that 
the idol was displeased and desired that they should give him the blood ^ men 
and horses and buffaloes; and as soon as the king beard this he forthwith coxa.' 
mended that at the gate of the Pagoda tbe heads of sixty men should be cutoff 
aodof .certaio horses and buffaloes, which was at once done," 

This is the only instance of the existence of the modified legend in Southern 
India that 1 can recollect at present. But many more and perhaps better instances 
eldhe legend may be current. Readers of this Jouroal would render service if they 
would communicate them to this Journal. 

Meanwhile I may mention that tbe legend in its primitive form U not uoknawn 
in .the Madras Presidency. Five miles from Madras on the banks ce£ the 
Adyarls a hillock known as tbe Little Mount with a cavern said to have.once 
* [" A ForgotMn Empire," Sewell, pp. 245 and 365] 
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been occupied by tbe apostle TKoniaa. An annual fair and festival is held at this 
place. It is commonly believed that invariably some one g^ts drowned in (he river 
during the festival and ti)at the corpse when recovered bears the black imprint of 
a hand at the place where the evil spirit struck its victim. 

It may have bees noticed that at Vijayanagar the sacrihce was o£ered not 
because water could not be found but because the work undertaken by the king 
for storing the available water was being constantly overthrown. The belief that the 
water spirit will ove/ihrow all Important works erected within Its domain unless 
and until it has been propitiated by human sacrifice Is widely prevalent through¬ 
out the Madras Presidency. I have known three instances where it has interfered 
with bridge construction. 

The Arst cue thst came to my notice was in the Tinoevelly District in the 
extreme south of India, i was camping on the banks of the Tamiraparni at 
Ambasamudram where a railway bridge had recently been built when I heard a 
nimaur that the builders of the bridge Itad olfered human sscrllice before starting 
work. I tried to ridicule the ides of English railway engineers offering any such 
sacrifieci but was told by my informants with an air of superior knowledge and as 
a Ann] argumeut thst the bridge could not possibly have remained standing unless 
human sacriAce had Arst been offered. 

The next case a'as in the Godavari district. I'he railway bridge that spans 
the river at Rajahmundry is a mile and a quarter in length. The European bridge 
contractor had the greatest difficulty in getting his coolies to start work, because 
he would neither himself sacrifice to tbe river nor would be even indirectly be a 
partytosny kind of sacrifice intended to insure the stabilityof the bridge. Finally 
it was arranged that he was to give his coolies money and a holiday in order that 
they might obtain protection for tfaelr own individual lives at least. A sacrifice of 
sheep was held to suffice for this purpose. 

The third case arose Id the capital town of Madras. About three years ago 
preparations had been begun for enlarging the Wellington bridge which spn^s the 
CoouiD on w])ich Madras stands whan a rumour spread that the bridge engineers 
Intended to sacrifice a child to the spirit of the river. The rumour gained such 
credence that many harmless people were attacked by the infuriated mob and some 
were beaten to death in the belief that they were trying to kidnap children for the 
sacrifice. 

Before ending, 1 think it la accessary to lay stress on the fact, that in 
the three cases just mentioned, as also in the ease that happened at Vjjayanagar, 
human victims were considered necessary merely because of the magnitude of the 
trespass that was being committed into the domains of the water spirit. For 
lesser trespasses the spirit, like all others of its class, will with great reasonable¬ 
ness accept lesser sacrifices. Thus In Madras when a well is being dug a cock will 
appease the spirit. In order that there may be no inisappreheDSion on the part of 
the water spirit the aecrlAce U offered only after water level has been reached. 



TIRUMANGAI ALVAR AND DANTIDURGA. 

BY Rao SaHEB Dr. S. KkiSHNASWAUI rYBNCAR, M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 

IN the Jaouary number of the Journal (Vcl. xin, No. 2, pp. 580-588) my esteemed 
friend Mr. Sesha Ayyar offers further arguments in support of his position regard¬ 
ing Dantidurg:a. I shall not follow my friend in all the nuances of tlie style of 
his controversy and shall content myself merely with noting down a few points In 
regard to each one of the issues raised by him. 

1. Id regard to the interpretation of the passage under dispute 1 still hold my 
original interpretation as the more natural. There isa certain amount of unwarrant¬ 
ed assumption, unless It be a result of psychical research. In regard to the history 
of this interpretation. My attention was first drawn to the question of Tirumangai 
Alvar by the late Mr, Venkayya In the course of a controversy which had arisen on 
the late Mr. Sundaram Pillai’e *Some Milestones in Tamil Literature* published 
sometime in the year 1892—1893. I have understood the passage exactly in the 
way that I do now all through this long period. My attention was drawn toPeriya 
Achau Ptllai*s inrerpieraiion some lime before I wrote the article on the subject to 
the Indian Antiquary, years after. Pandit Raghava Ayyangar had written his 
arlicle by then and had done me ihe honour ofa special repriut with some additions 
and modifications in haudwriting. I have always acknowledged my indebtedness 
to others whenever I adopted their conclusions. In this case I felt I had no 
reason to do so, and hence it is not right to say that there was no doubt about its 
meaning till the learned Pandit’s article appeared id the Sen Tamil. Pandit 
M, V. Ramnaujachariar, the 'rranslator of the Mahabharatam in Tamil, who came 
to see me a few weeks ago on other business, interpreted the passage in the same 
way as 1 did, when I put the stanza before him and asked him to give me the 
meaning of it. He has not followed the controversy and has none of the preposses¬ 
sions connected therewith. I have no pretensions to any clairvoyance and cannot 
speak for all the Tamil Pandits, eminent or other. I am content with tlie humbler 
position that my interpretation of the passage has the support of some pandits who 
presumably know a certain amount of Tamil. The Vairamigha datum was known 
both to me and to Mr. Venkayya ever since, though we adopted different interpre¬ 
tations years after. It is just possible for Perlya Achan Pillai to have ened in a 
detail like this, as it is admittedly in the case of many another scholar and 
commentator of equal eminence in the world of letters. Sanskrit and vernacular. 
And such an error does not take away from the character for scholarship of 
I be scholars concerned. It is just possible that he was led to the particular inter¬ 
pretation owing to hisigooraace of who Vairamegha actually was. When Danti- 
varman Pallava had assurned the title Vairamegha whatever be the origin or reason, 
it is not difficult to understand that others that followed him In the same royal 
family assumed the title, or even that a conimerrtator who came a few centuries 
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after did reg^ard H as tbfi family nftme of the PaDavas. But that wM) not justify 
ourassuminf that (he title was'assumed by any Pallava previous to this Dantlvarman. 
It is possible ; but Many things could be argued on possibilities a^ In fact anything 
could be said to be possible, 

i. The Kadaba plates ascribe to Dantidurgn Bdshtrakuta, the title Vaira* 
inegha, according to Mr. Rice, the late Dr. Fleet, and Dr. Liiders. How or why 
he assumed the title Kha^g.tvaloka, or liis successors any number of other titles of 
a sinilar character we do not know. We have this specific fact that he had this 
title in the Kadaba spurious plates. That he did attack Kanoh? is stated not 
Only in the £11 ora inscriptions and the Kadnha plates, but also In theTalagaon 
plates of Krishna I. Th e Bhagumra plates of Ciovinda III go farther, nnd the 
sixth iloka has a clear reference to his occupotion of KTinchl. 

My esteemed friend has stated in the course of the article, Professor Dubreuil 
thinks it is a fiction for which the learned professor of Indian History and Archaeo* 
logy In the University of Madras ii responsible ” ; and so far as my esteemed 
friend knows. no other archaeologist or historian has mentioned a siege of Kfinchr 
by Dantidurga”. The siege as siege is perhaps not mentioned. But the following 
remarks of Professor D. K. Bhandarksr, the CariHlchael Professor of Indian History 
at the Calcutta University, who edits the Bhagumra plates, ore appropriate. Prom 
verse 6, If we notice the tn/t/if/rt clearly intended, wc learn that Dantidurga I 
reduced the lowermost, that is the southern country, then turned his nrmles agninst 
Madhyadeia and finally conquered the city of KJinehT. 1 set below the sloka 
itself In original. 

Krtvfispadam hrdayahilri 3aghaDyabhfig$ 

Svairam punnr vimardyacha inadhyadeiam I 
Vasyusamasya samare vasudhunganiySh 
Kiochipadd padam ak&ri karepa bhuyab II 
d. The next point is my want of precision In regard to the meaning that I 
ascribe to the words. The meaning ascribed continues exactly the snine that it 
was before, vfj., thst V&itainigha*s forces and fame lay around Ashtapuyakaram of 
Ksnchi and that this Valramcgha was entitled to deferential treatment of the 
king of the Tondaiyar. The new light that the VeiOrpfilaiyare plates throw upon 
it is such as to dispel the inference that "the tradltTOnal guardian of (he temple 
where the idol is enshrined /its lo7t> ttt thi fuf of a possibly Jalna invader who has 
surrounded the city by his fame and forces.” The siege of K2nchi or the attack 
on it must have taken place before Dantidurga got into occupation of lUnchi. 
The new infermatiar of the VulQrpSIaiyam plates Is thatNandivarraan Pallavamalla, 
the ruler of the Fallavas, married, in all likelihood, a KashtrakOta princess by name 
R€vd. This new fact perhaps explains what took place between the two rulers after 
Dantidurga enme Into occupation of Knnchi. The marriage could not have come 
about unlea^the two rulers entered into a treaty and agreed to be ftiends, and a 
marriage could easily follow as concluding the treaty as in sc many other knowh 
cases in history, IVe had not known hitherto that there was anything like g 


(KfFiTBifMAf Oc^pfttion of K^ncbi; from thal the ioferenee ineritablGthata treaty 
wafr oOtered into between the two powers. Such a contiogency waa very likely in 
the historicaJ circumatancee attending the two rulers at the time. Beth of tbeat 
were asuipers, both of thetn perhaps had reasons to be cautious against not only 
ntenal eoemies but also internal j and noihiag would assure their poaltiou l>etter 
than to come to terms with the habitual dynastic eucmy. The Chalukyas were 
a|] along the enemies of the Pallavas, and the overthrow of the Pallavas by the 
R&shtrahti(a naturally made the Rdsbpakum become heir to the foreiga policy of 
his predeceMors. One good way of settling it from the point of view of Dantidurga.— 
the last ChnluVya was yet alive, was to secure the alliance of the Pallavas. My 
explanation of the passage has just undergone the change that this new fact 
necessitates^which change does not modify the character of the interpretation in 
the least, but only provides an explanation of matters remaining not clearly 
explained. If this is want of precision of which I am charged with accusing 
others. I leave them to the eujoyment of their own welMormed opinions. 
I have hot the slightest objection to ''other researchers " being as unpredse 
and Inaccurate as they care to be. Where 2 have, for one reason or other 
either, to adopt their views or consider then and set them aside, I have 
necessarily to investigate the matter closely and have to point out inaccuracies or 
errors, such as they appear to me. as a matter of course. It is of the essence of 
the work, and nobody need be worried for a mailer like this, as errors of this charac* 
ter are not so much beyond commission even by careful workers. The statecnent 
of the Alv&r that the two together worshipped at the particular shrine need not 
necessarily involve niy much esteemed friend's Interpretation with the new light that 
the Velurpalaiyatu plates throw upon the question of one of them lying low at the 
feet” of another. Nor is it a bar If Dantldurgu Kfisbtrakuta had been a Jaina by 
persuasion. That he was a Jaina, my esteemed friend has yet to prove. In regard 
to the name Vairamegha being found nssoclated with towns, villages, and canals is 
explained adequately by the title Vairamegha attached to Dantivarman Pal lava and 
his successors. That such have not been met with in the Hashtrakiita country is 
no evidence that the title was not assumed by a Riishtrakuta ruler even for the 
hrst time. As far as my comparatively restricted knowledge of Rlshtraktlta aod 
other territories goes f have not come upon any monument of the kind incorporating 
any of the titles of the Rushtrakutas, a feature which that dynasty exhibits Id a 
particularly profuse fashion. 

4. In regard to the interpretation of my venerable friend Ral Bahadur 
Mr. Srinivasa Pillai. that interpretatioo would have readily suggested itself if the 
vvord had a subject expressed, like or other like quoted id the 

paragraph. 

h. In regard to the other passage where my friend cllSeisfrom me in respect of 
the meaning of u^rd meaning a remote past time, I beg leave to point out that a slight 
difference of application is possible between the two words uAr® and udy«eN_. The 
quotation that I gave in illustration contains the word in the first line wbicl) 
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requires e$ a meiric&l necessity in the second line, without my giving uoneces* 
sarily a twist to the order of words/’ Without aoy twist whatsoever my meaning 
would still stand whether the word is the drst or as it is io the text, or whether it 
is put in the order in which my friend puts it In prose order forme. AM the 
elaborate string of quotations there becomes superfluous as I was not asserting 
that LrttoAw* even did not have the meaning of a remote past, but said that it 
could be used for a past not so remote as it was taken to be. 

6. Coining to the constructive part of my friend’s argument two points emerge 
for consideration. The reference to a Nedumaran by Periy&ivar, and n reference 
to Nandi in one of the tens of Tirumangai Alvir, The name Nedumaran is so 
common among the Tandy as. in fact it means no more than the great Pandya” 
that U could be ascribed to several on authority, and this particular datum is not 
so specific as to make Tirumangai Alvar’s date turn round it till we get more of a 
speeiAc lead. In regard to the second, this fact is not clear, but we may concede 
ihat a king by name Nandi probably a Pal lava king did some work of devotion In 
Nandlpursvig^agar* My friend shews an inclination to identify this Nandi lU who 
according to epigraphical records was a pronounced Valshnava devotee I am 
not sure of the epigraphical records under special reference here, llie Vslurp&laiyam 
plates describe Nandi 111 as a ’Salva'.* The Bihflr plates give no indication this 
way. The Tsndantonsm plates would support this position if the Interpretation 
suggested by Rai Bahadur Krishna Sostri turns out correct. He has offered the 
suggestion only tentatively and the Nandivarm^ referred to there seems to be no 
other than Nandi 11. In any cass it is not enough of an authority to make this 
assertion, while the work Nandi Kalambaham gives en unequivocal indication 
that Nandi 111 was a Saiva. Beyond this I have often heard it said by people 
knowing Nandivanam, the village more formally called Nandipuravippagaram, 
that the village was named after tbe temple and the temple Itself came 
to possess the name as that of the forest region where Nandi, the bull of Siva, per* 
formed penaoce and obtained tbe benehcence of Vishnu. Tliat ie sufficient expla* 
nation of the work of devotion by Nandi. But even admitting that iho Nandi 
referred to there ii one of the Pallava kings, the chances are that it was Nsindi II 
rather than Nandi HI. 

1 shall be glad to accept (he identification both of the particular Nandi and 
of the actual date given by my friend on a little more of a speciAc lead being 
offered. 


• Haraehanpa SBxojotbamM ehiBn^oA mdrdhna 
Ifakulitakaxapadmo vandwe NaodiwmS, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To - 

THE EDITOR, 

The Journal of the Mythic Society. 

BaHcahre. 

SIR. 

1 have read with great interest the very interesting discussion that has 
been going oo between Vr. Krishnaswami lyeogai end Mr. K, G. Sesba Aiyar in 
the issues of your journal a$ regards the date of the Vaishnava Alvar Titumangaiyar, 
May I with your kind permission offer the following observations in connection 
with the discussion? 

The stansa on the God of Asblabhuja at Kiochi is regarded as yielding what 
has been called 'the Vairamcghan datum.' Unfortunately the stansa in gueatloo 
appears to admit two interpretations. According to Mr. Sesba Aiyar and Rao 
Bahadur K. S. Srinivasa Pilloi, TiruiaaDgai Afvir in this stanza refers only to one 
individual, namely the Pallava king of Kaoch!. In this view they appear to have 
followed the lea4 of the late Mr. Venkayya (so far as the interpretation goes) 
who, in his paper on llie Triplicane inscription of Dantivarma i£p. Ind,. Vol. 8, 
p. 290), suggested also the identiScation of Vairaiceghan of the Xlvir's stanza with 
Dantjvarman. Pandit Raghava Iyengar and Dr. Rrlshnaswamy Iyengar have 
however found two distinct individuals in the stanza and take the reference to 
Vaiiameghan as referring to the Rlshtrakiita Dantidurga who, according to the 
Kadaba Plates {£p. Ind., Vol 4, p. 334), was suioamed Vairamegha. 

It is now necessary for us to determine who this Vairamegha ia. Though the 
stanza in question is capable of being interpreted in two ways the Alvar could not 
have meant the reference to both a Pal lava and a Riahlrakuta king. The ele* 
meats that cause the confusion are the reference to Vairamegha in the Kadaba 
plates and (he statement in PehavILcfaanpillai that Vairameghan is the family 
name of the Pallavas. If we agree with the learned commentator that Vairamegha 
was the family name of the Pallavas, it becomes difficult for us to verify the same. 
There are hundreds of euinames and family names that we come across in the 
Pallava copperplates and stone insoriptioos all over the Pal lava territory but in 
none of them do we come across this term Vairamegha as havieg been the family 
name of the individual kings or dynasty, though the birudus of Mahendravarman 
and Narasimhavarmao, such as Mahimegha and Srimegha occurring Ja the 
Trichinopoly inscription and the Inscriptions of the Seven^pagodas, might perhaps 
be construed to suggest that in a similar way Vairamegha was also a sur or 
family name of the Pallavas. 

As against this we have the explicit reference in (he Kadaba Plates that 
Dantidurga was surnamed Vairamegha. The genuineness of the Kadaba plates 
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u resiards the names it eouraerates need not, we are assured, be doubted, l^or br. 
LiiderSi ia editing tbe Kadaba plates, bas lemarked that cbe fact that do birudu o! 
Daotidurga has turned up till then ia tiot a matter of surprise as Dantidnrga wu 
tht first h /uquirt the supreme sovereignty as well as U assume btrudus. {Bp. Ind.x 
VoJ. 4. p. 184). On (bis authority, we may suppose that Vairamdgha is a cbarac* 
leristically Risbtrakuta title assumed by Dantidurga : we must now dod out how 
it came to be popular in the Fallava land and still surviviog in names like Vai* 
lamdgha tank, Vairamlgha ChatUTvedimaogalam, etc. The most natural expla< 
nation that suggests itself is the importation of the name into the Pa!lava 
genealogy as a result of a marriage alliance which might have been preceded in all 
probabUity by a KishtrakOta invasion of Kdncbi during the tine of Dantidurga. 
On this last point it may be stated that the invasion (though not a siege which is 
part of an invasion) of K&nchl is not a fiedon. 1 will quote only one verse from two 
oflndrarlja III^ pUtei bearing on Dantidurga's conquests. Verse vi of tbe 
plates rends as follows 

" KrtvUpaiam hrdy.abari jaganyab&gesvairain punarmrdu vioardyaeba 
Madyadisam 

Yasyasamasya samarS vasud&nganlyl Kamhtpaii padamakAri kardnn bOyoh " 
iBp. Ind.x Vd. ix, p. 24.) 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, whom we may regard as both a historian and an 
archKologist, in editing the plates writes on this verse as follows.—From verse vi 
K'we notice the deubte^niemirt so cleaHy intended, we learn that Dantidurga first 
reduced the lowermost that is the southern country, then turned his arms against 
Madyadesa and c^Hfuered Kiaebi." We do not ki>o« anything further 
Hian this and If this conquest of Kinchi is a fact we may presume that a siege was 
part of the campaign as Kaa^i was reputed to be memorable in those days for her 
impregnable ramparts, 1'hough wc do not know the exact course of events that 
followed we may suppose that the result of the campaign was unfavourable bo 
Sandbarmaapalltvamalla, the Pal lava rUlar, and the treaty that must have follow* 
ed was probably oenented by a marriage alliance ^ which the Pal lava king 
married one of the RSehtrakOta princess. This RAabirakuU wife who gave birth to 
Dantivarman is alluded to in verse of the Vdlu.Pilayam plates. 

''TasyAmbu ras^ilvavAhmlnarenltasyanADa guparatnadimnA 
Dirasya bubrdvaralabda janinA Bevhtariva mahishibabuva '' 

It is-not improbable to regard that the soo boro to the Riishlrakuta queen of 
Failavamlla was deliberately according to Hindu custom named after the grand¬ 
father as Danti, which is a eharacteristkalLy Rashtrakuta name, That he had as a 
second part of bis name the birudu Vairamegha like his maternal grandfather Is 
also eaceediogly probable. This >u also confirmed by two of tbe Uttaramallur 
Inscriptions (Kos. 61 and 74 ef 1698} dated In tbe olnth and the twenty-first year 
of Daotivarroan, which mention tbe name of the tank as Vairamegha taiakam 
evidently named after the suioante of Dantivarman, 
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From all this wc are led to conclude that the Viiramiglian referred to by 
'rirumaogai Ajeir was really Dantivarman> the son of NandivarmanpallavaiuaUa, 
throu£:h lleva. the Rashtrakuta queen. In this case PeriaTachanpillai's remark 
that Vairaroegba is a family name of the Fallavas should be understood to mean 
as applying to the later Pal lava line from the days of Dantivarman as from that 
Lime the name VairamSgha becomes familiar in the contemporary records. ItU 
also probable from the description of the stanta that the Alvar was probably a 
coo temporary of Danti who also is described as a most devout worshipper of Vishnu 
(Bahur Plates, verse 9). Mr. K, G. Sesha AlyarandMr. SrutIvasa Plllai (History of 
Tamil literature, Part II, page 128) regard Tirumangal Alvar as the contemporary of 
Kandivarman 111, though there Is no room for regarding him as n devotee of Vishnu. 
On the other hand the Maodikalambaham written during his reign describes him 
as “he who never forgot Siva ” in verse 00 of the manuscript edition. 

inAj(T f ") 

If Life above given explanation is accepted, there will be no difficulty 
whatsoever in the stanza that have been perplexing scholars for the last 
quarter of a century. ‘I'he late Mr- Venkayya first correctly identified the * Vai* 
ramegha' of the Xtvar's stanza with the I’allava king thok^h he wa» not aware 
that it was essentially a Riuhtrakuta surname that travelled into the Pallava 
country and adopted into the dynasty since (he time of Dantivarman. In mention' 
ing the surname Vairaoicgha for Duntivarman. Tirumangal -Mvar was only hintiog 
at bis descent from the glorious Rhshtrakuta line. The Vairamdghan of Inscrip* 
tions Kcs. 150 and 152 of 1910 was probably a later member of the family of Danti' 
varman, who has nothing to do with the Vniramughanof Tinimangai Alvar’s stanaa, 
as the paleography would seem to suggest. 


Camp Raghava Mudali Lane. 
Saidapet. 31—1—23. 


K. R, KaNNABHIRAN. 
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THE PURANAS. 

By V. VfiNKATACHALLA IVSR, ESQ-, B.A-, B.L. 


Tkb Puranas are a part of the sacred herit^e of the Hindus. Most of them 
have now been printed, but the/ are not easil/ procurable. Our country does 
not posse!^ the advantag;e of institutions of the nature of Free Libraries.* 
Very few even among Pandits have any appreciable knowledge of the Puranas. 
In the case of most of these Puranas they probably do not know more than 
the names. In the case of some of these they are probably familiar with 
extracts compiled for special purposes, such as quasi-religious readings intend¬ 
ed for devotional gatherings in Karthika and Magha months. A systematic 
examination of these works has never been undertaken by those competent to 
do it. For Individual effort the labour would be immense. Organised labour 
in this held, for pure love of research, is not in consonance with the habits or 
temperament of the race. On the other hand, it should be recogntxed that 
the higher promptingsi if any, are stifled by the chill penury of this unfortu¬ 
nate class of learned men. The average Pandit Jivea from hand to mouth ; 
and, however great his scholarship, society does not recognixe that he has any 
claim on it. 

Western civilization has done a great deal for this country, for which we 
should fed grateful from generation to generatioo. Much that was good, much 
th^t was desirable in our culture, was however inevitably swept away ; and it 
is doubtful whether what is gone will ever be replaced. It is gratifying to 
observe that Utterly titled chiefs and ruling princes among Hindus are 
not very slow to appreciate or forward movements for the promotion of studies 
in indigenous literature, science, nod art, and that they have aw'akened to a 
sense of their own responsibilities In this matter. 

A serious drawback to Sanskrit research has been the utter .absence in 
native thought of the idea of indexes or tables of contents. These simple 
devices for minimising labour, and husbanding time, were unknown in ancient 
India. Sanskrit authors never troubled themselves witb these details nor even 
cared to date their compositions. 

In modern editions of ancient works tables of contents are prefixed, as 
often as not, but indexes are still conspicuous by their absence. Such helps 
are badly wanted in the case of the Puranas, and, when provided, will help to 
dispel much of the obscurity in which these treatises are now enwrapped. 


* Is Mysore kb«r»are wveral /re« librailw— 
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The averse Hindu kno\9s very little about the Puranas, ihdr coWposi* 
eion, their contents, or their value as civilizing or humanising influences. He 
has very exaggerated notions in then respects and it is nobody’s concern id 
tell him that he is mistaken, even if one should be in a position to cortect UiS 
impressions. 

The purpose of the Puranas, as to what they should expound, is summed 
up in a well-known verse found in Arnarasimha's 'Namalingaousasanani’ in 
the following form 

That is to say, ‘ the creation, the destruction and renovation of worlds; the 
genealogy of Gods and heroes; the reigns of the Manus, and the transactions 
of their descendants'.* 

f Dr. Wilson $iyt ‘ that great variety prevails in this respect and few 
contain historical or genealogical matter'. He is of opinion that they contain 
the whole body of Hindu theology. But the fact remains that the five topics 
of which each Pnrana should treat do not admit of much theology in the true 
sense of the N\'Ord. Their province is occupied with cosmogonic myths, myths 
about Gods and Goddesses, with the addition of what is handed down from 
ancient times as the history of Maou’s generations. 

Mr. F- E, Pargiter, now retired from the Bengal Civil Service has, if 
I may say so with respect, correctly pointed out that it is probable that the 
Puranas were originally written in Prakrit; and that at a later period they were 
done into Sanskrit. 

They were written for the average man. The period when they were 
recast was the time when Buddhism had passed the meridian and was felt to 
be on the wane. 

This was the period when Brahmin orthodoxy left no stone unturned in 
its campaign against the faith and practice of Buddhism'. Every effort in 
every line of activity was made by Brahminism to gain the upper band. 

The Puranas were part of the machinery devised by orthodox Brahminisrft 
in this onslaught against Buddhism. The idea was to assimilate into the 
Brahmin system whatever was good in the faith or practice of the Biiddhists 
and to make it appear that all this ^vas, all along, almost from creation, 
recorded in the sacred books of the Brahmins and inculcated by their ancient 
masters, and that there was nothing new in any opposing creed. 

Some of the major Puranas appear to have been re*written with the set 
purpose of promoting ignorance and superstition: of enslaving the minds of 

^ $«« Cr, Wilann's SAnebrit DicliMftry. Voe; Porinxn, 
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the people: of preventing them from thinking for ihemsetves: and of giving 
currency to a religioni which, while pretending in theory to contain within 
itself the principles of emancipation, is calculated in practice to sink one 
deeper and deeper into the quagmire. 

Fetish worship of every sort is advocated witli energy nnd earnestness. 

An elaborate programme of debasing rites, one at least for each day of 
the year, has been worked out. 

It is a mixture of light and darkneM, of dirt and deit)'. 

The idea of godhead is such ns is embodied in un anthropomorphism of 
A gross character. 

The gods are many and varied, but they have one common characteria* 
tic of being morally depraved. Bach god lins his cult which is diligently 
inculcated. 

The parables constructed to point the moml for instruction are often of a 
character calculated to make a strong appeal tc criminal impulses and instincts. 
They are at times of a revolting nature, while the levity of the mental equip* 
ment of the authors is laid bare in its true colours. Criminal ideas, as passing 
ftnciei, may not always provoke criminal acts. T^ut, when treated in a realis* 
tic fashion and worked into u theme, they are capable of sti^ening the crimi* 
nal impulses of some seetinus of inankind. It Is like the danger that has been 
found associated with cinema films of a certain class which the administra¬ 
tions of some countries have found it necessary to proscribe. 

A Brahmin youth violates his nowly widowed mother and thnt at a time 
when she is in an untouchable condition. His ain is washed away by bathing 
in A certain stream. 

A libertine dressed in dandy fashion wends his way to a harlot'a house. 
Go the road, the Pansupari held loosely in his hand drops down into a gutter. 
The man cries out For the merit of this pious wisli he obtains 

the royalty and throne of Indra. 

Happiness in this world, and beatilicatioii in the next, are easily obtained 
by bathing in streams, by fetish worship, by feasts and fasts, and not neces* 
sarilj' by prajer, penance or tribulation. For theology in the higher sense, 
something that would bring comfort to the mind or peace to the soul, some¬ 
thing to ennoble, something Co visualise the better self, it is not to those 
books that ue should turn. 

The Puranas are all stated to be the uork of Vyasa. at least the more 
Important of them. They are placed in two classes: the Mahapuranas and the 
Upa*Puranas. The number In each class in traditionally accepted as eighteen. 

The claim of some Co be ranked as Mahapuranas has sometimes been 
questioned. Some Puranas arc of n huge volume. The Skfindapurana reckons 
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about eighty thousand verses. Next to it stands* the Pidma. On the other 
hand we should mention the instance of the Vfimana Putana (a very minor 
performance) admitted to take its place as a Mahapurana. The Upa*puranas 
form a supplementary course. 

A third class of Puranas exists and re<^uires to be mentioned. These 
works are known as Sthalapuranas. They are rank forgeries. Bach place of 
pilgrimage, each important shrine, has its St ha iapurana, alleged to have been 
the work of this or that rishi of ancient sanctity. Some of them claim to be 
portions of one or other of the Mahapuraaas. Notwithstanding their preten¬ 
tious claims, they are works of no authority; nnd, for the present, may be loft 
out of con.sideration altogether. 

It is not possible to ftx the dates of these Mabapamnas from the present 
state of our knowledge of the subject. Any approximation can at the best be 
only wide of the mark. Three of these puranas should be mentioned in par* 
ticular. Dr. Wilson says that it is the opinion of some that the (Srimad) 
Shagavatapurana Is spurious and modern. There is do doubt that such a 
belief exists among the better informed of the Pandit classes. 

It is supposed to be the handiwork of a great scholar, Mahamahopadhya* 
ya Vopadeva, the author of the Miigdhabodha, a system of Sanskrit grammar, 
which has successfully eliminated many of the complications of Panini’s 
science. He is believed to have been the Laureate Sanskrit Pandit at the court 
of one of the kings of the Muhammadan dynasty of Gulbarga; the Srimat 
Bhagavatam is, as to jnuch of it, a copj* of the Devi Bhagavatam. 

Dr. Wilson slates that the ‘BrahmAv.'ii\*artapurana’ is also of very 
modern origin. 

I wish to add that perhaps the ;.ost modern of all the Mahapuranas is 
the Bhavishya Purana, in which Vj'osa foretells the future to tbe end of the 
eighteenth century A.D. We find embodied in this Purana, extracted from 
the Christian Bible, short accounts of the ante-dlluvian patriarchs from Adam 
and Eve, the narrative of the deluge, the part played by Noah (written 9^;) 
in it, and the sabse<)uent re-peopling of the earth by Noah’s generations. 

The history of the Afghan and Mongol dynasties who ruled at Delhi and 
of the Great Moguls is duly 'foretold'. 

Tamerlane or Timur Lung is named Timira Linga. 

Sivaji (written as Sdvaji) and .Aurangaeh are duly noticed, as also the in* 
cursione of Nadir Shah. 

The story of the rise and development of the East India Comp.'iny's 
settlement at Calcutta, and of Government under Parliamentary authority, is 
aUo part of this revelation- 

' Vyasa’s opinion upon any subject must indeed be of unquestionable 
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authority. It is only proper, therefore, that the reader should know that, 
according to this revelation, the British race was directly descended from an 
ancient stock of monkeys who had obtained great boons for the future from 
Rama, the Avatar, as a reward for the assistance rendered by them to him 
in his expedition against Ravana. 

Whether the author of this Puran.i intended it as a burlesque or not, we 
must admit that he had a lively sense of humour. He entered into the spirit 
of this branch of literature. He knew that the Puranns of the earlier periods 
were qvnte as much fabrications as his own. The regard that he had for 
these works is reflected in his own methods of treatment, Apart from that, 
his purpose was to bring Vyasa up'to«date, and we cannot aay that he failed 
in his endeavour. 

The Agniya Pumna is unique in its enterprise. It appears to have been 
conceived as an abridgment of other Puranas. In addition, it admits much 
matter that does not fall within the province of a Pnrana to record. Among 
the topics of this Parana we And an epitome of the Ramayana, as also of the 
Mahabharatha: lectures on astronorny, astrology, architecture, iconography and 
miliUry engineering. We And also poetics, rhetoric, dramaturgy, linguistics, 
grammar, and. for wonder, a dictionary of synonyms and homonyms copied 
from Amarasimha'a ^Namalinganugasnnam.' It iS a sort of “Enquire within 
for everything*', *‘n Chambers* miscellany", an Encyclopaedia, The pity of it 
is that it should be palmed off on anflering humanity as a Pucana; and, what 
is worse, that it should be admitted to the rank of a Mahapurana. Works of 
this character only accentuate the levity with which the members of the 
sacred colleges treated the artlessness and simplicity of the ignorant masses. 

It should not be supposed that all the volume of matter that we now And 
in each Parana was really there from the start. As usual in Sanskrit literature 
extensive interpolations have, from time to time, helped to make these com* 
pilations ponderous. It is not ordinarily known that huge frauds have been 
perpetrated in the manufacture of these works. Chapters of great number and 
great length are found plagiarised from one Parana and incorporated entire 
into another, verhtilim et literatim. The Puranns were brought into existence 
in days when it wtit extremely difficult to multiply copies, Each locality 
prided itself on the possession of a particular book, Authors knew very wel 
the diflicHIties in this respect that possible readers had to contend with. Every 
endeavour was made to make each Parana self*coniained, as far os possible, 
and this was done with the minimum of literary effort on the part of the 
author. Page after page \vns transcribed entire from some other Purana, with 
head lines and the names of the interlocutors mostly changed. The reader 
thus found his Purana as complete as possible, The author had the satisfaction 
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of knowing that his Hterary larceny could not ordinarily be discovered (n 
the conditions which existed. 

It may appear strange and paradoxical that each one of two Puranas 
should copy from the other, And yet it is true. This happens when a 
portion of Purana A is copied into Purana B, and some other portion of 
Purana B is copied into Purana A. 

If all spurious and irrelevant matter is removed from each of the Puranas, 
much expense of publication would be saved, much deception would be put 
nn end to, much waste of time obviated, 

These peculiarities of Puranic texts came to be known to the present 
writer by the merest accident. In looking for information on a certain topic, 
in more than one Purana, for the purpose of comparative study, he was 
surprised to hnd that what met his eye in the second Purana was an exact 
copy of what he had read in the first. 

Some attention bestowed on Pitranic texts, from time to time, disclosed 
information which the writer thought fit to note for his own use- Many 
wTiuld be glad to obtain the same information without having to pass through 
the painful experiences of the writer. A transcript from the writer’s note* 
book is therefore given hereunder, lo the hope that learnod readers, in the 
course of their studies, will be able to add to the list from time to time. 

In the several cases of copied Puranic matter, it is not easy to state, 
without an exhaustive study. W’hich Purana supplied the original. Some 
indications in the way of clues are met with occasionally. The question in 
each case, however, would require thorough investigation and patient compara¬ 
tive study, if it is particularly worth while to find a correct solution, In the 
subjoined notes where it is stated that Purana A has copied from Purann B. 
that statement should not be taken to be absolutely correct. For, extended 
research may show that the truth is the other way about and that Purana B has 
copied from Puraoa A. The primacy value of the note is restricted to the 
information that the matter of Ihe particular topic is identical in hinguage, 
in the two or more Puranas, that one of them has copied from fAe otfHr, or 
both have copied from a third source. 

It should also be pointed out that, even after some reliable data are 
obtained in this line, it would be hazardous to attempt to fix the priority in 
time of composition as between two or more pranas, on the basis of such 
results. For, there is always the possibilltj', and often the probability, that 
the Purana into which some matter is transcribed from another Purana was 
really aoterior in time in its origin, but that the copy in question was an inter* 
polation of a later period. The probable period of each Purana must therefore 
be fixed, if possible, on other data and other considerations. 
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The edition of the Skanda Purana referred to in the following notea, is the 
excellent copy published in seven volumes by Kshemaraja Srikrishnadasa 
^r^hthin of Bombay. So also the Matsyapurana. The Padma copy is the 
publication of the Anandasrama of Poona in four volumes. 

Tranecrlptiona, Repetitions, or Copies. 

(1) Skandam, Vol. 11, Book IV, chapters 14 to 2S, same as iu the Padmain, 
word for word and verse for verse. Chapters begin and end In identical 
language. Interlocutors same. These chapters comprise 
and 

It transpires that the hrst verse of in both Puranas refers 

to the previous chapter as having treated of but this sequence does 

not appear to be the fact in the Skanda Puraua. Possibly the Skanda 
chapters were borrowed from the Padmam. 

<2) Skandam, Vol. II, B. iV, chapters 29 and iO. The lirst verse of 
chapter 29 Is the same as the hrst of Padmam, Vol. IV, chapter 114. The two 
Skanda chapters 29 and 30 arc epitomised from Padma chapters 115,116 and 
117 by leaving out some verses and repeating the rest. It is clear the Skanda 
text here Is copied from Padmam by an Asvfts&ntha verse occurring In the 
middle of chapter 29, Skanda. 

(3) Skandam, Vol. 11, B. IV, chapter 1.1. etc., has 

been extracted entirely from Padmam, Vol, IV, chapters 90 to 93. The 
Skandam retains 54 verses out of 126 of the Padmam. That the original 
is the Padmam is clear from a comparison of the texts. Interlocutors same. 

(4) Skandam. Vol. U, Book IV, chapter 34, repeated from Padmam, 
Vol. IV, chapter 97. Verses rearranged. Znterlooutora same. Last Vrittam 
of the Padmam paraphrased Into an Anustubh in the Skandam. 

(5) Skandam, Vol I, Book I, ohapter 33. 

Padmam, Vol. IV. chapter 147. The Padma text has adopted this chapter 
from Skandam. The episode in Skandam occupies 63 verses. That in Padmam 
47. About 16 verses left out and the remainieg repeated from Skandam. 

In both, the chapters are continued according to the context in each. 

<6) Skandam, Vol, II, Book IV, chapter 12, 

Padmam, Vol. IV, 47 a few verses common. 

(7) Skandam, Vol 11, Book IV, chapter 32, and a portion of chapter 33, 
are repeated in the Padmam, Vol. JV, cliapter 25, with this difference that a 
portion of chapter 33 of Skanda appears as the first portion of Padmam, 
chapter 125 and that a portion of chapter 32 of Skanda appears as the second 
portion of Padmam, chapter 125. There is a third portion in Padmam 125, not 
found in Skandam here and a portion of Skandam 33, not found In Padmam. 
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(8) Skand&mi Vol. V, chapter 3 aod a little of 4. 

Padmam, VoL 111, chapter 14, <^(44^ Episode; chapter 3, and 7 
verses of chapter 4 of Skandam repeated lo Padmam, chapter 14, which is 
very long and deals with other mattera also. 

(9) tvSkandam, Vol. VI, chapter 336; Padmam, Vol. 1, chapters 
27 nnd 28. The account in the Skandam closely follows Padmam which is 
more elaborate. Several verses common. Several left out from Skandam. 
Rest paraphrased. 

(10) Skandam. Vul. Vll, cluptvr 166. 94copied into the 

Mahabharata. more verses added in the liharata. 

(11) Skaodam, Vol. V, Book III. chapter 2i ef seq\ Padmam 

many verses in common, chaps. 26 to 28, Skandam 

Several verses appear in Padmam which is briefer fX’ol. I, chapter 14 and IS). 
//ofe.^The Skanda version is fuller and more desirable. 

(12) Skandam, Vol. V, Book III, chapter 29. A few* verses of this 
repeated in Padmam, Book I, chapter 16. 

(13) It appears that the Xariiuida Khaodam of Padmam is abridged from 
the Kiva Khaodam (Vol. V. Book III) of Skandam. 

(14) hlahabharata, Hook I, chapter 116» (about Maodavya) is copied 
from Skandam, Vol. V. Boo k III, chapter 198. 

(15) The 108 names and seats of the Devi, vide Skandam, Vol. V, Book 
III, chapter 198, are repeated in the same form in the Mat6)*t Purana. 

Padraa and Mstsya Copies. 

Matsya, chaps. 5 and 0 ... Copied in 

Padmam Vo). .l,chtp. 6 


Matsya, chaps. 8 to 12 and about 9 \ 
verses in chapter 13 ... / 

Matsya, chaps. 14 to 17 
„ 18 to 21 


M 3, ,, 7 

.. J, „ 8 

„ 3, „ 9 

M 3. »• 10 

M 3. „ 11 


(A few of Matsya verses left out; a 
few original verses found in 
Padmam.) 

Matsya, chap. 23 and the first 54 1 
verses of 24 ... 1 

Matsya. chap. 43. from 6th verse to end 
Matsya, chap. 44 from 14th verse to*) 
end; chap. 45, chap. 46, chap. 47 • 
from 1 to 127 verses, and again J" 
from 168 to 181 ■■■) 

It 


« 3, „ 12 

•• 3, „ ,, 

„ 3, ,, 13 
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Matsj'a, from chaps. SS to 60, inclusive Copied in 


Matsya, from chaps. 61 to 65, eacept 
as to a few verses of chaps. 64 and 

Padmam 

M 

Vol. 

II 

3, 

3, 

chap, 24 

ST 

M 22 

. 65 left out 

Matsya, chaps. 69 and 70 

... 

„ 

>1 

3, 

M 23 ‘ 

„ 71 and 72 

... 

,1 

M 

3. 

„ 24 

M » 73 to 92 

• • • 

,, 

„ 

i, 

21 

„ H lOO to L02 

* * * 

• » 

M 

i. 

„ 20 

M u 103 

•»» 

.» 

»» 

1. 

.. 40 

M „ 104 

• * * 

.. 

.. 

1, 

„ 41 

M « 105 




1, 

M 42 

M M 106 

* * . 

It 

► , 

), 

,. 43 

M M 107 

• •• 

»t 

M 

1, 

„ 44 

r. M 108 

< 1 4 

It 

M 

1, 

45 

M 109 

14 4 

II 

,, 

3, 

1. 46 

.. .. tio 

4 4, 

1, 


1, 

M 47 

Matsy’a, chaps. 112, except 
few verses at end left out 

as to a 


». 

1 , 

M 48 

Matsya, chaps. 113/114 consist of' 
excerpts io some disorder taken 
from Padmam, which here is 

- M 

M 

1 , 

M i/4/5/6 

briefer 

Matsya, cbap, 121/122; 
verses common with 

...j 

several | 

,1 


„ 

11 .t 


Matiya, cha^ 146| from verse 41' 
to end of that ch^ter; chaps. 
147, 148, 149. [About mfi: 
Taraka. In places the Padma 
version is briefer. Some Matsya | 
verses left out. Some varied] ) 


(Copied closely io Skandam) 
Matsya, chap. 150 except a few 
verses included in 

(But all the verses up to No. 50 
repeated in Skandam. From the 
51$t to 93rd. bulk of the verses 
repeated In Skandam. From 
94th down to end of chapter 
closely copied in Skanda. The 
whole chapter in Matsya com¬ 
prises 243 verses.) 
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Matsya, chaps. 151*152-153. (Re**) Copies in 
peated in Skaodam with occa* I Padmam 

sional variations aod addition of | 
e:ttra original verses.) These „ 

chapters left out in Padmam 
except dosing verses of chap. 

153. t.e., slokas 222 to 229. 

Matsya, chap. 154. 

The bulk of the verses from 1 to31 ... „ 

From sloka 32 to 444, Padma copy") 
is dose, except as to a few verses 
left out. From 445 to 486 left out 
from the Padma copy. From 486 
to end, that is 588, Padma copy „ 

continues. The original and the 
copy on this particukr topic both 
end here. 

(The bulk of the verses from 1 to 31 
not copied in the Skandam which 
has its own matter up to 45th 
verse. From there the Skanda 
copy is resumed.) 


Vol. 3, chap. 39 


M t) 


>1 •> >• 


40 



40 


A/ota.—tn the three instances collated next above, it is a commcn copy 


beheecn the Matsya, Padma, 

and Skanda Puranas. 

Matsya, chaps. 161 and 162 (except a 
few verses at close) 

Vol. 

3. 

chap. 42 

,, ,, 163 from verse 25 to end 


M 

,, >* 

. „ 164 to 167 and 168 

ss 

M 

. 36 

„ 169 to 173 

ss 

)) 

„ 37 

„ 174 to 178 

M 

M 

38 

„ „ 186 to 194 (except 1st 7 

verses in 186) Padmam. 

n 

1 

„ 13 to 21 


Note .—So far as at present known to this writer, 208 out of 520 Folio 
pages of Matsj'Am repeated in the Padmam. 


Karaaimha Puranarn and Padmam, 


Narasimha Puranam. chap. I 



Much of Repeated in Padmam 

up to verse 35 and 
from there closely to 

end .. ... Vol. 1, chap. 1 & 2 

Several verses „ 3, ,, 3 

Most of the verses „ 3, „ 3 

Several verses „ 3, „ 3 






m 


Narasiinha text— chap. 64 from 8th verse to 60 Vol. 4,chEip. 81 

betrays copy from 

Padmam. Some versea between 

61 to 95 ... „ 4, „ $1 

And again from 96 to 
end ....•»••• .. 

Mataya Repeated in the Mababharata. 
from v'erse 53 of chap. 24 of Nfaisyam to end of chap, 42 
of Matsya, traaacribed into the Hharata, Hook I, chaps. 69 to 87, chapter 
for chapter. Some ej(tra verses added in the HharatA in almost every chapter 


about 23i pp. of Matsyn copied into the Bhcirata. 


(U 

Padma Repeated In the Mahabharata. 
Chap. 81 of Vol, 111, M., VanaParva 

Padmam, Vol, 1, 


oi Hhacam (Calcvitta edition) ... 

Chap. 10 


„ 82 up to 40 verses 

„ n 


„ 82 from 40 to 52 

12 


„ 82 from 52 to 88 

„ 24 


„ 82 from 88 to end 

M 25 


„ 83 from 1 to UO 

to end. 

„ 2t> 


83 from 111 to end 

,. 27 


M 84 * 1 to 34 verses 

.. 28 


„ 84 „ 35 to 81 

32 


.. 84 82 to end 

38 


„ 85 

whole 

39 

(a) 

Chaps. 4 to 12 of ^'ol. VI, Bhishina Parva 



Geography... .,, 

Chaptered to 9, 

(3) 

chapters, 100*105 and 2 verses 

of 106 of Calcutta 

(4) 

edition, Bharata, copied from Padma, 

The Bharata, Book 13, chap. 98 

copied with occA* 


sionai transpositions of words from Padnia, Vol. 4, chap. 27. 

Note,—Bharata, Book 13. chap. 98 is «gftin copied in the same hook in 
chap. 235- 

(5) Padma. Vol. IV, chap. 28. 

Verses 1 to 4 reappear in the Bharata, Book 13, chap. 100 
(Dravida copy). 

Verses 5 to 19 reappear in chap. 9i Bharata (Dravida copy). 
The Famayana and the Mahabherata. 

The description of the actual rite of the .Aswfirrjedha in the Mah a bharata, 
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Book H, was copied from the corresponding passages of the Kamayana. The 
Bharata specialist was evidently pressed for time. He appropriated the 
Ramayana matter» but had recourse to a trick, which is as amusing as it is 
paltry. 

Sanskrit being a highly inflexional language, the position of the words in 
a sentence does not alter the sense of the passage, and there is hardly any¬ 
thing like syntactical regulation. The BharaCa writer of the Aswamedha 
f portion, re*arranged the words of several of the Rama^'ana slokas in such a way 
as to put the readers off the scent and manufactured his Aswamedha all right. 

The Uttararamayana. 

.\ late fabrication- Contains some matter copied from Narasimha Purana, 
some from Padma Purana, etc. 

To make a comparative* study of the Puranas, to determine their proper 
place in Sanskrit literature, and to extract from them whatever may' be of 
permanent value, it is necessary to form a school of Pundits working under 
systematised supervision. Kvery Purana and Upa*Pufana re«3uires to be care¬ 
fully and accurately indexed. 

Next after that, a common concordance for all these Puranas would have 
to be constructed as preparatory to further study. It is not until then that 
' we can obtain Ungible results in this branch of research. We shall then 
know hotv much of these boohs is genuine, how much is spurious, bow much 
should be preserved as valuable, and hov' much can be suffered to perish, 
without detriment to the advancement of knowledge. 

It is a work that would require a large monetary endowment: but the 
money wotild l>e well spent and the labour well bestowed. The task would, 
when cheerily taken in hand and duly brought to a close, redound to the 
glory of the prince or nobleman on whom the grace may descend. 


REVIEWS. 


“Liie and Times of Chalukya Vikramaditya VI ” {in Tamil) 

By A. V. VBNKATAKAMA A WAR, fiSQ., M.A., L.T., 

Asiistaat Lttturir in Hithry, Qtiten Af(try's Calltgi far W$meu, Aiatirnt. [lie. /,! 


IN this work the author hAS digested the materials scattered over nearly lMrty*erght 
diAerent sources, as enumerated in the list of books consulted, concerning one of 
the very illOighted periods cf South Indian history and interpreted them as we 
should expect from a scholar of the author's culture and patient industry. What 
most appeals to the reader is its Tamil garb. Those going through the periodical 
lists of new publications registered In the several provinces that appear hi the 
several Government Gasettes must be painfully aware of the paucity of similar 
efforts in the vernacular and though to English readers the addition of maps, 
charts, genealogical tables and such other devices for the better understanding of 
the subject is a familiar feature, they are welcome innovatloni in the Aeld of 
vernacular publications, and to preient<day readers are almost Indispensable. 

The study of the reign of this great Chalukya king Is important as Ailing 
a gap in the history of South India in the pro*Muhammadan period, about 
which European orientalists are not tired to note the paucity of materials or the 
comparative uoimporlance of that which they have recovered. But a perusal of the 
brochure under notice will show full well that this king's reign was neither un¬ 
eventful nor unimportant. It gives us an idea, a fairly clear Idea, of the character 
of a purely Indian administration of the country prior to the introduction of 
foreign InAuence Into It. 

The period covered by the reign of this prince (1076 to 1127) corresponds 
approximately with the time of the labours of the great Vaishnavite reformer of 
8outh India Sri Ramanuja who lived from 1017 to 11S7 and as such must be of 
interest as affording an insight Into the condition of the country and manners cf 
the people cf that time. In that light the Afth or the Inst chapter of the book 
affords very inspiring reading. 

That the dry bones of archeology which was, till recently, and is even now 
very often, employed In the amiable task of conjectural fixing of probleinatio chro¬ 
nologies should have been made to yield a vivid and readable picture of the state 
of the country, its people and its government at this period is a service for which 
all true lovers of the real Indian History should thank the author. But we. In the 
Kannada country, of which Mysore is at present at any rate the crest-jewel, cannot 
avoid a regtct that this account was not written in Kannada by a Kannada man as 
this sovereign's greatness reflects the glory of the Kannada country, 
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Tbe author's st^le is litenrj without pedaotry. ll is ess;, jet difoifled. We 
commead the work for the sceepiance of (be I'uail reading public «:tb s hope 
that the author will give us more sucb pictures of our past ostioaai life which we 
are sure was neither tame nor inglorious. 

B. R. 


Annals oi the Mysore Royal Family. 


Wk beg to acknowledge wlfb thanks the reedpt of tbe two volumes in Xannsda 
of the Annals of the hfysore Royal Family presented to tbe Society by the 
courtesy of His Highness tbe Msberaja of Mysore. Of the two volumes, Vol. I 
wos published lo 1016 and contains the important events Of history connected 
with each of the ruling moasrebs of tbe Royal Painily of Mjsorefrom tbe tine of 
the founder of the family iu A.D. 1S71 down to tbe overthrow of Tippu Sultan 
and the instellatioo of His Highoess tbe Maharaia Sri Ifriaboaraja VV&diyar 
Bahadur III in A.D. 17S9. Tbe Annals are based on materials recorded jo a Kanna* 
da manuscript written about the middle of tbe 19th century by order of His 
Highness and deposited in the Palace Library. 

The book is wrltteo in a popular and etuactlve style, the langusge beiog 
chaste and intelligible. Tbe ontstaodiog events of the reign of each king are so 
well brought out that their perusal not only rouses curiosity tad enthusiasm but 
also patriotism and pKde. There are twelve chapters io tbe book, each containing 
the leading events of each king. At the commencecBeat of each chapter the dau 
of the birth end inscaJIation of each king, (be naoaes of his consorts and of the 
issues he had by them are given which serve as a good introduction to the subject. 
The entire volume is full of ioformatioo so ioterestiog and inspiring that every 
Mysorean that reads it la fired with a geouioe pride in tbe glorious aebieveaenti of 
the scions of tbe Mysore Royal House and is animated by a lively sense of pst* 
riotlsmforthe country of his binb that can boast of such a brilliant record. Though 
Mysore is such a compact little State as compared with the vast continent of India 
that surrounds it, yet it is astonishing how its historical vicissitudes closely Mlov 
those operating on the vaster area with evolutions characteristic of national grcvlh 
and decay. 

Deeds of chivalry and valour, acts of beoev^eace and piety, policies and 
problems dictated by far*saeing statesmanship snd deep administrative insight and 
events that lead up to culmioating prosperity on tbe one hand and that bringdown 
to harrowing adver»ty on tbe other are as striking In tbe history of the Mysore 
kings as they are of emperors and rulers of the lodiaii Empire. Mysore history Is 
not a history of dull and dead uoifonnity but is full of varied changes making it 
as interest I r\g as that of any other country. 

The conspicuous examples that have contiiboled largely to this great faistorica] 
tradition of Mysore are those of Yadujaysr. tbe founder of the royal family, of 
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Raja Wndiyar, Ranadbira Kantcerava Keraaaraja Wadiyar, Chikkadevaraja 
Wadtyar aod Kiiahoaraja Wadiyar III. Sut above all these stands the shining 
example of devotion^ self-sacrifice, foresight, courage and will of MaharanI 
Lakshmawmanniavaru, whose masterly policy restored Mysore back to its ancient 
rulers and made it possible lor us to enjoy the blesslni^s of the rule of their 
successors at the preseot time. 

Volume II of the Annals was published last year and follows the style and 
tenor of its coinpaoton volume. It gives a rousing picture of the wonderful 
forbearanoe, suffering and passive heroism displayed by this Maharanl who was 
the saviour of Mysore in Its direst hour of need and is replete with every detail of 
the pious deeds of the sage dike kirig» His Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur Ill and of the administrative work of the British CocnimssJon that ruled 
Mysore from A.D. 1881 to A.D. 1881. Reference is also made with becoming 
gratitude to that high minded British justice that gave back Mysore to the 
descendants of Its ancestral rulers in A.l>. 17&9 and chat prevailed again against 
odds in A,D. 1881. 

The volumes before us are veritable mines of informatiou and give a lucid 
and succinct account of the historical events of Mysore up to the Installation 
of His Highness Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, the late lamented father 
of our present beloved Maharaja. His Highness Sri Krlshnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur 
IV. No Mysorean can fail to read them with sustained pride and interest from 
cover to cover and all Kannada knowing people will find them not only edifying 
historically but also informing as standard Hteriture. 

Rajakaryaprasakta Mr. B. Ramakrishna Kao. the retired i’alace Controller, 
has edited the volumes and t more capable, loyal end patriotic gentleman could 
hardly have been appropriately selected for the task. He has taken 
considerable pains in ransacking the libraries of the ?a!ece and the Oovernment 
and piecing the necessarily fragmentary Information he could glean from them 
with other available sources sod presenting us such a readable historical account 
of Mysore. As a great, loyal and devoted servant of His Highness the Maharaja, 
he has now the pride and consolatjcn of having earned the approbation of his 
royal master by publishing these books. In addition, he has also the satisfaction 
of bringing out a work that will stand as a monument to his devoted service to 
his king end country. 

The volumes are very neatly printed at the Government Branch Press at 
Mysore with fifteen illustrations in Vol. II. 

- B, P. 

journal of the Department of Letters, 

Calcutta University—Vol. IX. 

'I'Hg Journal before us maintains the high level set by its predecessors in the 
field of Indian research. Prominent amongst the articles in this issue are 
"Ancient India" by Professor Sylvain Levi and " The Fotpressiveness of Indian 
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Art'’ by Dr, Stella Rramrisch. Tboae oi us wKo have bad the opportunity of 
hearing them tn the Daly Memorial Hall will gladly welcome these papers which 
make very instruciive reading. Processor Levi rightly points out how it is 
necessary for the NVest and the East to co-operate with each other (ot their mutual 
good. While paying a just homage to the valuable pari played by India iit the 
past, the professor uDheaitatlogly iovites the reader's atleotioo as to how India 
haa suffered in the past by isolatlOD. As regards the paper on Indian Art, it is impoS' 
siblc in this short review to touch upon the several phases of the subject dealt 
with by Dr. Stella. Beginning with a preliminary survey of the development of 
art in general, the learned doctor explains ibe distinctive characteristics of Indian 
art and the meaning which the Indian nrtiit conveys by his representations. Then 
*come in order the relation of creative art to nature, influence of myths over the 
devclopinent of fenus, space, rhythm and evdution in Indian art. 

The other papers in the Journal are not less interesting and instructive. An 
attempt is made by Dr. Kcmachandra Rayaebaudhuri to draw up an outline of the 
political history of India from the accession of Parikshit to the coronation of 
Bimbisara. The sources relied on are the Vedas, the Brahmsnas and the Vpanlshads. 
In view of the fact that among Hindus It la the practice for one’s descendams to 
be named after him, it Is doubtful If it Is possible to identify tbc particular per* 
sonages and build up a history on a reference to the mere mention of the nemes 
in the works relied on. But let us hope that we will be nearer the truth than 
before by the lead given in this paper. W'e invite also the particular attention 
of the readers to Mr. B. K. Bhaitacharya’a “A Brief Survey of Sahitya Shastra" 
which deserves serious study. 1'he other articles by Pr. Susbil Kurnar De and 
Messrs. Bruce Hannah and Aroon Sen are examples of earnest and scholarly 
endeavour. 

T.S. 


Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Western Circle. 

F9r tkt jt4r $rtt Utnh 


Thk report is a record of satisfactory work iu spite of the frequent changes 
in the personnel of officers of the Departmeot. The Superinlendent was able 
CO spend on tonr 176 days in the year and to inspect some of the isonuiaeots 
in (be Ahmadnagar District which had not been visited before. The results 
of the explorstiOB work conducted in the course of these tours are given in 
part IV which is well worth study. Under origioal research, we are told that 
the Superinicodent's article on the coreparisou of the letters of the Hathi^npha 
inscription of Khsravela and the Kauagbat inscsiptioo of Queen Nayanika 
was completed and will be published io the Memoirs of the Arcbeolo^cai 
13 


of ludin. Wu ca^rly look forward to this promised puUllcalion 
also the monograph on the mooumenis of the aocioiit Chedi country for which 
materials are stated to have been discovered dtiring the recent tours, ft is obssrv* 
cd thet the grant of the Government of India for conservation work has fallen 
down by 8,500. We caonot but too strongly emphasize the importance of the 
work of conservation of ancient monuments which la I lie one and the only way of 
preserving ancieet art Intact. We hope the Government of Indlci wUI be able to 
make a more liberal grant during the coming years when they will not have the 
necessity of facing dehcK budgets under Improved conditions. 

I'.S, 


“South Indian Shrines“. 

HV P. V, JAGAJUSA AVVAR. KSQ, 


TiiH book before us Is an enlarged and revised edIUun of a book under tliu same 
title published sonw lime ago by the same author, We need not say that the 
author has taken greit trouble In bringing together the scattered of 

the several shrines. 'I'he present edition is of particular Interest to the people of 
Mysore as, unlike its predecessor. It deals with some of the Imporlaitt shrines and 
archaic temples in Mysore. The book will serve as a valuable guide to the Euro* 
pean tourists towards a belter understanding of Hindu ideals. 

Considering the number of plates used and the bulk of the book, lie price, 
fis., R$. 6 a copy is very moderate. Ihibihhers are Vest & Co., Madras. 

T.S. 


Subscriptions and Donations received during the 
quarter ending March 1923, 


Name. 


Messrs. 


Vol, 


A. I‘. 


P. S. Govinda Rao, Mysore .. Xlli 

A. S. Woodburnc, Madras ,, 

‘1*. Ahdul Khader. Tumkur ,. 

H, K. Veerabasaviali, Kotar Gold Fields >, .. 

B. Krishna lyeni'ar, Secuhderabad .. ,, 

K. Devanathan, Bangalore .. 

A. Madliava Iyengar. Bangalore 

Co), r. A. SVipwith. Bangalore .. 

M, Arunachala Iyer, Bangalore .. ,, 

Thomas Leishman, Bangalore .. 

H. Lubeck, Bangalore .. ,, 

B, A, Saletore, Udipl .. ,, 

J, A. De’Ro2ario, Bangalore 

Dr, J- J. Sudborough, Bangnlore ,. ,, 

B. Venkoba Rao, Bangalore .. ,, 

Dr, H, E. Watson, Bangalore 

K. Chandy, Bangalore .. 

K. P. Mcron. Bangalore 

B. Subrahmanya lya, Mysore .. 

Rev. M. B. Taylor, Bangalore 
B. Balaji Rao, Bangalore 

P, Narayanasami Iyengar, ,, 

K, Krlshnamacbaiya, Tinipad ,, 

V, H. Vader. Chikodi Pcw»l ., ,, 

T, S. Ramanaihan, Sattur .. 

Librarian, Indian Teachers' Association, Bangalore 
Chief Secretary to Government for the copy sent to 

Private Secretary co the Dewan, Bangalore „ 

Dr. Leslie C. Coleman. Bangalore .. 

Rev. A. R. Fuller, Bangalore .. .. ,, 

J. R. Isack, Bangalore •• ,, 

S. Abdul Khaleck, Srlnivasapur 

M. P, Somasekhara Rao, Bangalore ,. XII & XIII 
M. Sundara Rao, Cdipi XIII 

M. S. Ramachar, Kolar ,. ,. .. 


-.300 
-.300 
..300 
-.300 
-.300 
.. 0 0 0 
..500 
-.500 
..500 
..500 
..500 
..800 
.. 5 0 0 
..500 
..500 
..500 
-.500 
..500 
..300 
..500 
-.500 
..300 
..300 
-.300 
-.300 
-. .“I 0 0 

..500 
-. 5 0 0 
.,500 
..500 
..300 
.. 30 0 0 
-.300 
..300 
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N&me. 

Vol. 

RS. 

A. 

l*. 

Meases. 

C. Dorasaini Iyengar, BangAloie . 

. XIII 

.. 6 

0 

0 

Mehrjibbai Ncsherwanjl Kuke, Bombay .. 

M 

.. 3 

0 

0 

K. Ram* Pi.sharotj, Trivandnim 

1 s 

.. 8 

0 

0 

E. P. Metcalfe, Bangalore 

XU & XllI 

.. 8 

0 

0 

Cowan Hclburn, Bangalore .. 

XIII 

.. /) 

0 

0 

Rev. J. B. Buttrick, Bangalore 

1 s 

.. fi 

0 

0 

Librarian, Scoltlsli CKurches College, Calcutta 

ss 

.. 3 

4 

0 

M. K. B. Oowdor, Ooty 

s* 

.. 8 

4 

0 

Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govlndaroghava Iyer, Madras „ 

,, 8 

0 

0 

K. T. Bhaahyam lyeogar, Bangalore 

IS 

.. 6 

0 

0 

B. Vasudevamurthy, Bangalore 

1 s 

6 

0 

0 

P. Bhadrlah, Auantapur • 

II 

.. a 

0 

0 

P. G. D’Sousa, Bangalore 

IS 

-- 

0 

0 

Mies A. E. Nash, Bangalore .. 

IS 

.. 5 

0 

0 

Peace Memorial Asaociation> Ananiapur .. 

SI 

.. 8 

0 

0 

K. Matthan, Bangalore 

1 

.. 5 

0 

0 

U. V. Ukshmana Iyer, KuUalam 

II 

.. 8 

0 

0 

G. Paramailvayya, Bangalore 

as 

b 

0 

0 

Doiiglia M. Reid« Madras 

)S 

.. 8 

0 

0 

C. Kriahnamurthy, Bangalore 

SI 

.. b 

0 

0 

H. V. Narayana Rao. Bangalore 

II 

.. h 

0 

0 



Books presented or purchased during the quarter 
ending 31st March 1923. 


The Government of Mysore. (MuzraJ Department)— 

Sacred Jiooks of the East, Vols. I to 9.11, 12, Ift, 16, 18, 20, 21. 28 to HO, 
as to 80. 

Sri Ramachandra by Aonie Sesnnt. 

The Great War by Annie Hesanl. 

The Elements of Church History by the Rev. B. Rice. 

Early Chrlitianiiy by S. fi. Slack, M.a. 

The Varieties ot Religious Experience by William James. 

The Chkf Secretary to the Government of Mysore-. 

State Administration Report for 1921*22. 

Census Superintendent in Mysore— 

Census Report of Mysore, 1921, PaKs I and 11. 

The Palace. Mysore— 

Anuals of Mysore, Parts 1 and II. 

Mysore State Papers, Parts I. II and IV. 

The Registrar. Calcutta University- 

Report of the Registration Fee Committee. 

Report of the Government Grant Committee. 

Minutes of the Senate Meeting of the Calcutu University held on 18tli 
November and 22ncl December 1922, 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol, IX, 

The Registrar, Madras University— 

University Calendar for 1923, VoU I. 

Superintendent of Archaeology. Gwalior— 

Gwalior Fort Album. 

Superintendent of Archaeology, Trivandrum— 

Travancore Archeological Series, Vo). Ill, Part i. Stone find Copperplate 
Inscriptions of 'Fravancore with 26 plates by K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, 1*,a, 
Superintendent of Archaeology. Western Circle. Poona— 

Progress Report of the ArcbtBological Department, Western Circle, for the 
year ending 3tst March 1931. 

Superintendent, Government Printing. Madras— 

Anacda Ranga Pillay’s Diary, Vol. VIII (from May 1761 to December 1763), 

Smithsonian Institution. Washington— 

Documents relative to the Origin and History of the Smithsonian Institution 
by William J. Rbees. 

Biographical sketch of James Smithson 1897. 

The Natives of Kharga Oasis, Egypt, by Dr. R. Ales Hrdlicka. 

Arcbteological Investigations in New Mexico, Colaxado and Utah by J. 
Walter Fewkes. 

The Races of Russia by Ales Hrdlicka. 

Archsological lavestigatlons at Paragonah, Utah. 

Upper Yukon Native Customs and Folk-lore. 
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Preliminvy Survey of the Kemains of the Chippewa Settlementa on La Pointe 
Island, Wisconain. 

Smithsoian Geo^aphical I'ablea by R. S. Woodword. 

Ceoloey and Paleontology by B. K. Emerson. 

Journal of Proceedings of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Jnstituiion 
for the years I$S7^8, ldS8-89.1889-90, 1890-91, 2891-92, 1693, 1394,1807, 
1698.1899,1900.1902,1908,1904,1905.1906,1907,1909, and 1911 to 1021. 
Annual Reports of the Smithsonian Institution for the years 1916 to 1920. 
.'^dminislratio^l and Activities of the Smithsonian Institution, WAshington, 
1917. 

The differentiation of menhind into racial types by Arthur Keith. 

IVo types of South Western Cliff Houses by J. Walter Pewkee. 

New archcologicil lights on the origins of civilisation in Europe by Sir 
Arthur Evans. 

The Art of the great Earthwork Builders of Ohio by Charles C. Willoughby. 
On the Race History and Pacial Characteristics of the aboriginal AmericanK 
by W, H. Holmes. 

A conititutional league of peace in the stone age of America^The league of 
the Iroquois and its conatiiuticn by J. N, B. Hewitt,) 

The origin and beginnings of the Czecho Slovak people by Jindrich Matiegka. 
The opportunity for American Archmoiogical Research in Palestine by James 
A, Montgomery, 

Ojlbway Hahitacions and other structures by 1>avld J. Rushnell, Jr. 

History in Tools by W. M. Vlfnders Petrie. 

Excavations at Te]l-E]>Amarna, Egypt, In 1918-14 by Ludwig Borchsrdi, 

Prciented by— 

Mr. D. B. Rentachendra Mudaliar (Author)— 

History Of the Mudnliars in Kannada, 

Dr V. 8. Sukthankar Poona (Author)— 

Studies in Bhasa.” 

Mr. A. V, Venkatarama Ayyar, M.A^ Ib.T., Madraa (AutJior.) 

The life and times of Chalukyn Vlkramaditya VI. (in Tamil) 

Mr. Jamehedji Edulji SakUtwalla, Bombay— 

Research into Early Iranian History from the Epics of India— 

?re Achaemenian Zoroastrlans in Hindustan by Erireh .Ardeiar Parakh, 
Omar Khayam" by J. K. Saklatwalln. 

G. C. Wolfe, Bsq. C. B. B. (Author)— 

Collection of War Medals and Decorations, 

The Cambridge University Press— 

Vijayadharmasuri- Mis life and work, by A. J. Sunawala, 

Mr. P. V. Jagadiaa Ayyar (Author)— 

South Indian Shrines (RevfseC edition). 

By Purchase- 

Cave Temples of India by James Pergusson and Burgesa, 

Tree and Serpent Worship by James Fergusson. 

An Historical DiiQuiaition of India by \t'illiam Robertson. 

History of Hindu Civilization by Raouchandra Chosha. 

A note on the Ancient Geography of Asia by Nobin Chandra Das, 

*’ Greek Refinements'' by W. H, Goodyear. 

Mythic Society’s Journal, Vol. VIII. No. 3, and Vol. IX. Nos. 1 and 2, 
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THE KEMPE GOWDA CHIEFS. 

Bv B. PuTTAiyA, Esg., B.A, 

(A Paptr htfort ih% Myihic Sod tty.) 


Kbmpr Gowda is a great historical name in Mysore and a household word 
cherished with pride and veneration in the tract of country over which the 
family held sway. This tract was known as Yelahanka Nad or Yolahanka 
country from the fact that the originator of the family first settled at 
Yelfthanka, now a small town eight miles north of Bangalore. After gradually 
extending his power all round, Kempe Gowda styled himself Yelahanka Nadu 
Prahhu or the Lord of the Yelahanka country. This title was successively 
assumed by his successors so that this line of chiefs became known as 
Yelahanka Nadn Prabhus. 

These chiefs ruled as vassals of the Vijayanagar kings paying tribute to 
them until their power waned. Thereafter they paid their tribute to the 
Mahrattas and the Musalmans before they were finally overthrown fay the 
Mysore Rajas in 1728 A.P. 

Tradition says that one Kanabhivc Gowda, a native of Alur village near 
Conjeevaram, migrated with his seven brothers and their families in seven 
carts and settled down at Avati, a village near Pevanahalli, about 25 miles 
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north-east of Bangalore. The reason for the migration is stated to be, accord* 
ing to one account, famine* ; bat according to another,t it was for the sake 
of preserving the parity of his family stock by safeguarding the chastity of 
his daughter, Doddamma, from the molestations of a vagabond chief whoutis 
harassing her that Ranabhire Gowda took to flight. God aided the fugitives 
jQ a miraculous way irv .effecting their escape safely ; for uhen their further 
progress on the way whs barred by the river Pnlar which vias running in full 
ffood, Doddamma invoked the aid of the family God and prayed that if she be 
virtuous, Mother Ganga might be gracious to her and show her a svay out; 
whereupon the waters subsided and left a dry bed till the family crossed the 
stream. It then rose in flood again barring the w‘ay effectually ngainst the 
enemies who were pursuing the family. 

Whatever the reason for the migration, it appears that sometime after 
they had thus settled down at Avati village, the brothers separated from one 
another, each to find out n n%w settlement fot* himself. Jaya Gowda, the 
youngest, settled at Yelahanka and lived there for 15 years, i.e., from A.D. 
1418 to A.D. 1433. It is from this Jnyu Gowda that the famous Kempe 
Gowdas were descended. 

There are many chiefs in the line who bear the surname “ Kempa.” 
There is & reason given for this. Jaya Gowda's son Gidde Gowda had no 
son and he vowed to his family Goddess Kempamma that if by her grace ho 
were favoured with a son, he would distinguish the cliild’s name by the 
appellation of her revered name. His pra>*er was fulHlled by Divine Grace 
and he named his son Kempananjn Gowda.1 Many of his successors, out 
of gratitude to the Goddess who saved the family from extinction, similarly 
adopted the practice of prefixing their name with the word Kempa so that 
persons bearing the same name occur very frequently in the genealogj'. But 
the names of three Kempe Gowdas among all the others stand forth pre¬ 
eminent. For the sake of convenience, they w'ill be designated as Kempe 
Gowda 1, Kempe Gowda II and Kempe Gowda III and though some confu¬ 
sion is caused on account of the identity of names in assigning the achieve¬ 
ments of each chief bearing this name to the right man, yet the narrative of 
each chief's rule as gleaned from the available sources ma)* be stated to be 
sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 

Kempe Gowda L 

Kempe Gowda I, who ruled from A.D. 1513 to A.D. 1569, isthemost 
famous of the trio. He was much favoured by the Vijayanagar kings, 

• M«mo)n of Myiofo, Vol. H, Hislorietil Memoir 0 /Unngttiore. 

T Mysore GssetUer, 1SS7. Vol. II, p. 20. 

t Memoirs of Mysore, Vol. II, Hitlorketi Memoir 0 /Oangalore. 


Ktishnara)’a and Achntharaya. He founded modern Bangalore by erecting a 
raud fort in A.D. 1537. It is said that one day while be ^vas out on mspectbn 
he entered a village called Sivanasamudram, 10 miles from hU capital, and 
struck with the site as being ideally situated for a city, he decided to build 
his future capital on that spot. The foundation was laid in an auspicious 
hour and the fort was completed svilli four batteries. It is said also that at 
this spot he saw a hare suddenly attack his dog. The strange event at once 
convinced him that it indicated warrior ground fit to raise a fort upon,* This 
tradition is not inconsistent with that associated with the founding of capitals 
of large kingdoms on warrior ground, such as. Dorasamudra, Hadinad, 
Vijayanagar and elsewhere, 

It may be stated here in passing that the Bangalore which he thus built 
was not the traditional City of Beans, as many imagine. The true " City of 
Beans ” or rather the true '* Village of Beans " is a village situated three miles 
north of the present Bangalore near Hebbal where the village Kodigehalli 
now stands, which used to be known as “ Hale Bengaloor " or old Bangalore. 
Nor is it likely that the king who was served with cold boiled beans and who 
n.imed the village after those beans is Kempe Gowda as is generally believed 
but, if at all, it is Veera Ballala Raya 11, a King of the Hoy sale-Ballalas, 
who lived about 300 years before Kempe Gowda. Even this story is now dis¬ 
credited on account of the discovery by Mr. Narasimhachar of an inscription 
dated about A.D. 900 at Begoor, a village S miles south of Bangalore, in 
which the word Bcngaliira or Bangalore occurs, from which he infers that the 
story which connects Ballala Raya with Bangalore maybe given up.t Though 
the romance that has clung to the name of Bangalore has thus disappeared, yel 
it is not improbable that there was some glamour connected with the name 
at that period, because Kempe Gowda preferred to name the new village he 
founded as Bangalore. It is still pronounced and written in Kannada as 
Bengaluru (tS o rt tfd). 

The erection of a fort by Kempe Gowda pleased his liege lord Achutha 
Raya immensely, and he granted him the enjoyment of 12 hoblis (groups of 
villages) yielding a revenue of 3(5,000 pagodas. These vvere annexed to 
Bangalore and the money derived therefrom was employed for charitable pur¬ 
poses. Kempe Gowda thereafter extended the town, opened out the pettas, 
encouraged the artisans and merchants to settle there and made it his capital. 
A pathetic story of self-sacrifice is told in connection with the erection of the 
main gate of the fort which is worth recording. It appears that the gate used 
to come down during the night every time it w'as set up during the day. 


* UsiDoirs of Mysore, Vol. II, HiitarUal accamt of HAltasoor. 
t Mysore Arcliaeolosicsl Report. 1914-25, p. 
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Kemp« Gowda was pusded as to the reason of this strange phenomenon but 
one day he had a dream in which he was told that, if he offered a human 
sacrifice, the gate would stand. He was in a dilemma and was worrying 
hifflseH as to what to do, when his daughter-in-law, Lakshmamma, who had 
heard of the dream, offered to sacrifice herself before the gate but the father- 
in-law would not assent to such a proposal. But Lakshmarnma unable to 
look on indifferently at her father-in-law’s uneasiness, worry and loss, stole out 
once at mid-uighi and presenting herself befom the gate of the fort, offered - 
up prayera to bestow fame on her father-in-law and beheaded horself. There¬ 
upon the gate stood and Kempe Gowda moved by Lakshmamma's godlike 
nobility of mind and self-sacrifice built a temple for her at Koramangala, a 
village east of Bangalore, near Ulsoor, installed her effigy there and arranged 
for her worship which is conducted even to this day." 

Kempe Gowda was a pious man, a great devotee and a generous donor, 

He built a number of temples at Bangalore which are even to this day great 
places of pilgrimage and endowed them with liberal grants of villages, lands 
and agrakaras for their perpetual worship and up-k««p- All of them are 
wonderful works in design and execution and strike the imagination by their 
magnitude. The Gavi Gangadhareivara temple and the village of Gavipur in 
which it is situated were built by Kempe Gowda and also the large perennial 
lake, Kempambujihi tank near the temple, which he named after his family god* 
desi Kempamma. The picturesque scenery and the natural beauty amidst 
which, the temple, the lake and the village nestle, arrest the attention of 
visitors and impress them with the grandeur of the place, The temple is 
erected over a cave m a rock. In the compound of the temple stand two 
stone umbrellas, a stone trident and a stone drum representing the emblems 
of Siva who is worshipped in the temple. They are all over 12 feet high, 
standing on a rock apparently without any foundation, each being cut out 
of a single piece of stone, as though to testify to the God’s grace with which 
Kempe Gowda was favoured in erecting the temple. 

A little to the right of this temple is the well-known Hosavungudi temple 
where Basavesvara, a colossal bull over 11 feet high is worshipped. It is 
recumbent in posture and beautifully cut out of one huge rock sUnding upon 
another rock. This temple was also built by Kempe Gowda. God is stated 
to have appeared to him in a dream and desired him to build the temple. 
There is a small tank behind the temple from which the river Vrishabhavati 
is supposed to rise and flow from under the feet of the bull westw'ards, accord¬ 
ing to an inscription on the pedestal of the buU.^ Kempe Gowda threw a bund 

* Mr. V. S, Saminatha Mudaliar*s Kannada pamphlfii on Ulaoor Temple. 1905. p. 4. 

t E-C.Bg. 70. « il|,S49ahpoton 
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across this river near Gavlpur and built the Kempambudhi tank referred to 
above. 

In the vicinity of BasavangudI, Kempe Gowda built four smaller shrines 
to the guardiaris of Basavesvara» vis., Dodda Vighnesvara, Anjaneya, Nandis* 
vara and Mallikarjuna. Vighnesvara, the elephant God, ia over 13 feet high 
and is carved on a huge rock; so also the other Gods which are all of great 
magnitude. 

< Besides these temples* the Somesvara temple at Halsoor and the Channi* 

garayaswami temple in the fort were also built by Kempe Gow’da. As 
in the case of the temples at Gavipur and Basavangudi, the Ulsur temple 
is said to have been built as a result of a dream in which God appeared 
and directed Kempe Gowda to erect the temple with the money found buried 
under the earth. Kempe Gowda accordingly dug the earth at the spot mention¬ 
ed by the God and found a lingain and a large sum of money with which he set 
up the and built a temple over it. He allotted liberal grants for the 

performance of the worship of the lingain nnd built a village round the temple 
and granted houses to Brahmins-* 

Annual festivals which attracts large concourse of people are regularly 
held in all these temples even to this day. Kempe Gowda endowed them with 
allowances and liberal grants for meeting the expenses of the annual festive 
‘ celebrations- In addition to the temples, he constructed three Agrakarams or 
rows of dwelling houses as gifts to a number of Brahmins who undertook to 
offer worship to the Gods above stated.! 

He erected the four famous watch-towers, one in each of the four direc¬ 
tions of Bangalore, to indicate that the City he intended to build would in 
time to come extend as far as those towers in all directions—a prediction now 
come true. The towers occupy such conspicuous portions around Bangalore 
and are so beautifully built as to arrest the eye at once. One watch-tower is 
on a rock on the Ulsoor tank bund on the east and another is likewise on a 
beautiful chain oi rocks on the bund of the Kempambudbl tank on the west 
A third towards the north is on the rood to Hebbal near the Hebbal liffe 
range and the other to tbe south on a rode in the Lalbagh. At the foot of 
the watch-tower in tbe Lalb^h is erected a tablet commemoratiog Kempe 
, Gowda’s reign and his prediction as to the future extension of Bangalore. 

The village and the sacred bill ol Sivaganga came into Kempe Gowda’s 
possession in A.D. 1550- When Kempe Gowda paid a visit to this sacred hill, 
be was inspired with pious and devout feelings and built a number of smaller 
temples, towere, choultries and rest houses and made arrangements for regular 


* Vide Fooloote on 

T Mw noirf ol UyMr«, Vol. II, Historical Mttnoir o/ Bangalore’ 
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worship and the celebration of annual festivals. Large improvemenrs to 
the main temple at much expense were also effected and a big ball was built for 
the transaction of public business which is even now known as Kempe Gowda's 
Hatara or audience hall. His portrait statue with hands folded in devout 
fashion is in the principal temple. An inscription, dated A.D. 1608, states 
that the statue represents '• Kempaya Gowda, son of Kempanacheya Gowda of 
Bengaluru, who is always making obeisance to the feet of the God Gang»* 
dheraswami.”* Four other inscriptions are to be found on bells presented 
to the temple by Kempe Gowda and the members of his family. For a des* 
cription of the Sivaganga Hill, the reader is referred to Mr, Harasimhaebar's 
interesting aocount in his Annual Report for 1914-15, pages 11 and 12. 

Kempe Gowda was apparently in great powder and influence by this time 
for he overstepped his limits as a feudal chief and established a mint and 
coined the Pagodas (Varahas) of Bhire Devar, his family God, without the 
permission of the Vijayanagar king, thus incurring the letter's displeasure. He 
was consequently imprisoned by Rama Rayar at Anegondi for five years, his 
territory being annexed and otherwise disposed of. But Kempe Gowda regain¬ 
ed the favour of the king through his friends and won back his territory after 
paying a heavy fine for his crime. He lived for five more years after he 
regained his liberty leading a life of charity and justice as before. He died 
in A.D. 1569, having ruled for a period of 50 years excluding the period of 
his imprisonment. 

Kempe Gowda was by birth a devotee of Bhire Devar which was his 
family God but latterly he adopted the worship of Shiva as he considered that 
there was no difference between Shiva and Shi rede vnru who was the son of 
Shiva. The fact tlvBt he built a temple to Vishnu in Bangalore Fort shows his 
cosmopolitan spirit. In his time, he suppressed the family custom of cutting 
off the two ring fingers of the women of his household considering this obser¬ 
vance incompatible with his dignity and high respectability as Lord or Prabhi 
of a large tract of country. In order, however, to keep up the traditional 
custom and to honour the ancient religious observance, he ordered the votive 
offerings of gold and silver fingers In place of those of flesh and blood. 

From the foregoing account it will be seen how great Kempe Gowda 1 
was. From a small settlement in the village of Yelahanlca, he enlarged his 
territories all round reclaiming jungles and founding villages. He also built 

09 OM a9BH9i4<n'3c<d 

From l])« dots gjv«D. W 0 ., A.t). lOOSit is rloobtfuJ whellior thii aeatu« NprOMn'i Ihs oriaiaal 
Kempe Gowdo I. be«AO»« Kempe Go^veU I raled onlj till A.D. 13W. But from Ihe pedigree gives, 
v/s,. thoi he wa» Ihe soo et ICeiopeneeheye Gowde, it would be Kempe Gowda I, usIeM there 
wM eoolbsr Kerapaneeheya Gowde descended from ibe original Gowda ot the same name. 
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for himself a capital at Bangalore, laying there the foundation of a tog and 
thriving city. Bangalore began to play a leading part in his day and after being 
considered to have been an impregnable fortress in important battles, it is still 
the centre of attraction for business men, tourists, gencrab and princes and 
others who come to Bangalore for a change of air as a health resort. Kempe 
Gowda was a devout and jjious soul, favoured by the visions of divine grace. 
His building activities were not confined to the foundation of cities only. He 
r- built and endowed numerous temples, towers, tanks and Agraharas. His 
catholicity was praiseworthy; his rule for ar unbroken period of 50years 
marked with charity and justice. It is small wonder then that the memorj' of 
such a great man is even now cherished by all people witli great respect not 
different from veneration, and is kept green in the sacred temples and tanks 
that he built. Though a portrait statue of his is to be found in Sivaganga, yet 
Bangalore is all the poorer for want of the visible representation of his like¬ 
ness, Bangalore, which is now the political and commercial capital of the 
State and w'hich is throbbing with the pulsation of all activities of the modern 
civilised world, had its future greatness fo^esl^ado^ved in the vision of the 
great farmer chief who left a tangible record of it in the four watch-towers he 
erected in the four corners of Bangalore. It is therefore very desirable that 
Bangalore should be adorned with his statue. It is a matter of much gratification 
that Mr. S. K. Narasimhaiah who has recently published a readable account 
of Kempe Gowda in Kannada is already interesting himself in the movement 
and it is to be earnestly hoped that bis eiTorts would be crowned with success. 

Kempe Gowda II. 

The next chief of importance, equally famou.s for his great and meritorious 
deeds, is Immadi Kempe Gowda or Kempe Gowda II, son of Kempe Gowda I 
He is stated to have ruled Bangalore for 55 years and managed both Bangalore 
and Magadi for 14 years and finally retired to Magadi on bis defeat at Banga¬ 
lore in A.D. 1638 where he died twenty years later.* If this be true, his 
reign would be an extraordinarily long one of 89 years, i.e., from A.D. 1569 
to A.D. 1658, which looks improbable. As if to support this improbability, a 
palm leaf manuscript recently discovered mentions that Kempe Gowda II was 
the grandson of Kempe Gowda I and that his ^ther was one Giddappa 
Gowda who ruled from A.D. 1556 to A.D. 1577.+ But the inscriptions that 
have been discovered so far make no mention of Giddappa Gowda but cloarly 
state that Kempe Gowda II was the son of Kempo Gowdi I and the grandson 
of Kempananje Gowda. 1 As we cannot obviously discard the evidence of 

• M«moir« of Mysore, Vol. II, fitfloricfi/ Nwiair 9fBenigahrf an4 Magadi. 

Senvrr o<o 

t E. C. InswipUoas, land 2 A.D. 1630 and A.D. 1670 respectively. 
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the inscriptions, we cannot but accept that Kempe Gowda II lived and ruled 
for fiO years unless there be other Kempe Gowdaa and Kempananje Gowdas 
between Kempe Gowda ! and Kempe Gowda II, 

Immadi Kempe Gowda like his father achieved fame by founding now 
villages and extending his territory, building more temples and tanks and 
making gifts of lands and houses to the Brahmins who were to maintain the 
charities by pious worship- Of these the Kempepura Agrahara near Bangalore 
and Ivarakandapura Agrahara near Hassarghatta were the most important 
grants made In A.D. Id05. 

Kempe Gowda improved the Somesvara temple built by Kempe Gowda 1 
at Ulsoor by constructing seven enclosures with a shrine in each. He 
imported the celebrated Jakanachary (probahly’a descendant of the famous 
sculptor of the same name) from BelMr, according to tradition, and caused 
him to carve on all the walls the episode of the marriage of Parvati 
Devi with Siva called Girija Kalyana. The carvings consist of numereua 
sculptures and dgures of the Gods and Goddesses who attended the marriage 
including Brahma and Vishnu and the thirty-three crores of Devathas or 
inhabitants of the celestial world, The details of the assemblage at the 
ceremony are all carved in stone with a wealth of elegance, ornament and 
realism that one is astonished at the wonderful skill displayed in carving such 
intricate details on hard stone, Kempe Gowda gave grants for the perform¬ 
ance of the worship of the God and granted houses to Brahmins. A sculpture 
on one of the walls is supposed to be a representation of Kempe Gowda. 
Mr. Nara«imhacbar saj's that the temple is a good specimen of Dravidlan 
architecture with s lofty Gopura.* Ho dug a tank near Kempapura Agra* 
haram at Bangalore and named it after hii forefather Gidde Gowda. This is 

* Tb«r« a Mnflici oi oplition t< to >vbleh K«inp« Cowes it woo tbst bulU tho SoroosvArs 
lomplo at UUoor. In tho Momohi of Myooro, Vol, 11, under th« cbspMr hosdod *'Hluorlcsl 
Hemeir ol Banfslori, " it ia »tsiod thti '*Binsdl IConpo Cowd* eroctod tbo Somoowsr Pofods nosr 
HsloMorand endowed it with looie elI<^^vsnoe•’' bolio (be ume Memoir onder thebeeding "TIJe- 
tOfieeJ Account of Halecoor end Pegotb" it le euted thsl' *Kempe Cowda who wee the heedmen 

of (be rilltge of YelUhanlte,.cut down the Jongte.invited the eon of jeVenechery 

............expended grm eum of money on building e Pegod. wltb seven tncloeoret with templee." 

Mr. Rice has followed both these vgreiou ; for on pe^e 22 ol the Myeore Cuetteer. Vol. 11, 1697. 

be ftlalee that "Immadf (Immadi or the second) Kempe Gowda....erected tbe SomecvAra 

pagodeet Halaeur. ' wtikh agreee with the former acooont while on page 72 of tbe Mine volume 
he hea published an account tl)at mainly agrees with the latter accooat. In a Kannada parspblet 
pnbllehed m 1909 by one Mr, V. S, SaminUha Mudaliarof Ulioor on "The Origin of the temple 
of Sri Somesvara Swarol of Uleooc'* it ie etated that Jayappa Gowda built a wooden temple, thti 
his son Ciddappa Gowda pulled down the wooden etrnclure and built only the Garbhagri>‘0 
(inner shrine), that liia son Kempanan^ Gowda crectad the present beaoiiful Hittitopa tad lfeiva~ 
fw«ige, and Sri KaroaLsbiamma'I tenple and towers, that bis aon Muroraadi (?) Kempe Gowda 
constructed tlie Prakara (compouod) and tbe mais gale and that hie eon Jaya (?) Kempe Gowda 
built tbe lofty cower over tbe gate. Mr. S. K. Naraatniiab oa the other band states in bis book 
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the tank which now supplies water to the Blony Mills. It is never known 
to have run dry. He also built another tank named Caranji Kere or Tank 
of the Fountain so called from a fountain In the bed of a tank from whence 
he brought water to the Bangalore Fort. The Fort Centre Road running 
from the south gate of the fort near the City Institute straight to Basavan* 
gudiaod Tata’s Silk Farm traverses the bed of this tank. In A.D. 1623 he got 
possession of Magadi and Savandroog in the following manner r-^Having 
learnt that Savandfoog and the territory round Magadi which had been 
administered by the Viceroys of Vijai-anagar Kings had been usurped by one 
Talari Gangappa Naik on the death of Viceroy Chikka Raj who left no male 
issue, he collected a force, marched against him and killed him and took 
possession of the country. A story is told that Gangs solicited the aid of 
Kempc Gowda promising to give him the fort he had built at Magadi, should 
they both succeed in subjugating tbe hill fortress at Savandroog. Kempe 
Gowda agreed to this stipulation and marched with an army from Bangalore 
in A.D. 1605 and joined Ganga at Gudemaranahalii from whence they pro¬ 
ceeded to the lower fort of Magadi where linmadi Kempe Gowda treacherously 
put Ganga to death in the gate of Jeebi Durvaja. When Ganga was giving 
up the spirit he told Kempe Gowda that God would take vengeance upon 
him for deceiving him and asked him to set up a stone Image of him on 
the tomb as a token of his repentance. Accordingly Kempe Gowda had a 
stoi^c imt^eof Ganga placed on the tomb.* 

Kempe Gowda improved the mud fort at Magadi, established a town 
there on a large scale peopling it with merchants and tradesmen- He repaired 
tbe fortress of Savandroog, and strengthened it with an adequate garrison 
under able commanders- This hill is 7i miles soutli-west of Magadi and is 
4,024 feet above the sea level. Its bottom is four miles in circumference. It 
is split into two peaks on top—one white in colour and the other black. There 
is a Basava on one of the highest peaks. On the top of each peak there are 
open spaces containing fruit trees and water chasms. The garrison consisted 
of 8,000 strong under four commanders. He managed this country along 
with Bangalore for H years and thereafter retired to Magadi on the capture 
of Bangalore by the Muhammadans in A.D. 1538- The cause of the capture js 
stated to be that a local chief, Raja of Sumakee Bagoor and Kempe Gowda 

"Mi.gadiKerop« GwdR*M«2. pag«62, tbiUhe present I»rg« Ism pis, lowsr, Pr^bara (cen- 
pound), Navarsngii and Sri IUtnaJ(ahi»rnmi.'s lsmp)e were all bnill by Iretaadi Kemps Gowda 
whils Mr.R. NarMimUacbM mai-slysaysinpara Sof his Aoaual Repert tot tbal "lh3» 

la^e (smpis. which is a good epscimen of Di-avidlan archiisctujs with a Jofty Gopnm. is said to 
bave bssn boill in the I6tb csntriry by Kemps QowdA, asculplote at the end of ihe wall le tbe 
r^bt of the inner entrance being ilwwn as rspreseniiog him." 

• Memc^ of Mysore, Vol, H, HUtortcai Mtinoin of Ua$eiii. 
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having quarrel led, the former went away to Bijapur to AH Adil Shah and brought 
Ranadulla Khan with a numerous army. The latter besieged Bangalore 
Fort and took Kempe Gowda prisoner, but he was subsequently released on 
his promising to pay an annual contribution. Thereupon Kempe Gowda ded 
with hia family from the fort of Bangalore and resided io Magodi under the 
protection offered by Savandroog- He ruled there for 18 years more paying a 
yearly tribute to the conquerors of Bangalore. From this lime onwards, he 
and his successors came to be familiarly known as Magad: Kempe Go^^’da. 

After settling down at Magadi he conquered HuHkal, Hiiliyurdurga, 
Utridurg:a, Bairandurga and Kunigal and vanquished Srirangaraya of 
Seringapatnm and brought a large booty of horses and elephants. He built 
the temples of Narasimhaswami nnd Veerabhadraawami at the foot of the 
Savandurgahill to its south and also a town called Nelapattana (meaning town 
below the hill} around them. Learning that Magadi was a sacred place as 
having been the abode of a sage Mandavya, he improved the .Sri Ranganatha* 
swami temple. Many inscriptions have been found round about Magadi 
recording the grants made by him of villages to Brahmins for conducting 
worship in the various temples. He devoted the revenue derived from his 
territory for building temples, tanks and other public charities and he ruled 
the country with great justice and charity and achieved great fame. The 
statue that is found engraved on one of the atones in the Hnlaur temple is 
supposed to be his. 

After Kempe Gowda II, there were a few among his successors who were* 
also called Kempe Gowdas. All were equally devoted to God and did many charit¬ 
able deeds. Of these, his son named Mummadi Kempe Gowda wTisa most pious 
men. He gave a number of villages and Agraharan \t\, charity to the Brah• 
mins in order that they might continue the worship of the Gods, and granted 
them several allowances also. He waa a very charitable ruler- In his reign a 
famine occurred and all the ryots flocked to liitn for protection and said that 
if no rain came down in a day or tvvo, they would Iwvc the country and take 
shelter elsewhere. Whereupon he pad fled them and prayed to God so intent¬ 
ly on V»ehnJf of hia people that rain came in torrents the next day and 
relieved the situation. From thenceforward the people called him “Male 
ICemparaya " (meaning Kempe Gov da who brought down rain) in remem¬ 
brance of his pious and virtuous character vhich called forth rain from the 
clouds. He built a temple Frawnna Veereshwra S^\am^ nnd a large tank 
Kempa Sagara near Magadi where there is an inscription dated A.D. 1676 
(Ma. 5). The tank has three fine sluices in the form of four-plllared 
Mantapas. He ruled from A-D. 165$ to 1678,* 

• M«iDojr9 oi iiyvjn. Vol, ll. Uevtoir/i o/Htingalore 
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Kempe Gowda LU. 

His gcandson aad the last of the illustrioxis rulers of this family was 
Kempe Gowda HI or Mtmimadi Kempaveerappa Go^s'da to give his full name. 
He ruled from 1705 A.D. to 172S A.D. He erected near Magadi the famous 
temple of excellent workmanship to Eswara in 1712 A.D. Mr, R. Narasimha- 
char describes this temple in his^Report for 1914* 15 as follows i—”The SomeS' 
wara temple situated about 1| miles to the of Magadi is now in ruins 
though built so recently as A.D. 1712 by Mummadi Kempaveerappa Gowda.* 
A fine Mantapa to the left of the temple is known as Kempe Gowda’s 
Hazara or ball and another to the right as dancing girls' Hazara. On one of 
the pillars of the front verandah of the latter hall is a figure about feet high 
of an old man wearing a cloak and leaning on a staff. This Is said to repre¬ 
sent the original Kempe Gowda, the progenitor of the Yelabaoka family of 
chiefs. Along inscription was discovered on the back inner wall of Qarbba- 
griba. It is dated A.D. 1715 and records the grant of four villages by Kempe 
Gowda III at the time of the setting up of the fing<j....The temple ha.s small 
towers at the four corners of the enclosure and a large pond, Kalyani, at some 
distance in front. To the soutb‘west of the temple outside the enclosure is 
a fine shrine of Basava with a good tower situated on a lofty boulder. It 
is known as Shikara Basava, and is a prominent structure. A Hight of 50 
steps leads to it and the Nandi is worshipped by Lingayats on marriage and 
other occasions.” Kempe Gowda also installed for worship the images of 
Cheluvarayasu'ami in Cheluvarayapete to the south of Magadi with the assist¬ 
ance of Srirangaoharya who had come from Sriraogam and of Varadarajaswami 
at Baichapura. The latter was built in order that bis mother who was too 
aged to pay a visit to Kanchi where the principal deity was Varadaraja, might 
worship the same God here. He established five Ungains in five different 
places aod granted several allowances for the feasts connected with those 
Gods, There is a Lingayat Matha known as Mummadi Gowda’s Matba in 
the same village with a Gaddige ora tomb of Lirig;ayat Guru in it. Mummadi 
Gowda most probably refers to Mummadi Kempe Gowda or Kempe Gowda 
in, who may have built the Matha. It is said that the chiefs of the Yelahanka 
family built 300 such Mathas in and around Magadi and endowed them. 
They also built and endowed Siva and Vishnu temples. The Lingayat 
Matha at Kempasagara is a fine building said to have been built by Kempe 

*Ii U & macier for tbonlrfulnMs and con^aiulation. howaver. that (h« Govarameot HU 
Hj^];n»sa ih« Uaharaja of Myaore have vnee ipTanted a 3QIB of Ka. 2.000 to sapplsmaoi iba collection 
of Re. S.500 made by 4 local committee presided over by Hr. Karnic KrisboafOurtbi Row, who 
is the descendant of the minUier of Kempe Gowda. This money ie to be ablUed for (be 
repair of tba temple aod for the iaipro\'eca«st of its siirrouodiBgs. The Government have Jso 
^ctioaed » granl of Rs. 25 per meoecre for the conduct of regolar daily worship in (be teiopU, 
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Gowda. One of the pillars of the front verandah has a figure about li feet 
high of Kempe Gowda exactly similar to the one at Somesvara temple at 
M^adi, He granted to His Holiness the Sringeri Swami the village of Seege 
Kuppa in A.O. 1724. He was a great patron of letters and many Pandits were 
at his court. A poem called Veerabhatiravijaya composed by one Ekambara 
Dikshitar was dedicated to him and contains some account of his family and 
a description of God Veerabhadra's festival. It is mentioned in this work 
that Kempe Gowda conquered Shahji and put to flight l^otirava Narasaraja 
Wadiyar of Mysore. 

Being conscious of the increased activity of the Mysore Wadij'ars who 
were gradually extending their territory by vanquishing the local Pallegars 
and knowing that the Kaw'abs of Sira had an eye upon his kingdom, Kempe 
Gowda ni extended and improved Helapattana tho town situated in the 
wilderness to the south of Savandurga and made it almost inaccessible to the 
enemies. It occupied an area of 10 square miles and was teeming with a 
varied population and palatial houses of the royal family and other officers 
extending from the top of one of the peaks down to the Veerabhadra temple 
at foot. It was defended by three forts and the hill by tw*o forts with 
numerous bastions. The outermost fort was guarded by eight commanders 
with ell ammunition and army in readiness. 

Kempe Gow^da usually stayed at Mogadi with a small retinae trausacting 
the business of the State but whenever ho bad an inkling of the approach of 
the enemy, he usedtoseek shelter in Nelaputtana arriving there by the main gate 
of the fort towards tho north*east. There was only one secret passage upwards 
to the white peak from Nclapattana which was narrow and precipitous. About 
half way up the pathway there ^Yaa a deep chasm crossed by a plank placed 
across it. In war time, the plank used to be removed leaving the chasm open 
so that as the enemy approached one by one, be was hurled to the unknown 
depths. It was a natural obstruction to the sKent of the Droog. The bastions 
of the fort in the hill command a fine view of the surrounding country ofieriog 
advantage to recoonoitre the movement of the enemy. Near these bastions, 
be built powder magazines, armouries, food stores and audience chambers 
and secreted his invaluable treasures in them. All his faithful officers lived 
in the third fort of Nelapattana at the entrance of which be built a beautiful 
temple of Sri Kasi Visvesvara. The entrance to the fort and the Vjsvesvara 
temple are intact now but the ruins of the town which reveal its former 
glory arc overgrown with jungle. On the site of the tou n are even now to 
be seen a large number of ponds and wells beariug witness to the existence 
before of dwelling houses of the town.* 

* Mysore Report and Ur. S. K. Naraaiiaiah'a JCfmpe Oow4a, 
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The ancestors ol Kempe Gowda were devotees equaJly of Siva and Vishnu 
and made no distinction between a Shiva and a Vaishoava. Consequently there 
was hearty co*operation and unanimity among all classes of his subjects. 
Kempe Gowda was no exception. But when unfortunately on account of his 
intimacy with a Lingayat woman by name Bbargavati he became a Lingayat 
and changed his Gotra from Chaturtha into Sadasiva,* there was a split' 
among some of his high officers, who >verc of both sects. Dodda Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar of Mysore became aware of this internal dissension and under the 
pretext of admiring and rewaiding the line horsemanship of one Muddappa 
Gowda, the foxirth of the HuUkal Chiefs and cousin of Kempe Gowda in the 
collateral line, sent for him to Mysore and bestowed upon him the name of 
Muddukrishnaraja Gowda after his own royal name and directed him to pay 
him a tribute of 500 pagodas. Shortly after, the Mysore king sent an invita* 
tion to Kempe Gowda himself to go to Mysore with a white elephant which 
he had in his possession but Kempe Gowda refused to do so.f Dodda 
Krishsaraja Wadiyar thereupon sent an army in secret under Dalvai 
Devarajaiy'ya who, with the help of the treacherous officers, stole into the fort 
by making a hole In the wall near Channaraya’s gate and captured Kempe 
Gowda’s most ^ithful and capable commander by name Veerabhadra Naik. 
The Gowda’s army fought valiantly but to no purpose. Kempe Gowda who 
was in Magadi having learnt of the capture of Veerabhadra Kaik entered 
Nelapattana through the secret door and prepared himself to hght the Mysore 
army but was captured by the Dalvai. Then the Gowda’s armies stationed 
ail over the fort, joined together aud fought gallantly but being unable to get 
reinforcements which the Mysore army easily got, were utterly defeated. 
The Mysore Dalvai then took possession of Nelapattana and Savandroog and 
carried away all the treasures accumulated there for over 200 years and 
removed Kempe Gowda, bis faithful commanders and some chief officers and 
their families to Seringapatam in 172S A.D. and put them all in restraint. 
He was never released and thus ended the great chiefs rule. 

The Magadi territory became Mysore territory thenceforward- Nela* 
pat tana became a heap of ruins. Kempe Gowda*s piety, devotion and 
selfless rule wtrt so beneficent that the site occupied by Nelapattana 
though surrounded by a fearful forest is even now a smiling land with 
trees and flowers, roots and edibles, the abode of many varied birds, and a 
quiet retreat. Annual feasts are held in honour of Gods Vqerabhadra and 

vUiottiiAftt earit ausasiSfSA atbiiaiAi 
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Narasimhasw-dini and man)' devotees flock there. The whole tract a])pcals to 
the imagination by its past glory and its present peaceful repose. The site of 
the Droog and the ruins of NcUpattana impress one with the greatness of 
Kempe Gowda» his heroism and prowess and inspires pride> reverence and 
patriotism bringing to mind the great deeds wrought by the heroic chief.* 

• Autograph Letter. 

I have been luck)* in discovering a palin«lvaf manuscript containing a 
pathetic letter written by Kempe Gowda III from his prison at Scringap&tam 
to his cousin Krisbnaraja Gowda of Hulikal near Magadi and sent to him by 
a confldential servant. Considering the greatness of the chief and the miser' 
able plight to which he was reduced> the pathos of the letter is really heart¬ 
rending. It runs as follows 

“ Our blessings to yon. We are doing well at Seringapatnin up to 
this ICth lunar Jay of the dark fortnight of Write to iii about 

the welfare of you all. As you know ws are subjected to this misfortune 
by the sport of God Somanaiha. Our health is at present In a bad state 
and there is every likelihood of death overtaking us scon. There does not 
appear to be any chance of recovery. At you are the only heir in onr 
family. I send you by Soma the chief insignia of royalty. Ije prudent and 
after making enquiries as to the state of our health, have the necessary 
obeequiee done. Other matters that ought not to be committed to writing 
you will learo from Sotna. Send some of your friends hwt.^Kmpayya'' 

The signature of the chief '*Kempayya" occurs at the end. The palmdeaf 
was sent to me by Mr. Chikkappayya, the present Pallegar of Hulikal, who is 
the direct descendant of Krishnaraja Gowda to whom the letter is addressed. It 
is a valuable find and a priceless heirloom. I hnve shown it to Mr. Narasirnhschar 
who has translated and published it In his Annual Report for 1922 on page 14. 
This record wakes up so many memories of a glorious past in which the three 
illustrious chiefs played such noteworthy i>arts that it car^not but be prised as 
a treasxire by the generations to come. I intend therefore to present it to 
the local museum ia the name of Mr. Chikkappayya for preservation as a 
precious relic of the ancient history of Mysore.! 

* Tolugv Msnovertpt sad Mr. S. K, Naruimiiih** H>!mpe (jyyfda. 
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* Qeneslogy of the Chiefs. 

A brief reference to the pe(iig;ree and chronology of the Velabanka chiefs 
may now be made. As has already been said, much confusion is caused by 
the chiefs bearing the same name so that \\'e are apt to go wrong not only in 
making up an accurate succession list but also in referring the various 
incidents and events in the lives of the Kecnpe Gowdas to the particular 
chief to whom they properly belong. But from the fresh information 
that has come to hand by means of two records that throw a flood of 
light in this respect, a fairly accurate list may be attempted. One of the records 
is known as " The Memoirs of Mysore, Vol. 11” written in 1807 which records 
the oral tradition extant at the time. It contains a fairly exhaustive account 
of the Memoirs of Bangalore and Ma^adi and gives the line of chiefs who 
rilled at Bangalore and Magadi before those places passed into foreign hands. 
The pedifree given in this Memoir continues the line given in the Mysore Gaaet* 
teerw'hich is the other record by three more chiefs. In the Mysore Gazetteer 
the line starts from Jaya Gowda (A.D. 1418*1433) and goes down four steps to 
Kempe Gowda 11 with Gidde Gowda (A.D. 1433*1443), Kempananebe Gowda 
<A.D. 1443*1513) and Kempe Gowda I (A.D. 1513*1569)intervening. Butin the 
Bangalore and Magadi Memoirs, the line is further continued three steps down 
from Kempe Gowda II (A.D. 1569-1658), r/ 2 ,,Mnmmadi Kempe Gowda (A.D. 
1658-1678), Doddaveerappa Gowda (A.D. 1678-1705) andMummadi Kempa- 
veerappa Gowda (A.D. 1705*1728) with whom the line ended. Thus accord¬ 
ing to these two records the line consisted of 8 chiefs beginning from Jaya 
Gowda in A.D. 1418 and ending with Mummadi Kempeveeerappa Gou'da 
in A.D. 1728 giving a total of 310 years during which the chiefs held swuy. 
This pedigree tallies with that given in a Sanscrit work cnlled Vierahhadra 
Vijaya, composed by Bkamlxim Diksliit who was the court poet of Mummadi 
Kempaveerappa Gowda, the last chief of the line, though it makes no 
mention of the first three chiefs mentioned in the above records, It corrobo¬ 
rates also the pedigree made up from the inscriptions by Mr. Narasimhachar 
and published on page 14 of the Annual Archaeolt^icai Report for 1922 so 
that with the help of all these four records we can draw up an accurate 
genealogical table of the Chiefs who actually ruled. The pedigree given in 
Veerffbhadra Vijaya gives a few more details of the brothers of the ruling 
chiefs which serve the important purpose of interpreting some Inscriptions in 
which the names of these brothers appear. The full genealogical tree of the 
chiefs as revealed by these up-to-date discoveries is therefore as follows 



Jaya Gowda (A.D. 1418-1433) 

Gidde Gowda (A.D. 1433-1443) 

Kampa Nanche Gowda (A.D. 1443-1513) 

Kempe Gowda I or Kiriya Kcmpa Gowda (A.D. 1513*1569) 
Immadi Kampa Gowda or Kam^e Gowda tl (A.D. 1569-1658) 


Mummadi Kempe Gowda Halaaa Immadi Hiriya Kampa Gowda 
or Mala Kamparaya (A.D. 16S8'78) moncionad in E.C. 12 Knnigal 12 



Immadi Kompe Gowda Dodda Vaerappa Halasa Channaveara 

G 0 wda (A. D. 1678* 1703) m an tioned I n 

E.C. Banga¬ 
lore 126 

Mummadi Kempavaarappa Gowda 
or Kampa Gowda HI (A.D. 1705-1728). 

I secured recently through the help of a friend a palm-leaf manuscript 
consisting of eight leaves, the 6rst six written in Telugu and the i‘amaining 
two in Kannada. The former gives the pedigree of the Yelahanka chiefs 
with soma details of each chief. But the pedigree and the dates do not at 
all telly w'ith those given in the Gasatteor, Inscriptions, Memoirs or Veera- 
bhadra Vtjaya referred to above. Mr. Harasimhachar to whom I showed 
the manuscript discusses this question on page IS of his Report for 1022 and 
also gives the principal contents of the manuscript. 

Collateral Branch of the Yelahanka Family. 

However, some important information which \vas not hitherto kuowm has 
come to light by means of this inanuscript. It is that-^Cl) Tiruvenkatacharya, 
the family guru of the chiefs, became a Sanyasi under the name of Dodda 
Parakaiaswumi and resided in tlic Matha at Seringapatam and (2) that 
Immadi Kempe Gowdn finding that there w'as some misunderstanding between 
his two sons Mummadi Kempe Gowda and Honnappa Gowda divided the 
kingdom between the two and made the larter ruler of Hulikal in 1634 A.D.* 
The family thenceforward divided into two branches, the Hulikal branch 

6sSandd;<e — Ktrimada Bnnuscri^. 
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becoming a coltacecal branch of the Yelahanka family. The pedigree of this 
collateral line as given in the Kannada portion of the palm*leaf and which 
had not been knoun and recorded before is as fdllosvs :— 

Honnappa Gowda (A.D. 1634‘1672) 

I 

Ankana Gowda (A.D. 1672-1600) 

Giriappa Gowda (A.D. 1690*1718) 

Maddappa Gowda alias Muddukrishnaraja Gowda (A.D. 1719*1761) 

Muddappa Gouda (A.D. 1761*18051 
Giriappa Gowda. 

The present survivor of this branch is Mr- Chikkappa)’va who calls 
himself Pallegar of HuUkal from v/hom this palm-leaf and the autograph 
letter of Kempe Gowda referred to above were obtained. 

Another fact which is brought prominently to notice in this palm-leaf 
manuscript is that the chiefs though born as disciples of Bhiredevar and 
Saivites had come under the influence of Vaishnavites so that Immadi Kempe 
Gowda built the central hall of the Rang;anatha temple at Magadi at the in¬ 
stance of his family guru Srinlvosadesikacharja. Honnappa Gowda of Hulikal 
bmneb had Aimay^'acharya as his guru. Dodda Veerappa Gowda made 
arrangements for the conduct of pooja by Brahmins at the instance of 
his guru Tiruvenkatacharya. Kempaveerappa Gowda set up Cheluvaruya- 
swami at Cheluvnra^'apete to the south of Magadi with the assistance of 
Srirangacharya and built the temple of Varadarajaswaml at Baichapura 
with the assistance of his guru Raghavaebarya.* 

On the whole, it may be said that the discovery of the palm-leaf 
manuscript and the palm-leaf letter of Kempe Gowda has served to extend cur 
knowledge of the evolution of the religious faith of the chiefs, of the causes 
that led to the downfall of the line and of the existence of the collateral line 
of the family that survives to this day. The manuscript further enlightens us 
that H}’der levied a tribute of 1,000 pagodas from the son of Muddukrishnaraja 
Gowda and Tippu annexed the territories in A.D. 1793 but on the fall of 
Seringapatam in A.D. 1799 Dewan Purnaiya granted him id A.D. 1804aSannad 
to the effect that land of the revenue value of 24 pagodas was bestowed upon 
him. This grant was rene\N*ed and perpetuated to his son and successors ^aod 
is even now in the enjo>'meot of the family of which Mr. Chikkappayya of « 

Hulikal is the present survivor. 

* Telu^ and Kaooada palm.leaf manaicnpts. 
i 



Authorities. ^ 

The onl>' source of information about the Kempe Gos'^das that was 
hitherto avaiJabie ras the Mysore Gazetteer of Mr. Le\%is Rice published in 
1897. TheaccouQt given there is necessarily short and is based on oral 
tradition and on the limited information furnished by some inscriptions which 
mention the names of some members of the pedigree and record the grant 
of lands, etc., for the worship of the Gods- Since then Mr. Narasimhachar 
made further investigations while on tour in Magsdi and Bangalore districts 
and secured additional information by coUecting evidence on the spot. Some 
new inscriptions, copper-plate grants and manuscripts were also secured by 
him. To his research we owe the detailed description of ihe temples built 
at Magadi and Savandruog and the pedigree made up by the inscriptions 
as given in his Annual Reports for 19H*15 and 1921-22. Krom the 
Sanscrit work called " Veerabhadra Vijaya ” composed by EkamharaDiksbitar 
of which mention has already beert made, corroborative evidence as to the 
genealogy of the chiefs has l^en secured. Prom the " Memoirs of Mysore 
described as " Extracts from the Memoir of a geographical, statistical and 
historical survey of the Mysore Dominions commenced on the partition of 
Mysore in 1799" and stated to have been recorded in 1807 much detailed 
information as to the doings of the chiefsi and their chronology has been 
secured. These records together with the palmdeaf manuscripts obtained 
from Mr. Chikkappayya of HuJikal referred to above have enabled us to 
recount the outstanding events In the reign of each of the leading Kempe 
Gowdas and to give a fairly complete genealogical tree of the family from its 
origin down to its overthrow, authenticated by dates not hitherto available. 
The accounts furnished by these sources have been further supplemented by 
some more material gloaned from (he Kannada work on Kempe Gowda pub* 
lished this year by wiy friend Mr. S. K. Narasimiah, the \s’ell*known enterprising 
Iccal merchant. The description of the town of Nelapattane and of Magadi 
built and fortified and extended b}* Kempe Gowdas II and III arc taken 
from his work. 

Cooclusion. 

But with all the new information that these records have furnished, it 
must be admitted that a history of the period in the modern sense of the term 
giving an account of how Kempe Gowda ruled, how the people fared 
under his regime and the nature of the society in his time is yet to be 
reconstructed. No doubt the country was in a primitive condition then and 
each Kempo Gowda was busy clearing (he jungles, founding nevv villages and 
consolidating the territory gained. The chiefs emplo^'ed the ^vealth amassed 
by them in the erection of temples, tanks and agrahcframs that stand even 


now as monumlnts of their piety and devotion. Unlike other heroos whose 
career is only too familiar texts in history who succeeded in founding kingdoms 
by leading mainly a life dedicated to plunder* rapine, force and terrorism, this 
House has been distinguished for piety, chant>' and generosity no less thnn 
for personal prowess and martial spirit. Leading peaceful and pious lives, 
dedicating their service to the God of their adoration and favoured l>y His 
grace* owing dutiful allegiance to the so\*ercign |x>wer and winning its approba* 
tion and revstird in return for faithful service rendered, the Kempe Gowdas 
have won an enduring name and fame as testified to by the many rock<ut 
temples, caves, tanks, forts and inscriptions thej' have left behind them as 
monuments of their beneficent rule. 


MYSORE AND THE DECLINE OF THE 
VrjAYANAGAR EMPIRE. 

{Continued fi'Otn the last isAue.) 

Bx Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iybwgar, M.a., Ph.D. 

{A Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 

The Deeth of Venkate. and the War of Succeasion. 

The emperor Venkata died in A.D. 1614 and this brought about a war 
of succession which arose out of Venkata's nomination of his nephew 

as bis successor. Venkata had msrried four or five queens and 

none of them had a son. One of them, however, a princess of the family 

of the Gobbfiri chiefs, seems to have brought up a bny'child and claimed 

him as her own son. The l)oy was allowed to grow up without Venkata 
making any effort to prevent the groNSth of this imposition as he seems never 
to have believed that the bo)* was her ow n son. About the time of his 
death he nominated his nephew ^rlrangn. who seems to have already for 
some time enjoyed the title Chikka*rgya orYiiva^rija fheir^apixirent). This 
^rSranga \s*as the second son of Venkata's elder brother Kama, the viceroy of 
^rirsngapattanam. He seems to have remained at court ever since the death 
of his father and it is just possible he w*os nominated Cbikka^rAya while 
yet the putstiN'e boy had not come into existence. However, it hsj^pened 
that Venkata allowed the pretence in regard to the latter to he kct>t u]) 
without putting an end to it in time. His nomination of SrfmngA therefore 
inevitably led on to the war of succession ns soon as some |>ou‘erful person or 
party should espouse the cause of the putntive son. The Gobburi chief 
JflfgarAya (not to be confounded with Jagadevnrftj'a 1) seems to have been 
either a brother or (he father of the GobhoH queen of Venkata. He seems 
to have taken up the cause of the putative prince, bnt was unable apparently 
to assert his claims with success while Venkata w'as aJive cr even soon after, 
^rlranga therefore quietly succeeded to the throne and perhaps ruled for n 
year, it could hardly be longer. Jagga had by this time gained the support 
of some adherents and when he was ready he managed to confine the emperor 
and his family composed of his wife, three boys and l^^o girls very closely 
in his palace and arranged to get all of them asseasinated. A loyal officer 
Yichama b}' name, somehow got wind of this plot and began to counteract 
this move, at Iea.n to the extent of securing one of the sons alive, so as to 
thwart fagga of the fruits of hia treacherous deed, if he could not prevent 


the deed itself* He w?t« not apparently in pojisession of sufficient strength 
to prevent the atrocity, but succeeded in smagglinf the second of the boys 
out of prison through the Msistancc of the washerman in the service of the 
royal family. YSchama looked out for assistance and could find only the 
N& 5 *ak of Tanjcte sufficiently \\-elIndisposed to the emperor to champion the 
cause of the young boy as o^insi the traitor Ja^ and his allies, prominent 
among whom were tlie NSyaks of Madura and Ginjee. Yachama therefore 
carried the prince ftucce8.sfully into safety toTanjore; prince RaghunAtha 
of Tanjore moving forward lo receive him at Kumbhakonam took him to 
his father’s capital. All the chiefs of the empire with the e.xception of 
Mysore and Ikkeri took up the cause of the traitor Jaggs, whose allies 
included a contingent of (he Portuguese as well. Tanjore alone espoused 
the cause of the emperor and a hard*fought battle at a place called Toppur, 
a little way above the Grand Anicut of modern times, was fought. The 
imperial cause woo and the fugitive prince Rama was anointed emperor at 
Kumbhakonam hs Kaghun.itha Nayaka of Tanjore. 

In this \\M of succession Mysore remained discreetly aloof. Two alter* 
native explanations of this aloofness seem possible. One is a feeling of 
disaffection ton-ards the empire, for which prima facU there is no reason. 
The second explanation may perhaps be that Mysore had lo keep on the 
watch against the movements of Bijapur in the north to take an active part 
on one .side or the other In the war of succession. This was probably the 
more likely explanation as Rflja Odeyar had really ever)' reason to be grateful 
to the emperor and had apparently nothing to gain by acting against tlie 
emperor- Whatever was the reason Mysore kept out of the war. Raja 
Odeyar, the ruler of Mj-sore. < 3 uiecly went on consolidating his newly ac« 5 ihred 
territory, and when he died later on, in the reign of emperor Kama, he 
bequeathed to his successor Chamaraja the nice point for decision as to what 
e>ractly his attitude should lje towards ihe emperor. The succession war left 
the empire greatly weakened ; and ihe emperor with the assistance of Tanjore 
had to carry on a war against each one of the principal chieftains of the 
empire to bring him into allegiance with hut little sac<’e3S as the disintegrating 
tendencies were too strong for his immediate success to Itave lasting influence. 
Chamaraja Odeyar carried on the consolidation work of his grandfather a 
stage further by taking advantage of tlie distress in which the empire was 
during the whole period of his reign. He gradually extended his conquests 
across the Kaveri and after a scries of wars acquired practically the whole 
of the viccroj alty of Channapattona. This he vas enabled to do as Rama's 
successor Venkata, another collateral cousin made the empire, if anything, 
weaker. The aggressive activity of the Mu ham mada os grew with years and 


the union of the Chtinnapan^O*^ viceroyalty with the territor/ of Mysore had 
the advantage at any rate of placing a strong power on the flank of march 
of aggressive Bijapur. With the accession of Kanthirava Narasa, Mysore 
activities grew more vigorous and he carried the frontiers of Mysore past 
the foothills on the south coming directly into contact with the territory of 
the H&yaks of Madura, thus initiating the period of constant war between 
Mysore and Madura. A few years nfler the acces.s5on of this hfysore ruler 
the feeble emperor Venkata died, and Srtmngn, the third of the name in 
imperial succession ascended the throne. » On his accession the empire 
adopted a more vigorous policy which carried him successfully forward during 
the first five or sIk years. 

Sriranga, end hie effort to revive the dying Empire. 

It was this ^rlranga, according to Jesuit testimony, that could look a 
little farther ahead and plan out a policy for bringing about a union of all 
the great feudatories in an effort to bring about a combination for the purpose 
of reviving the somewhat moribund empire. The Golkonda and Bijapur 
activities which had become fltfiil owing to the Moghul activities in the 
Dakhan had now begun to be somewhat more vigorous and the periodical 
invasions against Fenugonda had made the position of the imperial head* 
quarters at Penugonda wellnigh impossible. ^rlranga’s predecessor 
VenkaU, it seems, was responsible for the transfer of capital from Penugonda 
to Chandragiri. This meant that Chcindragiri became the habitual residence 
of the emperor. It was probably in this Venkata's reign that Ch&mar&ja of 
Mysore v'as allowed to absorb the Channapatta^t viceroj’olty without a 
protest from the emperor. When Srlranga therefore ascended the throne 
he had to curb the ambition of M^'sore and keep ft within bounds. He could 
perhaps be certain only of the active loyalty of Tanjore. Ginjee was fast 
falling into the hands of the Muhammadans and Shahjf's activities on behalf 
of Bijapur v\ere already bearing substantial fruit. He had therefore to work 
vigorously for securing the supi>orl of the Nfijak of Madura, at the time the 
great Tiruiimla Nii)'nka. The success or failure of the imperial ambition for 
Srlranga depended upon the attitude of Tinimala towtirds Mysore on the 
one side and towards the empire on the other. At this critical juncture for 
the emperor, Mysore proved to the country.! broken reed to lean upon and 
Madura delihcmtely adopted a policy of hostility to the empire. Srlranga, 
the emperor apparently began his reign under hopeful auspices notwithstanding 
the efforts of Golkonda to dispossess the empire of ns much of its territories 
in the Carnatic below the ghats as she could laj' hands on. From the 
commencement of the seventeenclr century the struggle had been in the 
region between Krishna and the Palar. The Golkonda aggressions began 
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with the stvuggU for the |>ossession of the Konij&vt^u district soon after the 
death of the great Krishnadeva. and graduallv extended in two directions, one 
along the coast as far as Udaiyagiri and Nellore, and another through the 
interior, which had advanced successfully as far as Gandikotta from which 
Penugonda itself could be attacked. The accession of the last Mir Jam la 
to power in Golkonda was marked by more vigour in the o^ierations in this 
region. Mic Jumla so far successful in his efforts that he began to regard 
this part of the Carnatic almost as his own hcf. and made every effort to 
extend it not only in tlie south, but even in the uorth, so much so that the 
province actually extended from liajahmuudri southwards to KaUbasti. 
This extension of the territory of Golkonda made the position of the emperor 
in Cbandragiif itself dangerous nud the capital had again to be shifted to 
Vellore. Early in the reign af Silranga Vellore had to stand a siege in which 
he had the assistance of Sivappa Kd^aka of Ikkeri, in oil probability under 
the rule of his predecessor. For the time the Golkonda forces were beaten 
back from .the walls of Golkonda, SrXranga felt be could go farther afield. 
It vvas apparently then that he clearly adumbrated his policy of bringing all 
the greater vicero 3 's under allegiance to him in a ('.ommon effort at dislodging 
Golkonda and Bijapur from their oeuly-won possessions. 

Daring the period that Golkonda was advancing along the coast, Bijapur 
had constantly striven to acquire possession of the southern Mabratta country 
and extended her authority along the coast through the Malai and Tu]u 
EUjyas of Vijayanagar. They successfully extended their overlordship as far 
south as Mangalore in this region. They then nds'anced through the plain 
districts of My.««re forming the province of Sira \v*hich was gradually extended 
southwards to take in practically the whole of the districts of Tumkur and 
Kolar and thus opened the way for the further advance into the plains of 
Arcot or further south according to circumstances. Tbe accession of Sbahji 
to tbe councils of Bijapur at this time supplied the organising capacity that 
before was wanting and the e/forts of Golkonda thereafter became more SUS' 
tained and assumed a definite shape. About the time that Golkonda laid 
siege to Vellore, Bijapur seems to have made a dash upon Ginjee and this 
combined action seems to have been brought about through the countenance, 
if not the active support, of the Mayak of Madura. That probably is what 
the Jesuit letters complain of as the unpatrioUc and ungrateful attitude of 
TirumaJa Nayaka of Madura. This was further complicated by Moghul 
operations in the Dakhao which assumed greater vigour in the later years of 
the reign of Shah-Jehan when Aiirangazeb became viceroy of the Dakhao. 
It is during this period of respite when the attention of Golkonda and Bijapur 
alike were turned lov ards the Dakhan that SarTranga could formulate his 


schemes with good chances of success. Such a scheme ^vd$ frustrated by 
what took place in Bijapur and Golkondu on the one side, and Madura on the 
other, Through the efforts of tho enterprising minister Mir Jumlaa marriage 
alliance was brought about between Golkonda and Bijapur so as to enable the 
twe to act together in the j>ursuit of a common policy and consequently, 
Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, instead of supporting the emperor wholehearted* 
ly in his effort at reviving the umpire, found it prudent lu the circumstances 
to thwart the ambitions of the emperor and play Into the hands of Bijapur, 
out of hostility to the advance of Mysore. The etnperor therefore found too 
little support among hia graat N'iceroys for the plans that he had formed of 
reuniting the empire, and, finding that nobody heart}' in his support, he 
had to spend a fe^v years os a fugitive in the forests on the l^orders 
of the territory of the Nfiy'ak of Tunjoro, wherefrom he appealed to 
M^'sore for assistance. According to Jesuit authority the Mysore Kija gave 
him asylum and treated him well for a few years, not to farther the objects 
of the emperor, but to satisfy his own ambitions. The emperor had therefore 
to flee again foraafety*, which safety ho found ultimately in the court of tho 
usurper ^ivappa Niyaka of Ikkeri. 

The relation betvveen Madura and Myaore, the guiding 
feature of this period of history. 

During the whole period uf activity of emperor Srtranga, the ruler of 
Madura was Tirumala N&^sika and his successor ChokkanAtha. Mysore was 
under Kanthlrava Narasa and Do^d^^svarAja. The Mftyakships of Ginjee 
and Tanjore were gradual)}' losing their importance: the first of these was 
occupied by the Bijapur troops and w ere handed over to the administration of 
Shahji; the second was under Vijaysr&ghava K&yaka, with whom ended the 
Niyakship, through a w'ar that came on between Tanjore and Madura early in 
the reign of Chokkan&tha. Tins war put an end to the H&yakship of Tanjore, 
which ultimately passed into the huiids of the Mahrattas as w'ell. During 
the whole of this period Madura was the leading southern power as yet oo> 
ininally feudatory to the emjnre, but hankering after complete independence. 
This idea of independence seems to have taken hold of the Niyaks of Madura 
beginning Muttuvlrappa onwards. We have the earliest indication of this 
teodeocy soon after the accession of emperor Venkata I, in \v'hose reigo 
Madura found occasion more than once to exhibit this tendency. One such 
occasion led to the practical independence of the Srlrang3pattai;ia viceroyalty 
and ultimately to the foundation of the state of Mysore under the present 
dynast}'. Throughout this period Tanjore stood fast in her loyalty to the 
empire, and v^’he^ the war of succession followed soon after the death of 
Venkata, Tanjore was practically the sole power that stood loyal. Among the 
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various chief taint who ranged themselves gainst the empire, the Nay ale of 
Madura was the leader. ' It had come therefore to be more or less the accept¬ 
ed policy of Madura to be hostile to the emperor long before the accession 
of Sriranga. In the interval between the war of succession and the accession 
of Snranga, Pijapur aggressions through what is now the state of M>-sore had 
become a normal feature and by opposing this aggression of the Mussalman 
power Mysore grew gradually in power, so that when Chimaraja slowly absorb¬ 
ed the viceroyalty of Chanrtapatt.inn, ihe empire looked on, ns a strong 
Mysore was an effective barrier to a considerable extent against tbe aggressive 
activities of Bijapur. The empire had its own wars to carry on to keep the 
aggressions of Golkondain chock. Oolkonda was so fat successful that dur¬ 
ing the first decade of Sriraoga’s rule she had mastered possession of the 
whole of the coast region extending almost from Madras northwards, and the 
empire was confined to the central block of territory* round Vellore and 
Chaodragiri. Mysore stood firm perhaps as far east as the river Kaveri. 
Between the frontier of Mysore and the actual boundary of the imperifll 
territory such of it as remained under the emperor—was a stretch of country 
which had come into the possession of Bijapur under tbe administrative 
organisation of one of their ablest viceroys, Shahji the Mahratta. It was 
about this time that Sri range matured his plan of uniting the remnants of the 
Vijayanagar empire whth a view to elective action against the aggressi\'e 
Muharnmadan powers of the north, a policv which was not without elements 
of success in it, if only Mysore and Madura could have throvs’n in their lot 
loyally In support of the empire. The main question to decide therefore for 
tbe two great feudatories of ijriranga was, what exactly was to the best 
interests of each in the circumstances. The alternatives before them were to 
throw in their lot with the empire and make a common stand, or each one 
to pursue its own policy to serve its own particular interests and leave tbe 
empire to its fate. Whichever of the alternatives happened to be chosen by 
the parties concerned, tbe ultimate idea must have been the ensuring of their 
existence and prosperity. Would Mysore live and thrive better as a member of 
the empire of Vijaj*anagar or ns a separate stale ? Would Madura go on and 
prosper better as a member of the empire or by herself alone? These were 
the questions that had to be answered in the adoption of a definite policy. 
Ij) order to answer these satisfactorily, they w-oxM have had to estimate the 
possibilities of success of the combination to bring about which ^rlranga was 
then labouring. Any combination that the Hindu powers might effect would 
bring on as a natural consequence a combination of the two Muhammadan 
states of Bijapur and Golkonda, As a matter of fact through ihe exertions 
of Mir Jumla a marriage alliance had been brought about bet%veen the states, 
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and the prospects were that they would adopt a common policy against the 
Hindu powers of the south, as it was absolutely necessary foe them to do in 
regard to the Moghuls under Aurangazeb In the Dakhan. It might well 
have appeared to the southern feudatories that, in the face of this combina¬ 
tion between the two Muhammadan states^ the projected combination of the 
Hindu states had little chances of success, but at the time such a conclusion 
would be reckoning without Aurangaaeb in the Dakhan. The period of the 
greatest activity of Aurangaceb against Bijapur and Golkcnda was just open¬ 
ing. It would be very difficult to imagine that Mysore and Madura had not 
a clean notion of the impending danger against the Muhammadan states, A 
combination therefore of the Hindu states had in it the chances of success. 
The real difficulty against such a combination was the liostility of interests 
between Mysore and Madura. Could the two work together for a common 
purpose ? That depended upon what the common purpose W'as and what 
the actual interests were that had to he sacrificed in the pursuit of this com¬ 
mon object. The common object w‘as the support of an empire which at the 
time might be regarded as effete. The interests that had to be sacrificed 
were the possibility of aggression and acquisition of more territory by each of 
the principslities for herself. If this policy of aggrandisement could be 
given up, enlightened self-interest and patriotism alike would have clearl)' 
indicated the policy of union as the course of action to be adopted by the 
two rival principalities of Mysore and Madura. This wm not apparently 
what appealed to them. The fugitive ^rlranga in Mj'sore was made use of, 
for only as a cloak, for the aggrandising schemes of Kan(h 1 rava Narasa. We 
have so far come upoa no evidence of the emperor having been in Mysore as 
s fugitive, but the Jesuit authorities state it clearly, and it is just possible 
in Che circumstaoces tliat the Mysore authorities thought it more prudent to 
omit reference to this incident which could not redound Co the honour of the 
ruler of Mysore for the time being. Xan(htrava Narasa's assumption of inde¬ 
pendence, at least an attempt at such, is dateable at 1648, when he issued a 
grant without any reference to the ruling emperor for the time being. The 
year 1646, the j earin which the empire was at its worst, ^rironga had to 
stand a siege in Vellore by the whole of the Golkonda furces. The siege 
was raised through the active exertions of ^ivappa N&yaka, the general of 
IkkSri. Perhaps it was this distress of the emperor that gave the occasion 
for the attempt of KantMrava Narasa. It is soon after this that we hear of the 
dash of Bijapur upon Ginjee. This operation on the part of Bijapur, with 
Mysore in its flank, would be ordinarily difficult to understand unless it had 
the countenance or active support of Madura. The complaint of the Jesuits 
that Tirumala Nayaka in\'ited Bijapur probably has reference to this period. 


Mysc« adopted "U policy which \v45 hardiy sympathetic to the empire and 
the imperial ambitions of Srtranga. The Madura Nayak adopted a policy 
of active support to the enemies of the empire for which the only explanation 
possible is his fear of the ag8:re$sions of Kanthirava Narasa, and therefore of 
hostility of interests as against the empire. Thus the two powders concerned 
adopted a policy, which the hostility of interests between them dictated, 
and that poUcj' proved unfavourable to the schemes of revival of the empire. 

With the accession of Kanthira^'a Narasa in .Mysore, the Mysore frontier 
had been brought to be co-term incus with the northern frontier of Madura 
through the conquest of the Channapatta^ viceroyalty in the previous reign. 
The first article of the foreign policy of Mj-sore must have been to keep oa 
the watch along the w'hole length of the Bijapur frontier with a view to 
prevent the possible aggressions from that side. On the other side the frontier 
extended along the foot-hills from Dhannapuri and Omalur through Dhara- 
puram to Palghat. an uncertain frontier and open to constant attacks from 
the Nayak of Maduia. Therefore, so far as the Madura Nayak was concerned, 
a most vulnerable at)d the really dangerous frontier happened to be this 
northern frontier and the most essential element of the foreign policy of the 
Madura Nayak was to keep the ambitions of Madura within bounds along this 
frontier. This would justify, if not necessitate, an attempt at concerted 
action between Bijapur and Madura as against M}‘Sore. If, therefore, the 
emperor sought asylum in Mj'sorc and if as the Jesuit letters say clearly 
Kan^hlrava Narasa gave that asylum, the Nayak of Madura \Yould be driven 
by that very act to seek the co-opcration of Bijapur. That perhaps was what 
accounts for the somewhat strange and thoroughly unpatriotic policy that the 
great Niyak of Madura pursued at this time. It \\^s already pointed out that 
^riranga must have become a fugitive after thu successful resistance to the 
Golkonda forces at Vellore. He must have sought and obtained asylum of 
Mysore sometime after, and this must have brought about the combination 
between Tirumala and Bijapur, which exhibited itself in Bijapur activities 
round Ginjee. There was for the time Tan jure between the outermost 
possession of Bijapur in Ginjee and the Nayak of Madura. This principality 
in the course of the next decade of Kanthlrava Narasa’s rule managed to 
maintain its independent existence by keeping up a doable front successfully 
against Madura and Bijapur. Kanthlrava Narasa was apparently very active 
between the period 1650 to 1659, a period during practically the whole of 
which the Moghul operations in the Dakhan were the most active under the 
personal direetbn of Aurangazeb. The activity of the Moghuls in the Dakhan 
must have diverted the attention of the Muhammadan states and left the 
immediate south open to the aggressive activity of Mj'sore. Kanlhirava 
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Marasa look full advantage of this enfocced tjuiet on his tiorkhern frontier by 
carrying on a series of successful operations not only to secure his frontier 
along the line already indicated which at a later period of history Sir Thomas 
Munro believed was the natural frontier separating Mysore from the territory 
of Madura. This assumption of hostility against Madura in a definite form 
by Kanfhlrava made the position of the emperor in Mysore utiacceptablc to 
him and made him move out of tbe shelter of My’sore to the protection of the 
N&yak of Ikkeri ultimately. That gave a new stimulus to the forces hostile 
to Mysore, who could now find a Justification for their hostility to Mysore by 
the pretext of their acting on behalf of the emperor. In the lost years of the 
reign of Kaiithlrava Narasa and of Tirumala N£yak of Madura, the wars became 
more frequent and w'ere conducted with unusual barbarity. It is these wars 
thit are described by contemporary European authorities as the " Wars of 
the NosesIt seems to be that the Mysorean forces set an example by cut' 
ting off the noses of their enemies, who fell into their hands alive or dead. 
The Madura forces retaliated with equal barbarity and on one occasion they 
are supposed tc have chased the Mysore armies to the walls of the capital... 
It is even said that Kan^hUava Narasa himself was mutilated by being strip¬ 
ped of his nose I This so far rests upon the evidence of the Jesuit letters 
only. Such barbarities are not usually ascribed to either armies in connection 
with their other wars whidh were many and might even be said to be 
frequent. We have not come upon any record of this on the Indian side 
either by the one party or by the ocher. It is impossible to say that such 
barbarities were not piCpetrated os the Muhammadan historian Kerishta 
records a similar incident on the occasion of the siege of Bidcr by the Kutb* 
Shahi forces of Hyderabad. The ** Naigwarics" as they are called are deS' 
cribed to have brought in noses and ears of thoir victims in their nocturnal 
attacks, in all probabiliC}’ Co earn the stipulated rewards, and no such is stated 
to have been offered either by Mj'sore or by Madura. Wc have however to 
remain content till more evidence speaks definitely one way or the other. In 
his last war against Madura, Kanthlrava Narasa advanced up to the walls of 
Madura itself when TirumaU Najnka was in his last illness. The capture of 
Madura vvas averted hy the timely' intervention of the forces of Ramnad, and 
the Mysore forces were beaten back successfully within the frontiers of 
Mysore. It was after this and in the reign of Doddadevaraja of Mysore that 
ii combination was brought about among the chieftains of the empire who 
took up ostensibly the cause of the emperor and made a joint Attack upon 
Mysore. The series of hostile operations which became consequent or this 
culminated in the defeat of the combined forces at Erode in the last years 
of the reign of Deva Raja when Chikkade\'ar£ja from his retirement at 
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Tirukkanambi offered to lead the kfysore forces against their enemies. In this 
battle figured practically ail the chieftains of the empire other than Mysore, 
and that was the last battle for the empire- The victory of Mj'sore in this 
battle put an end practically to the imperial ambitions of Sriranga, and 
although he lived on for six or seven years more, he was able to do no more 
to bring him any nearer to the object that he set before himself in life. 
The revival of the empire therefore was baulked b>‘ the efforts of Mysore and 
Madura each of which pursued its own polic)' of ambition and aggression 
occasionally setting up the emperor as a clonk to their own ambitions, lioth 
of them came out of the struggle victorious from the point of view of their 
individual interests. The empire was no more, and either of them could 
regard itself as an independent state. With the accession of Chikkadevargja, 
Mysore could regard herself independent both lo form and in fact, and so 
could Madum after the first few \ws of Tiruinala’s successor Chokkanitha. 

The Moghul Conquest of Bijapurand Golkonda. 

At the period to which we have arrived, the Vjjayanagar empire as such 
was no more a political entity, the only two Hindu states that stood out of 
it were Mysore and Madura. The viceroyalties of Glnjee and Tanjore had 
been absorbed by the Mahrattas in the great viceroyalty of Shahji which at 
this period was in the hands of his second son Ekojl otherwise called Venkajl. 
The Mahratta power u as rising to its zenith under Sivaji. The coast portion 
of the empire as far as Madras had been absorbed into the territory of the 
Sultans of Golkonda. The possessions of Bijapur were perhaps vaster than 
those of Golkonda, but she was troubled by the activities of Sivaji in the 
north-western part of her dominions. The Moghul activities in the Dakhan 
which began in the last years of the sixteenth century under Akbar had 
gradually been extending so that the Dakhan viceroyalty grew so much in 
extent and importance that it became the palatine viceroyalty of the 
great Moghuls throughout the long reigo of Shah-Jehan, who himself had 
been the Moghul viceroy of the Dakhan before. The Dakhan viceroyalty 
gradually extended its authority and ultimately succeeded in absorbing the 
territories of the Nizamshahi kings of Abmednagar and came into touch with 
the frontiers of both Bijapur and Golkonda in the north, and the Mahratta 
state of Sivaji in the west. In the last decade of his reign Auraogazeb 
the viceroy of his fether and was always inclined to pursue a policy of active 
aggression against the Muhammadan ^>owers in particular, and of the rising 
power of the Mahrattas. though all through this period he under-estimated the 
character of the rising power of Sivaji. In all his activities he was hampered 
by cross-currents of princely interests at headquarters, so that Aurangazeb 
had not exactly his own way. He had therefore to pursue a policy of diplomacy 
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as ^inst tbecouct, so shaping hi« course u( action as Co lead«OQ to extorting 
the assent of the empecoi to his definite policy of aggression, ending in the 
absorption of the two Muhammadan states. On the other side he bad to 
pursue a policy of division of interests betuceo the two southern states and 
sow’iug dissension among those loyal officers w ho were working in the interests 
of their masters, the Sultans of Bijaj)ur and Golkonda. B}' persistent efforts, 
both diplomatic and warlike, Aurangazeb uas ver^* near the accomplishment 
of his object when he was called away to the north to play his part in the w'sr 
ot succession \vhich ended in his accession to power and the imprisonraeot of 
his father. The first twenty years of his reign were occupied with various other 
items oi work that did not give him time enough to pa)' personal attention 
to the affairs of the Dakhan. The armies were sent under imperial princes 
and generals a2'*‘a)-s in twos, owing to the haunting suspicion that his own 
sons might do unto him what be did to his father. Even where he sent generals 
he sent them in pairs always w iththe set purpose of assured division of interests. 
Therefore during these twenty years of bis reign, an active policy in the Dakhan 
culminating in the absorption of the Muhammadan states was not possible. 
Another factor that contributed towards the same end was the ceaseless 
acUvity of the Mahratta Sivaji, and bis diplomacy which made him an ally 
of one of the Muhammadan states oc the other or both, but always 
acknowledging some kind of allegiance to Bijapur. In this state of affairs, 
it seems to have dawned upon Sivaji that now' that the Vijaj’aiiagsr empire 
was passing out of political vision he might satis!)' his own ambitions, 
religious and political, by assuming the role of the vanished Hindu emperor 
and standing before the Muhammadan Padbushah. as the recognized head of 
the Hindu South. It is probabi)* with a view* to this that he fell in with the 
ideas of Raghopant Han urn ante by whose infinence he got ir;to alliance with 
Golkonda, through its two Hindu ministers Akkana and Madana. Having 
secured bis*dank in this fashion Sivaji marched southwards as far as Tanjorc 
with a view* to gather the whole of the southern viceroyalty of his father and 
unite it with his own Mahratta state as part of a united empire, and if 
success attended, of perhaps bringing the other Hindu states also into the 
scheme. It w*as probable that .Vuiangazeb caught a glimpse uf this new 
ambition, and this knowledge perhaps gave point to his inveterate hostility to 
the Shiah Muhammadan states of the south. He therefore marched into the 
Dakhan at the head of the grand arm)* and succeeded ultimately in defeating 
the .Mabrattas ood keeping them, at any rate, w*ithin bounds and in extinguish¬ 
ing the Muhammadan states of Hijapur and Golkonda thus attaining to his 
life ambition of an extension of the Moghul territories to the uttermost south. 

In doing this he certain 1)* put an end to the independent Muhammadan 


powers of Bijap^br and Golkonda- What he was able to do against the 
Mahrattas only scotched the Mahratta power, and perhaps left it tempO' 
raril}* disabled but by w^y of permanent subjection he bad not gone far. 
Of the cherished pretensions of Sivaji however of bringing all the 
Hindu states of the south under his aegis, Aurangaaeb obviotisly had a glimpse 
as he seems to have received an embassy from Chikkade\-arija Odej'sr of 
Mj'sore apparently after the foil of Bijapur. It may be a little before or after. 
After the hill of Golkonda he sent out an cmbassj* demanding the submission 
<>f Madura. The emperor received the Mj'sore rtml>aswdor siutahly and 
dismissed him after a sjn months' stay, having spent upon him, according to 
one account, 2,000 jvigodas for the embassy recognising Chikkadevarija 
Odoyar as the ruler of Mt-sore, j)erhaps according to the Sfoghul notions 
under tlic suzerainty of the great Moghul. Madura was far too remote even 
from Goikoiula and was ruled by the Kavak Ranga Krishna Muttu Vimppa, 
who had just come out of the leading strings of his grandmother, the Regent, 
Mangammal. According to the Jesuit records Aurangiseb sent an elephant 
fully caparisoned bearing on the howdnh a slipper for the right foot and was 
taken escorted by a suitable guard in procession, u'ith the requisition that 
as soon as this slipper reached the frontiers of a Hindu state the ruler was 
expected to receive it with due form of roj-al ceremony as though he were 
leceiving the emperor himself or his royal representative, take the slipper in 
procession to his Durhat, there offer Naxir and disiniss it in acknowledgment 
of hi? subordination'lo the emperor. It came to ^amayavarma, five miles north 
of Srirangam, which marked perhaps the frontier of the Madura N&)*ak at 
the time, from which word w-as sent to fheNayak, The Nij-ak feigned illness 
and let the procession come on. It came to the banks of the Vaigai, wherefrom 
another message wos sent. Again he set up the same pretence and let the 
procession enter the fort and then the palace and come irt front of his Durbar 
hall where he had assembled his court and was holding his Durbar in state. 
When the elephant arrived in the front cottrt he got down from bis throne, 
took the single slipper from the back of the elephant, and shoving bis right 
foot in demanded angrily of the leaders of the embassy how it was that their 
Padushah could be so stupid as to send only one slipper, where a man required 
a pair to wear. The escort showed some hgbt, but the}* were easily beaten 
and driven away. According to the story Aurangaseb took no further step 
to enforce his authority over distant Madura after this dramatic episode. 
Aarangaeeb in all probability knew that his predecessor the Tc^hlak Miiham* 
mad's empire extended as far as Madura and salved his cousdenoe by this 
futile embassy and regarded himself as the emperor of the whole of Hindustan 
to the most distant south. 
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It Incomes clear then that out of the Vija^’anagai empfre which, as an 
empire, had now gone out of existence there stood forth only (wo Hindu 
states, Mysore and Madura. Of these Mysore with a politic prudence, for 
which good precedents could be quoted, submitted to the inevitable by getting 
into diplomatic relation of feudal subordination, which y-t^ at the very most 
quite nominal nnd thus saved herself. Madura defied and for the time kept 
independent. Auranga^eb himself did not proceed to the conquest of Madura, 
but his generals and viceroys of the south never lost sight of these provinces 
of the late Hindu empire; but the Nayakship of Madura was actually put an 
end to only when the Moghul vicerojtJty of the Dakhan had become practically 
an independent Muhammadan state, and it was a feudatory of the Ni^am 
that drove Queen Minikshi of Trichinopoly to commit stiicide. Saidar^Jang 
and Chanda Sabeb the representatives of the Nawab of Arcot together 
occupied Trichinopoly, and made the Queen virtually a prisoner; and it was 
Chanda Sabeb who by a perfidious act drove the Queen to her destruction 
and the Nayakship of Madura went out of existence thereafter. 

This in brief is the sad tale in general outline of the glorious empire of 
Vijayanagar. In spite of the tragic end of one of her earliest and certainly 
the premier viceroyalty of Madura, a state composed of parts of three at least 
of her equally early viceroyalties, w ent to constitute the Hindu state of Mysore 
which maintains its existence even now with an episode of a Muhammadan 
usurpation which had well-nigh pot an end to that Hindu state as 'veil. It 
was British policy that xvas responsible for this Hindu restoration and this 
notwithstanding the state of M^-sore under her most beloved and enlightened 
ailer of to-day continues the glorious Hindu traditions of Krishnadevaruyti 
and Vlra Ball^a before him, in spite of the short parenthesis of about forty 
years which substituted Muhammadan for Hindu rule. 
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MALNAD CHIEFS. 

Bv DK- R. SHAMA SHASTkY. BA., Ph.D. 
{ Continmd from Vol. X 7 /, p. 57.) 


The Story of Sogani Agrahar in Shimoga. 

King Vir&ballala was ruling 10 Hamsapur io Shimoga. Once on tba occasico 
of an eclipse of the inooD, he made up his miud to build an Agrahar or row of 
houses wd bestow It on Brahmans. When he was going in a forest not far from 
the river, talking with Brahmans about a suitable locality to build an Agrahar aod 
grant them agricultural land free, bis servants killed a tiger which had a number 
of cubs in its womb. In order to atone for the slo, be built an Agcabar there 
together with a like near Hoisanahall) and called chat village Sogaai. He built 
also temples there, the temple of Bhlmesvnra being cne of them. 

Sometime after Viraballala, some Aiasu at rhe head of Beda tribes occupied 
Shlraoga and asked the Brahmans to quit the Agrahar as he required that place 
for erecting a fort. All the Brahmans left the Agrahar, except one TirumaU DIk* 
shita, who, on being forced by the Arasu, fell with his wife and children in whai 
is called Bhimani Hadu. It is even now said that the spirit of the drowned 
^ man is haunting tbit place. The Arasu however built a fort there and was ruling 
over Shimoga before it went into the hands of a leader of Ibe Beda tribes. Some* 
time after, some Sivabhiktas wrested it from the Bedas. The Sivahbaktas were 
no other tbao the Kayaks of Keladi uodei Somasekhara Niyaks. WhenBudi 
Basavappa Kayaka was ruling in Keladi, Karayana Rao of Poona invaded 
Shimoga. camping neat the Kudli. When he was given five and a half lakhs of 
Varahas, he retired to Poona. Sometime later Midoji Purandar of Poona again 
invaded the territory and carried olT twelve lakhs of Varahas from Keladi. After 
the death of Basavappa, bis wife Virammajl ruled over the country for some years 
till Hyder All made her a prisoner In Maddagiri and annexed the country to Mysore. 
Instead of giving Sbim^a to Faleygars on fiudal tenurt, he appointed Amildars la 
* Sagar, The appointment of Amildars for iDainteoance of peace and revenue collec* 

tioD was cot on pensionable service. The Amildars were not purely Brahmans 
alone, but men of other castes also. No Amildar was retained for more than two 
or three years. 

The Arasus of Bllaglla or Bllagl. 

In the north of Shimoga there is still marked a village called Masura which 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries-of the Cbristlac era was a scene of 
varying fortunes. It was the caplUl of some Arasus called the Arasus of Bilagila 
or Bilagi translated Svetapuca or white city in Sanskrit, Before fillagi was built as 
the seat of government, Masura was the capital of these Arasus. In tlie political 
chronicle termed ' Bilagila Arasugala Charitrethe history of the Arasus of 
^ 5 



BllagUa, the fir$t of the line of these Artsus is calied Muodarfna or Mundanoa 
Narasappa known also as Kallappa. He had three sons, Bhairava, Kallappa, and 
Viranidhi Narasituba. Narasimha, being brave, succeeded his father. In admir' 
ation of his valour, Krishuaraya of Vgayanagar ( about 1620 A.D.) is said to 
have given him his own daughter in maniage and also bestowed on him Penukonda 
and its adjoining territory yielding about three lakhs of Varahas. 

He is said to have bad two sons called Viraghante Nripati and Mundanna 
11, They seem to have ruled over ibeli (erritoi)^ conjointly and bulft forts jo 
Bilagi, Bedakali, Kunlje. Kondali, and Mugandum. after putting down the Beda 
ribes of those places. Viraghante 1 had three sons, I'iimnauna, Narasa and 
Virappa, of whom Vlrappa married Viramma and succeeded his father. His son 
was Rangaraja who manled Cheluvamma. fie succeeded in defeating and driving 
out of his territory the Muhammadao invaders. He was succeeded by bis son 
Ghaote II. Pretending to go on a hunting expedition he invaded with a huge 
army the territory of Bhalradevi, the queen of Gaiasoppa and returned after 
destroying her army. On being invited by Venkatappa of Keladl, he went tbltber 
with his councillors and ministers, such as Put lays. Channaya, Goddabhadraya. 
Giriyappa and others. In the list of these name:} there is no name indicating a 
person of other than Lingayet caste. It is not that there were no Brahmans 
honoured in Bilagi; for gifts to learned Brahmans are frequently mentioned in 
the work. It may therefore be concluded that among the advisers of tbe Arasu 
who himself was a Lingayet, preference seems to have been shown only to Linga* 
yets. Seeing the exsggerative terras in which tbe administration of the country 
by them is spoken of In the poetic chronicle, it may safely be assumed that the 
lingayets were intellectually and physically inferior to none. 

Followed by his sdvisers Ghaote II went to Keladi and showed his skill and 
valour in riding on a powerful horse, named Manga!abotta, on whose back no 
brave man dared to sit. Admiring his horsetoanship Venkatappa presented him 
oot only the horse, but also pearl necklaces and costly clothes of gold and silver. 

Having received these preseotailons, he led his army of 12,000 horses and 
numerous elephants against the army of Bijapur under Nizam Shah who was just 
then invading the tenltorY oi Keladi. He defeated tbe Muhammadans and drove 
them out to the deliglit of Venkatappa. On his victorious return to Keladl. 
Venkatappa gave his daughter Ramadevi in marriage to him and conferred on him 
not merely titles such as Vikramakanthirava, torches burning in daylight, and lion 
Hags, but also the territory of Peoukonda and Gutti yielding nine lakhs of Varabas. 

On his return to Bilagi with his wife Ramadevi, Arasappa or Raghunalha 
Nayaka of Sode also gave his daughter Viramma in marriage to him and also 
bestowed on him five villages in admiration of his valour. To Viramma was born 
Mummadi Chantc, i.e.. Ghante III,* who eiccelJed his father io valour and in 
driving out the army of the Padshah of Bijapur from Keladi, 

On being invited by his maternal grandfather Raghunatha Nayaka of Sode. 
he weut there on the occasion of the Car-festival of Basavane Madhukesa when 
Ms heralds extolled him as the 'destroyer of Beda' tribes before Hanumappa 


Nayaka of Tarikeje* belong) og to a Beda tribe, the leading Nayaks with Glianie III 
being at the time engaged io pouring coloured water over each other on account 
of the Car-festival, Haouruappa took it cooliy, for so brave was Ghante III. 

When Ghante III died, hia two sons. Mauna Gbante Vodier and Slddappa 
Vodier were looking after their own territory when again the army of Bijapur 
invaded KeladI and were engaged in destroying a number of forts there. Hearing 
this Siddappa went to Bijapur and presented the Padshah with n silver elephant 
and with a number of costly jewels inlaid with gems. Being very much pleased 
with him. he recalled his army from Keladt. When in return for this good 
Virabbadra Nayaka of Keladi (1682-1629) said irt a joke that he would never hurt 
Silngi, Siddappa was enraged and drawing his sword wept with his army to put 
an end to Reladi. On being however told that Virabhadra meant no contempt 
thereby, Siddappa returned to Bilagi and shortly after died. His wife constructed 
the village Slddapura and set up SiddhI Vinayaka in a temple there In memory of 
her husband. Mauna Ghante married Channammadevl and constructed the fort 
of Belagodu. 

During the reign of Mauna Ghaute, the Bijapur forces seieed a number of 
forts c£ Keladi nod Invaded Bilagi also. But Mauna Ghante made an agreement 
of peace with the I’adshah and restored peace in his country. After his demise. 
Sivappa Haynka ol Keladi (1046-1660) attempted to annex Brlagl to his own 
country, as there was no heir to the dais of Bilagi. But the Sainajikas succeeded 
rn inducing Sivappa Mayaka to approve of Channamraa's intcutlon to adopt a 
near relative and bringing a boy from the house of Kyadage, crowned iilm as 
Nayaka of Bilagi paying costly presentations to Sivappa. The adopted heir was 
also called Sivappa. probably to please Sivappa Nayaka, He married two wives, 
one Santamrna, and the other Gauramma. He fell from his horse while riding 
and died leaving no sons to succeed him. Santammn adopted one of the sons of 
Jambuia Santamayya and crowned him, giving him the name Sivappa II. It is 
he that built Bilagi with a beautiful palace in it., He also died having no Issue. 
Then Sautamma adopted again the second son of Jambura Santamayya and gave 
•him the name of Somasekhara. He married Cliannamallainma. As a skilful rider 
of horses, he won the admiration of Channammaji of Keladi. He was as brave as 
Ghante 1 and recovered all those villages Inclusive of Penukonda which during 
the times of his father and grandfather were lost to Bilagi. He had a son called 
Somasekhara II from his wife Viramma. Somasekhara IZ was a staunch Saivite. 
He was crowned king of Bilagi when his father and brother were alive. When 
Somasekhara II died, Viramma performed Sati by entering into her husband'g 
fuueral pyre. Mallammaji was however prevented from following her example. 
Somasekhara 11 Is highly extol led by the author of the chronicle as an unrivalled 
Sanskrit scholar acquainted with poetry, drama, logic, the Mimamsa, the fiharata* 
sastra and prosody. He is also said to have been a poet himself. He was not 
married when his father died. His m misters, man dal Iks and tantradhyakshas, 
niyogis and relatives aie all said to have consulted Cbannamallamma. Somase* 
khara's step*inother In selecting n bride for him. I'hey all agreed in selecting one 


Nilaniina and martied her to him, calling her Channaroma. Te them there was 
born a sen whom they called Virabbadra ; to their daughter they gave the name 
Virammaji. Virabhadra was as highly educated as hisiather. Both father and 
son were staunch devotees of Siva and never swerved frona the doctrines and 
customs of Saiva religion. They were rounlficcnt in giving gifts to learned 
Brahmans. 

Virabhadra’s son was known as fiasavendra. Virabhadra repaired the Viresa 
temple at Masura and installed his Basava on Tuesday Suddha Saptami cl the 
month cl Sravana in the year Angirasa. He had two wives Devammaji and 
Virammaji. He built Bhuvanesvari temple, gave laodgranu to Brahmans and made 
ample provision to feed the hungry, to give milk and butter to children and 
fodder to cows. With him passed away the glory of Bilagt. 

Tbe Arasus of Belagutti in Shimoga. 

Belagutti. situated to the $outh*east of Keladi in Shimoga, is said to have 


been the seat of the following Paleygar Chiefs 

1. Surabhuparaya. grandson of Chaluva Rangappa .. 

Saka 1838-1362 

2. 

Abhia Madhavaiaya, his son .. 

n 

1S53-1381 

1. 

His son. Venkatadrl Bevule .. 

ss 

1382*1412 

4. 

His son. Ramakotiraya 

1) 

1412-14S7 

6. 

His son, Yallanna 

IS 

1438-1473 

e. 

His son. Basappa 

«1 

1478*1486 

7. 

His son, Venkatappa.. 

«1 

1494-1519 

8. 

His son, Timmappa .. 

11 

1620*1582 

9. 

Timroappa's brother .. , . 


1688*1544 

10. 

His brother, Doddappa Kayaka. . 

♦1 

1645-1664 

11. 

Venkatappa’s son Karasappa 


1664-1665 

12, 

Raghavappa .. 

IS 

1666*1689 

IS. 

Venkatappa II, son of Timmappa (9) 

11 

1690*1629 

14. 

His SOD, Timmappa . . ,. ., 

1) 

1630*1684 


Of these, Venkatadrl is said to have slaia Chanoa Nayaka, a Beda Chief of 
Bevule and used his yellow flag as his own trophy, and called himself Vcnkatadri 
Bevule. In Saka 1418 Praudharaya of Vijayanagar is said to have coofinDed 
Ramakotiraya as tbe chief of Belagutti. Turihg Dasappa’s reign, Ranaraya of 
Vijayanagar is said to have died, bringing the empire of Vijayanagar to an 
end. Daaappa is said to have been frequently at war with Hanumappa Hayakn 
of Tarikere. When Hyder Ail came to Belagutti, conquering the Paleygars one 
after another in Saka 1684*1762 A.D., both Hmniappa and Venkatappa are 
said to have surrendered themselves to him with a tribute of money and men. 
Being pleased with them, Hyder All is said to have sent them at (he head of 
his army to put down minor Paleygars in Anantapur. Kumsi, Sikaripur, Jade, 
Huduguni, Tavanandi, Gutti, and other places. After they returned victorious, 
Hyder bestowed Belagutti on Timmappa and Kumsi on Naranappa. Soon 
after Hyder retired, Madhavarao, son of Nanarao of Poona, is said to have 
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invaded AnaDtJpur and Bela^tti and earned ofE 760 Varahaa, Then Bela^lti 
Subbiah and others are said to have been employed by Hyder as revenue and 
police and military oSicers on a fixed monthly salary io Belagutti. 

Venkatappa, sen of Timtnappa, is said to have been paid thirty Varahas for 
maintaining a palanquin. Srlranga is said to have been receiving 600 Varahasper 
month for keeping a regiment of horses. A regiment of 400 soldiers Is said to have 
been stationed there at a cost of Rs. li per head. Hyder Is also said to have 
divided the territory of Belagutti into lOO Hoblis with ten daffedars at a cost o! 
ten Kinthiraya Varahas per dalfedar. Hyder’s troops are said to have recaptured 
Kodiya] from the English. Hyder is also said to have given toSadasiva Rangappa 
the dislricc of fiankapur when Belagutti was given to l^asappa. 

It may be said without fear of contradiction that the credit of consolidating 
the province of Mysore with Its eight or four districts after utterly destroying the 
power of a number of Paleygars in all the districts is due to Hyder All. 

Kempe Gowda ofMagadi. i540-1680 A.D. 

From the latter part of the fifteenth century down to the close of the seven* 
teenth century the districts of Bangalore. Kolarand Tuenkur seem to have afforded 
shelter to a number of Paleygars. From a sliorl poetical work entitled “ Kampa- 
rayaoa Jayaslutl’' we come to know that while in the first halt of the siateenlb 
century. Veokatadevaraya was a feeble emperor in Vijayanagnr, bis vassals, 
Venkaiapatiiaya in Penukonda, Timtna 111 In Chickaballapur and Ooddaballapur, 
Bbalra in Devanahalli. Rangappa in Sira, Jagadevaraya In Channapatna severed 
their connection with Vijayanagar and began to exercise their independent sway over 
their feudal territories. Meanwhile Kempe Gowda 11, .too of Kempe Oowda and 
Channammaof Magadi, came into prominence as a trusted champion (Swamidnohara 
Gan da) of the empire of Vijayanagar. Whether he was an upstnrt or a sworn feudal 
chief of Vijayanagar Is net mentioned in the Jayastuti. Venkaladevacaya had however 
acknowledged him as a guardian of his empire. With this profession, he began 
his career by capturing the villages Balagodaoahalll and Betarayanagudl near 
Bangalore. When he plundered Hosakote, Venkatapati of Penukonda became 
jealous of his power and sent his son together with Ayimagauda, Anantaraja, 
Makaraja, Yachanama Kaynka, Juggaraja, Jagadevaraya, Tlrama, Rangappa of 
Sira. Imraadi Bbaira Hammira and Dalavoi Chunchanna, all with their armies to 
pul down Kempa and capture Bangalore. When they were routed out by Kempa 
in the year of Paridhavi Kartika Suddha 11 corresponding to October 16th of 3652, 
Venkatapati made friendship with Kempa and presented him with elephants, 
horses, cloths of gold and gems. Then he is said to have rased to the ground the 
fort of Hosakote and compelled the other Paleygars inclusive of Venkataraya of 
Penukonda to be loyal feudal chiefs of Vijayanagar. He is also said to have 
gone to Vijayanagar with these and other feudal chiefs ia the year Bhava 
(Magha Suddha 6) and celebrated the coronation of Venkatadevaraya (1672) as 
the emperor o( Vijayan^ar, After his return from Vijayanagar, he is said to have 
made Bangalore his capital and styled himself as the Chief of Vela ban kanadu. 


He was a Saivite ia religion and Usald to Itave restored to Sjvagang'i teiople 
all those land grants which were misappropriated by others. 

He seems to have received little or no education, for he is said to have b^n 
quite pleased when in reply to his question whether any one before him had ability 
to compose poems in his praise, soroe one chanted some slokas of the Aiuamkosa 
replacing the hnal cue or two words in each half verse by Kempe Oowda. 

The Hayeks of Santebannur. 

Harihataraya of Vijayanagar once came to what is called MAdekeri near tlte 
town, Harihara. Unable to capture an elephant in a forest close by, he asked his 
priest astrologer Karasimhabhatta whether or not he would succeed in capturing 
the beast. He predicted success. The elephant was captured and the place was 
theo called Madaksxi. an elephant in rut. He built a village there, giving it the 
same name. He also built a temple and set up God Ranga there. On the day 
of a lunar eclipse on the full moon day of Vaisakha of the year Yuva corresponding 
to Saka 1316=1394* A.D., he granted to Karaslmhabhatta thetwovill^es. Harala* 
katte and Brahmanahalli and appointed him as taz*gatherer of some adjoining 
villages. He had the same fact inscribed on a copper plate. 

^ , One of the cows of Harihararaya's household had five nipples In Its udder and 
used to shed its milk over an anthill in Devsgiri. 

On another occasion Hariharn is said io have been taught the science of 
polity by a hare which he chased iu hunting. As the hare led him from place 
to place and caused some of bis men to fall unconscious and escaped after nil. 
Harihara considered it a divine animal and constructing a village there called it 
Harihara. He also coastrucced a temple there and set up Vuduvina Ranganatha 
in it. 

In Devagiri he constructed two more villages called Devarahelll and 
Channaputa. Where the hare taught polity to him. he constructed a village and 
called it Nitigere. Likewise he constructed Tagattur and Ramanahalli where the 
animal escaped crying Rama and Rama." 

Ramaraya, son-in-law of Krlshnaraya of Vijayanagar gave Madakeri Kadu 
to one Hanumappa Nayaka. He was a brave soldier and a devotee to Kogitur 
Hanumantaraya. His son was known as Ramakatte Hanumappa Kayaka. Among 
his descendants, Huchchappa Nayaka, Hanuma Nayaka ZI, Billappa Hayaka, 
Chikka, Chikkanna Nayaka and Hanumappa Nayaka fll were all successive 
rulers of good repute. Kengappa Nayaka. son of Hnnumappa til. fortified 
Rangapur and erected the temple of Ramachandra ioit In the year Kalayukti of 
Saka 148Cks=L558 A.D. He also built a tank there. He extended the temples of 
Koginur Hanumantha and Vuduvioa Ranganatha. He condrined the villages 
granted to the ancestors of Lingannabhatia by his ancestors. On the day of a 
lunar eclipse on the 15th cf Magha In the year Raktakshl correspooding to Saka 
143d=sl5d4 A.D.. he gave the name Santebannur to what was till then called 
Rangapur. He ruled for nine years an d died in Prabhal a corresponding to Saka 
• The eclipse Is Mi veri(table, 


1489=1667 A.B, Kenga Hanuma 11, his son, succeeded him. He built lanks 
ia the five villages. Here Kogiiur, Saatebannur, 'raligete, Sadaaaniatha 
and Madakari. He was succeeded by bis soa Keoganichchadavaniga Kanu* 
mappa. He also bujit some tanks In Kulunur and Beligaouduvu. He died In 
Vikramn corresponding to Saka 1602=1580 A.D., and was succeeded by his sons, 
Here Kenga Honuma and Chikka Kenga Hanuma in Vjshu corresponding (o 
Saka 1508—1581 A.D, Once there was some disagreement between the biotJiers. 
Chikka Keiiga Hanuiua went to Banavar and the elder to Basavapalna in Shimoga 
District. Thus forfifty*six years from ilie yearSvabhanu (Saka 1505) to Bahudhanya 
corresponding (o Saka 1560, Elder Renga Kanumappa Nayaka had ruled over 
Basavapatna when Rana Malla Khan arrived thither with his army from Bhava- 
nagar and after conquering a number of Paleygars, laid siege to Basavapatna and 
rased its fort to the ground. He converted the temples at SantebacDur into 
a mosque and endowed it with two villages. Kulunur and Kenipanahalli. 
In Pramathi corresponding to Saka 1561 he stationed a thana in Sancebanaur. 
After appointing Murtij Beg in charge of Basavapatna, he returned to 
Bhavaoagar, taking Kanuma as his captive. One Bhu)abalarama w'as ruling over 
Basavapatna for a year under Murtij Beg. One Khankban was in charge of the 
thana in Sa&iebannur for nine years up to the year Virodhi. He converted the 
temple of Ramaohandra in Saatebannur into a mosque and destroyed the sia 
temples, Hire Kogilu, Kallesvara. Mallesvara, Ramaohandra temple, the 
temple of Ramesvara in Siddhanamatha and Kallesvara io Taligere. The 
siingiug of honcy*bees drove his men from the temple of Vuduvtna Rseganatha 
and prevented him from destroying it. He however removed the inscribed slabs of 
this temple (o the mosque at Saniebannur. One Patekhan was supervising the 
construction of the mosque at Santebannur from 1672 to Vikriti of 1576=1654 A.D. 
He was followed by Faiid Khan from 1678 to 1678=1656 A.D, 

Meanwhile Chikka Kenga Hanumappa of Banavar went to Bijapur to have 
his brother released from captivity. He was a brave man and once be fought 
with a tig;er and killed it with his dagger before the Padshah of Bijapur. I'he 
Sultan was pleased with him and gave him the title of Sarja and honoured hka with a 
green palanquin, gteen umbrella and a pair of green shawls. He appointed him 
as Kayaks over his old domioioD. On his returo to Basavapatna he slaughtered 
a pig in the half*built mosque at Santebannur before the very eyes of the 
Muhammadans and prevented them from completing it. Then he became koown 
as Pun da or Rogue Hanumappa. He ruled iion:i Dtirmukhi corresponding to 
Saka 1578 to 1584=1682 A.D. Then one Sarja Khan with an army arrived Vbither 
from Bijapur. Rogue or Sarja Hanuma was too old to resist him and leaving the 
country went to Taiikere. Sarja Kban ruled ever Basavapatna for nine years from 
1636 to 1593=1661 A.D. He confirmed the villages granted to Nadigaca Sanaa. 
Sarjakhaii was followed by Mahomed Beg who ruled over from 1598 to 1593=1666 
A.D. Then came Kasim Khan and ruled from 1698 to 1608=1681 A.D. 

In^he year Dundubhi corresponding to Saka 1604=1682 A.D.. Bacamanoa of 
ChUaldrug laid siege to Santebannur and capturing and annexing it to Chitaldrug, 



ruled over ii for thirty'^ve years fron 1682 to]716A.D. Tbe Muhantmadans however 
retained Basavapataa to Bijapur. DevarahalU which belonged to Sanlebannur 
was also under the MuhamiDadaos. About Saka 1636 Santebansur passed into 
the hands of Somasekhara Nayaka of Keladi. He confirmed Kadlgara Saona or 
Naxasanna in the enjoyment of bis Manya lands. He received the /tv'upa order 
of Somasekhara from Gurappa, who was appointed as Thaoadar at Sanlebannur. 
Xa the year HeTilambi corresponding to 1689=1717 A.D.. Gurappa died. Scma- 
sekhara built a Math in Santebannur and endowed it with the two villages. 
Lakshcnanasegara near Chennagiri and PadmeaahalM in the country of Yedatore. 
HU rule lasted till Cbitrabhanu of 1684=1762 A.B. 

In the year Raudri of Saka 1662=1740 A.D., Here Madakere Nayak of 
Chitaldrug laid siege to Santebannur. but being unable to capture it returned. 
Still lie liked to be flattered as the conqueror of Santebannur. In Sukla of 
2^71=1749 A.D., his son Kastuci Rangappa Nayak with tbe assistance of Ralli of 
Moti Khan conmaoding one lakh of men and of Guttl Murarl with his airoy laid 
siege to Santebannur for nearly two months. Still the fort did not surrender. Then 
the Arasus of Bidarur entered into an agreement with the opposing allies. Ihey 
agreed to pay a CbavuCaya=:one*fouTtb of revenue (of Santebannur) to be divided 
between Hilal Khan and Gutti Murari. Also Bidarur renounced its claim to 
Mayikonda rn favour of Chitaldrug and Chitaldrug renounced its claim to 
Santebannur In favour of Bidarur. 

In Saka 1685=1768 A.D.. Hyder AH allied with Madakere Nayaka. took 
Bidarur and giving it the name of Nagar annexed it to Srlrangapatam. He gave 
Santebannur to Madakere Nayak. Accordingly he ruled over it for fifteen years 
from Saka 1685 to 1699=1777 A.D. 

Intheyear Vilambil778Hyder Alikepta Tbanadarin Santebannur & annexed 
it to Srirangapatam. Tippu was there for twelve years from 1700 to 1712=1790 A.D. 

When Hyder AU was besieging Chitaldrug. one Laksbmana Nayak and his 
son gave him their aid. In return for this service. Hyder appointed him to be in 
charge of Sanrebannur. Taking this opportunity be carried all tbe fort guns of 
Santebannur to Chitaldrug. On bearing this Hyder ordered the Killedar of 
Biligodu to furnish the fort of Santebannur with necessary guns. He did so. 
Id 1718=1791 A.D.. Parasuramarao of Poona made Santebannur bis camp for a year. 
Tben from I’aridbavi corresponding to 1714 to Kalayukti of 1720=1798 A.D. Saote* 
banuur was under Tippu Sultan, In accordance with tbe new distribution of temtory 
made by Tippu. Devanahalli which the Muhammadans of Bijapur annexed to 
Basavapatna was restored to Santebannur. On Saturday, tbe newmooo day of Cbaitra 
of Slddhartl correspHonding to 1721=1799 A.D., the English took Srirangapatam, 
Then for two months and thirteen days from Vaiaakha, Sarja Krishoappa Nayak of 
'rarikere was io charge of Santebannur. His son-in-law Raghunaiha Nayak was 
also in charge of It for some days. On the 18lb of Ashadha the English made a 
camp in Cbeonagirl and took Santebaonur also on the Uth. Tliey remained here 
for twenty days. Then one Sankara Rao deputed by Purnayya became Memalendar 
of Santebannur and he was followed by one Lingopanc of Harlhar. 
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• The Story of Hodigere. 

la Dumiai Nadu l>etonging to Uchchangi, there ia a village called Kedigere. 
Whin Kengappa Nayak of Samebannur went to this place and erected a fort and 
the temple of Raogaoatha during the years of Krodhi to Prabhava corresponding 
iQ Saka 1487 to 1489=1565 to 1567 A,D. and kept it under his rule, Puttamallappa 
and Timmappa, sons of Isvarayya, submitted that the villages were their ancestral 
property aod that therefore they were rightful heirs to them. Then Kengappa 
examined the records produced by them and accepted their claim. Accordingly he 
conhnned them In possession of the village lands and ordering them to protect the 
Tillages, the fields and pasture lands follcv/ing old customs, sent them back with a 
written order. He called Kedigere Hodlgere. They ruled over It for three years. 

During the time of Hanumappa II of Santebannur, a tank was constructed at a 
distance of about six miles to the west of Hodigere by the damming of a valley. About 
500 valekars and 25 kamatis worked at this under Ranianayaka and Kenchanayaka. 
Raja Kamanayaka in Ramanahalli and Kenchanayaka in Kechapura with 
Hodigere as capital ruled over the country for three years up to Saka 1492=1570 
A.D. Then Kenga Nityamadavamiga Hanumappa ruled over the villages for ten 
years up to 1502=1530 A.D. He was succeeded by his sons elder Kengappa and 
younger Kengappa wlien owing to seme disagreement the brothers separated from 
each other and went to Basavapatna and Tarikere in 1660=1688 A.D. The same 
fate that overtook Santebannur came upon Hodigere also. It was under Bijapur 
Muhammadans for some years, then again it passed into the hands of the younger 
Kenga Hanumappa, then under the power of Keladi, then under Medakere Nayak 
of Chilaldrug, then under Hydcr and Tippu, then under the English and finally 
under Amildars appointed by Vurniah as minister of H.H. the late KrUbnaraja 
Wadiyar Bahadur. 

The History of Chitaldrug. 

In the year of L’raoadicba corresponding to Saka 1586= 1614 A.D.. Medakere 
Nayaka was the ruler of Chitaldrug. In the year of Vikrama (1681), Medakere 
Nayak led bis army to HarapaoahalU. and routing the army of Harapanahall), let 
his army plunder the village. The army of Harapanahallu bowerer, gathered 
together and falling upon Medakere Kayak's army, defeated it. Medakere Nayak 
retreated to Kaoakuppe and worshipping the God there for a day returned to 
Durga again. He had no son. His brother called Hire Komaiappa had a son 
called Cbikkanna Nayaka. Medakere Nayaka however, adopted a boy called 
Vobaona aud brought him up. Medakere Kayak died and was succeeded by bis 
adopted son Vobanna* On the occasion of his Installation, he did not, however, 
make presentations to any of the Ourukars and servants. For this reason they 
murdered him. On hearing this, both Komarappa and Chlkkanna Kay aka, appre¬ 
hensive of the same fate to themselves also, at once fled from the country by night. 
There was no one to rule and issue orders. Parpategar Lakshmana and other 
Kayaks together with Gurukars and ciders met iu an assembly in a ebavadi and 
discussed as to who should be the ruler next. '1‘be people asked them to elect some 
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ODC. Th« Nsiyaks replied that they vould never repeat that kind of sacrilegious act 
any more. Nevertheless nose of the Nayaks and Gurukais consented to be elected 
for the responsible post. Then the choice of the people fell on Chikkanna Nayaka, 
son of f^marappa. All approved of the choice. On learning that both the father 
and son lied from the country leaving their wives and children behind apprehensive 
of their own murder, the people said that as there was none else to rule over them, 
some wise men shoidd at once hnd them out and assuring them of their personal 
safety, bring them back. At the request of the people Lakshmana Nayaka with 
other Nayaks sent some Gurukars with Talawars to all the four quartets to find 
them out. The father and son were found io Chigatur belonging to HarapanahalM. 
On learning the purpose Of the deputation, Hire Kcroarappa did not like to go 
back, but Chikkaooa was bold enough to take the risk.' So the father remained 
behind and allowed his son to go. In the month of Jyeshtha of the cyclic year 
Rakshasa (1666 A.D.) he was crowned when his father also came to Marappana 
Durga. 

At this time there was a thick forest in the hill and about twenty or thirty mer> 
of the Beda tribe took shelter there to carry on tbeii professional plunder at night 
in the villages round. Then Komurappa went thither with 300^00 men and 
killing some, captured the rest of the robbers, except some who escaped. 
While engaged in this business. Komarappa went over the whole lull and 
on examiaation found a number of wells (Hondas) and caves here and there. 
Accordingly he thought It fit to fortify the mountain. He communicated his 
intention to Ms son. the king. He approved of It and supplied his father with 
necessary workmen to set about tbe work without delay. Komarappa, however, 
returned to Durga and in the month of Margasira collected more men. He had to 
stay in Kenchanahall) for some time and on the third day of Phalguna (March) he 
went to the hill and began the operation. In the same*month a square Bucus was 
constructed with a fort*wall and ditch round below. On Friday the tenth of 
Margasira of the year Kala a ditch with water on three sides of the upper fort* 
wall was completed. Then Komarappa eatectained the workmen with dinner 
and gave them presentations. He also made sacrilloe of ten sheep aod occupied 
the palace for the first time, in the month of Jyeshtha of the year Kalayukti, trees 
were cut down in view of constructing a lower fort on the second day of tbe bright 
half of the same month ; the construction of an Anjaneya temple was begun and 
Anjaneya God was setup on the sixth of the dark half of the same month. He 
kept fifty watchmen under Gurukar Here Bommayya to guard the hill. 

On Monday the thirteenth of the bright half of Asvija, the foundation of the lower 
fort was laid and at the close of the year Kalayukti (1669) the wall together with its 
ditch was completed. On the fifth of the bright half of Vaisakha (May) of Slddhar* 
ibi, the fort'gate was also made. To the east of this fort a number of people 
constructed dwelling houses in an enclosure protected by fence. As robbers used 
to set fire to the fence, it was replaced by a fort wall on Sunday the thirteenth 
of tbe bright half of the month of Kartika. On Thursday the third of the dark half 
of Magha, the consttcciion of a square Burus was begun and completed on the 
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thirteenth of the«daik h&lf of Cbaiira of the year RaudrI. Then the constriction of a 
wall round the hiH was begun. A water well on the hill was sunk on the twelllh of 
thfw bright half of Jyesbtha when on Thursday the seventh of the dark half of the same 
month a big conch shell was unearthed. The workmen at once took it to Konta- 
rappa who with astonishment a I the sight of it presented the man who brought it 
with a Varaha and raised his salary also. He caused tbe conch shell to be worship' 
ped and was told by Timmappa and other astrologers of Durga that the shell must 
have belonged to the sage ICanva who was traditionally reported to have formed Ills 
hermitage in the caves on tbe hill. He sent the conch shell to Duiga. The place 
where it was found was called Kanakuppe (Kanva kuppe). By the tenth of tbe 
bright half of Stavana, a ditch with water was also cbitipletely constructed round 
the bill. A plan to enclose the three hills with a fort wall was also prepared and 
trees were cut off. On the second of the bright half of Asvija, Komarappa examined 
the forts on the hill and also Kanakuppe and ordered Here Bommayya, the Guru* 
kar in charge of the hill to select 400 men to man tbe fort at a hzed rate of 
monthly stipend. On Saturday the eighth ofthe bright half of Hagha. the parapet 
wall round the hill with a gate was also constructed, and a number of b^bulTaloes 
and sbeep was sacriheed together with offerings of cooked rice to the Goddess of 
the fort. On the anniversary day of Ins coronation in Margasira, Komarappa 
(Chikkaocaf) made the bill fort his permanent residence. Kate hfayaka was 
made the chief of all the Nayaks. In the month of Jyeshtha of the year Dhntu, 
one palace to the Goddess Katamma and another palace for the royal family were 
ordered to be constructed. The original wooden gate of the royal palace was later 
replaced by a stone gate. A well also was made there. la front of the palace a 
court yard (Sadara chavadi) was also censtruoted. 'i'hegate was well plastered. 
In the month of Magha of the same year, tbe king and his family with the army 
came toihe hill to attend the worship of Katamma and TJehebangi Devaru. On 
the twelfth of the bright half of the same month, they (the royal family) went Co 
Kanakuppe. Uchchangi Uevaru was brought from Uclichangi Duiga (in 
Shimoga 1) and was received with due honour by tbe king and his retinue under tbe 
shade of a banyan tree cn the road Co Bilichedu. On the day of full moon. Rulu 
(offering of cooked rice) was made. At night on tbe first of the dark half of the 
same month, the rite of covering the loins with the leaves of bevu was performed 
and the next day. Che worship of the Ganges in the ditch (Honda) was performed. 
Oo the day next to >t, the rite of Jogu (see^saw) and Sidl were also* performed. 

At Katanayaka's suggestion of the necessity of constructing a street of shops 
(pete) Baramappa Hayaka of the royal family approved of it and ordered the 
construction. Accordingly in the year of Isvara, the proposed street of shops 
was constnicted and one Guruvappa CUetty was appointed commercial superin> 
lendeni (Chetty). In the year Bahudhanya, Katanayaka constructed a tank. In 
the year of Pramadicha, his father Jempanna also constructed a tank. Katanayaka 

* All die religious pfactioes raendoned Uore are purely Drevidian aod no trace of Brab manic 
worsbip can be found. 
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died aad was succeeded by bis son Jempanna. He aUo construo^ed a tank and a 
few groves. 

In Angirasa corresponding to Saks 16J3=1691 A.£). Cbikka fiaranappa'Was 
crowned king of Kanakuppe. He had 3000 borses, 1000 soldiers, 100 elephants. 
In the year of Vuva (1696) be became deaf. He was therefore sent to h osadurga 
and appointed as its Kayak. Jempanna, son of Katanayaka, was crowned. In the 
year of Kilaka, Telaga Kammara Guruvayya manufactured a gun under the orders 
of Jempanna. The gun was called KaUmmalinga. 

In the year PrajotpaCti, Devaga and Hssaga manufactured another gun and 
called it Hucbchaogi. In Vyaya, Niogappa, brother of K at an ay aka constructed n 
palace behind the Anjaneya temple on the hill and in Krodhi he had an inscrip¬ 
tion carved in tw.o lines on the palace (wall 1). 

Id the month of Kija Chaitra (a month after the intercalary month) of the 
year Vyaya, Kerappa constructed a well on the hill. In the year Bahudhanya 
Channanallappa brought into the fort God Channamalla. He was accordingly 
crowned. 

In tbe yoar of Hevilambi (1767 A.D.) Hyder Ali known as the great Hawab 
besieged the fort. After some time he led tbe army to Sravaouru on the tenth of 
the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada. In the year Vilambl, he captured Basavanakote 
and returning to Kanakuppe, be laid siege for eleven days. On the twelfth day he 
entered into an agreement with the king. Having kept a regiment near Kanakuppe, 
be passed to MsddJgsrahalli and Baramaiahalli. A month after taking those 
villages, he matched to Gudikote and Malakalmurl and captured them. Again he 
returned to Durga and waged war with tbe Nayaka of Durga for four months and 
succeeded in capturing it also. Thereupon he nurcbed to Arcot and died 
there. Tippu succeeded him. 

While returning fromDutga, Hyder All carried away tbe golden images and 
ornaments of Uchchangl Devaru and Katamma. At the request of the Gurukars. 
Ajis Khan left the gold coat of Katamma and took away the rest. But in Sarvari 
(1770 A.D.) Khasim took the coat also and sent it to Davalat Khan in Durga. It 
weighed eighty varahas. He also destroyed the siege guns and breaking them into 
pieces by throwing them from the hill, sent them to his own camp. Thus the two 
guns called Uclichaogi and Kattmmalinga together with the gold coat of Katamma 
were later sent to Seringapatam as ordered by the Sultan. The broken iron 
pieces were not sent to Seringapatam. Similarly siege guns in Basavanakote and 
other forts were also destroyed. 

The chronicle names a number of persons who constructed wells, tanks 
groves and temples. The list is loo long to quote here and It is enough to say 
that it is a very good testimony to the general charitable disposition of tbe 
people of those days. 


* ON A BENGALI CUMULATIVE FOLK-TALE OP 
“THE OLD DAME LOUSV TYPE/' 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra» EsO-, m.a. 


In Northern Indio, there are current a few Accumulation Drolls or Cumuli* 
tive Folk'tales nhich do not appear to have as yet been studied and classified 
by European and American storiologists. 

The leading incidents of this group of Cumulative Polk-tales. are: (1) 
The heroine of the story* dies; (2) thereupon a bird, in order to give expression 
to his grief at her death, fasts for several days; and that (3) thereafter, some 
calamity or distressing incident happens to the other actors in the tale. 

The most interesting specimen of this group is a Bengali Cumulative 
Folk-tale entitled : “The Story of the Death of the Old Dame Lousy/' of which 
the text in Bengali has been published in a Beogali book of nursery-stories 
bearing the title of '* Xmifimir Bai or “TAr book of the 

fMipini Bird or the Indian Tailor-Bird {Orthotomufi fnitorius)"'}. This book 
has been published from Calcutta. 

As this Cumulative Folk-tale has not y^t been translated into English, 
and is, therefore, u&kno^^'n to English and American storiologists, 1 am pub¬ 
lishing herein below the English translatioo thereof:— 

The Story of the Death of the Old Dame Lousy. 

Once upon a time, there lived an old mao and his old wife who was 
called “ Old Dame Lousy ", because the hair of her head was infested by an 
innumerable number of lice, so much so that whenever she stooped down to 
serve out a platter of cooked rice before her husband, the insects dropped 
down from her head by numbers on to the rice. One day, her husband, get¬ 
ting greatly enraged at the lice dropping down on to his rice, struck the old 
lady with a UrthL Whereupon she got very angry, broke tbe cooking-pot to 
pieces, and left her husband's home- 

While going along the bank of a river to goodness knew where, Old 
Dame Lousy met a paddy*bird who was foraging for food there. Seeing her, 
the bird enquired of her: “ Old Dame Lousy I where are you going to ? " 

She replied : “ My husband has struck me with a lathi in a fit of rage, 
because lice dropped down from my head by numbers on to his rice. I have, 
therefore, left his home and am going elsewhere/’ 

The paddy-bird rejoined s “ Lice are very nice to eat. 1 wooder why 
your husband does not like such nice tasty bits. Never mind, what's done is 



done. I have heard that you can cook nicely. Do be good enough to accept 
service in my household as a cook." 

To this*proposal, she agreed and began to cook for the paddy-bird ^ho 
liked her cooking very much and also appreciated the lice that dropped down 
over his meals from her head. 

It 80 happened that, one day, the paddy-bird caught a fine fish 
(Ophiocephalu4 striaius), brought it home, and made it over to Old Dame 
Lousy, telling her to cook it nicely for him. 

While she was cooking the Ash, she felt giddy in the head, fell into 
the cauldron of boiling oil in which the fish was being fried, and was burnt 
to death. 

On retaming home from the river-bank, the paddy-bird found that his 
cook had been burnt to death, whereat he felt greatly distressed in mind, 
went to the river-bank, sat there in a woe-begone condition, and fasted for 
seven days and seven nights. 

Seeing that the paddy-bird had fasted for seven days and nights, the 
river enquired: " O brother padd}'-bird ! what’s the matter with you ? Why 
have you fiisted for seven days ? " 

The bird replied ; " It’s a very sad story. If I tell it to you, your waters 
will become white all over with foam and froth. You had better not hear it. " 

The river rejoined I care very little if my waters become white with 
foam. I am so anxious to hear your sad story. Do be good enough to tell 
it to me.” 

Whereupon the paddy-bird said : 

" 1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. TTie paddy-bird fasted for seven days." 

No sooner had these words been spoken by the bird than the waters 
of the river became white all over with froth and foam. 

An elephant used to come daily to that river to drink water there¬ 
from. Seeing that the rlver-vater bad become white with froth and foam, he 
enquired: " 0 brother river, what’s the matter with you? Why has your 
water become foamy and frothy V 

The river replied :‘'It’s a sad story, Ifltellit to you, your tail wil 
drop off,” 

The elephaut rejoined: “ I care very little if my tail do drop off. 
Do be good enough to tell me your sad story.” 

Whereupon the river said: 

1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. The paddy-bird fasted for seven days. 

3. Tlie river-water became foamy and frothy.” 


No sooner ^Ad these words been spoken by the river than tbe elephiot’s 
tail dropped off. 

• Thereafter leaving the river*bank, the elephant was passicf uoder* 
neath a tree who, seeing that the elephant had lost his tall, enquired: 
" 0 brother elephant! what’s the matter with you ? How is it that you have 
lost your tail ? ” 

The elephant replied : “ It’s a sad story. If I tell it to you, all your 
leaves will fall dow'n.” 

The tree rejoined : " I shall not care a jot if all my leaves do dall down. 

Do be good enough to tell me your sad story.” 

Whereupon the elephant said: 

”1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. The paddy*bird fasted for seven day's. 

3. The river*water became foamy and frothy. 

4. The elephant’s tail dropped off.” 

No sooner had these words been spoken by the elephant than all the 
leaves of the tree feU.'off. 

In that tree dwelt a dove. He had gone out to forage for food. On 
returning home to his nest, he found the tree entirely devoid of leaves 
and, getting astonished thereat, enquired: "O tree) what’s the matter with 
you ? How is it that all jour leaves have fallen off ? " 

The tree replied : “ It’s a sad story. If I tell it to you, you will be 
blinded in one of your eyes.” 

Tbe dove rejoined : ” 1 shall not care a jot if Z become blitrd of one of 

my eyes. Do be good enough to tell me your sad story.” 

Whereupon tbe tree said: 

” 1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. The paddy*bird fasted for seven days. 

3. The river-water became foamy and frothy. 

4. The elephant's tail dropped off. 

5. All the leaves of the tree fell down.” 

No sooner had these words been spoken by the tree than the dove 
became blind of one eye. 

When the one*eyed dove went to forage for food in the held, be met 
there the Raja's cow-herd who bad taken out the cows to pasture 
them there. Seeing the dove's blind eye, he enquired : “ 0 dove 1 what’s the 
matter with you ? How have you lost your eye ? ” 

The dove replied : “ Oh 1 it's a sad story- If I tell it to you, your lathi 
will get stuck to your hand.” 



Tbe cow'herd rejoined: '*1 don’t cere a flfif my do g:e( stuck 
to my band. Do be good enough to tell me your sad story.’' 

'Whereupon the dove said : 

"1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. The paddy'bird fasted for seven days. 

S. The river-water became foamy and frothy. 

4. The elephsQt’s tail dropped oHl 

5. All the leaves Of the tree fell off. 

6 . The dove became blind of one eye.” 

Ho sooner bad these words been spoken by the dove than the lathi got 
stuck to the cowherd’s hand. 

He tried hard to shake the laiki off his hand; but all his efforts to do so 
proved unavailing. So he returned with the cows to the KljS’s palace. 
After his return thither, he again tried hard to shake the lathi off his hand. 
While he was doing S 0 i he was seen by the palace maid-servant who had come 
thither to throw into the dust-bin a broken—winnowing—fanful of ashes. 

Seeing him violently shaking his hand, she enquired: “ 0 beggarly brat 1 
what’s the matter with you ? Why are you shaking your hand so violently ?" 

The cow*herd replied: “Oh I it’s a sad stoiy. If I tell it to you, the 
winnowing-fau will get stuck to your band. ” 

The maid'Servant rejoined : “ I don't care a hg if the win no wing-fan do 
get stuck to my hand. Do be good enough to tell me your sad story.” 

Whereupon the cow*herd said: 

“1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. The paddy*bird fasted for seven days. 

3. The river-water became foamy and frothy. 

4. The elephant’s tail dropped off. 

5. All the leaves of the tree (ell down. 

6 . The dove became blind of one eye. 

7. The cow-herd’s lathi got stuck to his hand.” 

Ho sooner had these words been spoken by the cow-herd than the 
winnowing*fan got stuck to the maid*servant’s hand. 

Seeing that the win no wing-fan had stuck to her hand, the maid-servant 
began to weep aloud and tried bard to shake It off her hand. But her efforts 
to do so proved fruitless. At last, abusing the cow*herd boy. she returned to 
the palace. 

After returning to the palace, she again tried to shake the winnowing-fan 
off her hand. But again her efforts proved unavailing. 

tn the meantime, the Rdul, with a bell*metal platter in her hand, was 
going to serve out the cooked rice to the Rija. Seeing the maid-servant’s 


u'oetui condiH(Jn, she enquired : “O mnid^servant! what’s the matter with 
yoxt} How is it that the winnowing-fan has got stuck to your hand ?•’ 

The maid-servant replied : “ 0 RSni mother I it’s a sad story. If I teJi it 
to you, the i>eU-metal platter ^Yi^ get stock to your hand.” 

The Rani further replied : “ Is it true ? Tell me your stor)'; and I shall 
see how the bell-metal platter will get stuck to mj- hand.” 

Whereupon the maid-servant said : 

" 1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death, 

2. The paddy-bird fasted for seven days. 

3. The ri\*er-water became foamy and frothy, 

-1. The elephant's tail dropped off. 

5. All the leaves of the tree fell down. 

6 . The dove became blind of one eye. 

7. The cow-herd's lathi got stuck to his hand. 

$. The maid-servant’s winiiowing-fan got stuck to her hand.” 

Mo sooner wert these words spoken by the maid-servant than the bcll- 
metal platter got stuck to the Rani's hands. She tried hard to shake it oil 
her hands but to no purpose. Thercupoti site dished up the cooked rice in 
another platter and served it out to the Raja. 

Seeing the bell-metal platter sticking to the Riiii's hands the Rajs 
enquired; “0 Rani! what’s the matter with you ? Why is the bell-metal 
platter sticking to your hands ? ” 

The Rai)5 replied : " 0 my lord I it's a sad story. If 1 tell it to yx>u, you 
will get firmly stuck to the wooden seat w'hereon you are sitting.'* 

At this, the Raja burst out into a loud guffaw and rejoined: " Never mind ; 
I am quite willing to be placed in that sorry plight, Do be good enough to tell 
me your story forthwith.” 

Whereupon the R5nl said : 

” 1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. The paddy-bird fasted for seven days, 

3. The river-water became foamy and frothy. 

4. The elephant's tail dropped off. 

5. All the leaves of the tree fell down, 

6 . The dove became blind of one eye. 

7. The cow-herd's lathi got stuck to his hand. 

b. The maid-servant's winnowing-fan got stuck to her hand. 

9. The Rani’s bell-meUl platter got stuck to her hands.*' 

No sooner had these words been spoken by the R;inl than the Rajd got 
firmly stuck to the wooden seat whereon he ^Yas sitting. He tried hard to 
rise from the seat; but all to no purpose. At last, he sent for his sen-ants 



w ho came and did theif best to detach him from the wooden seat to w hich he 
had got stuck. But all their efforts in this behalf proved abortive. At last, 
four of them hoisted him up with the seat sticking to him, carried him to the 
durbar*hall and seated him there. 

Seeing the RSja's pitiful condition, all the members of bis durbar were 
thrown into a pretty fix. Some of them felt inclined to laugh at the Raja’s 
ridiculous plight, but could not do so for fear of incurring his displeasure. 
While the rest felt curious to know the cause of his sorry plight but could not 
make the eu<]ujry out of sheer fear. 

At last, the Raja himself said : “ Do you w'aut to know how I have got 
stuck to this wooden seat 

With the palms of their bauds joined together, all the members of the 
durbar replied: “ Yes, Maharijil we are very much anxious to know it.” 

The Raja rejoined: “ It's a sad story. If I tell it to you, all of you will 
get lirmh' stuck to your respective seats." 

Thereupon nil the members of the durbar further said : " 0 Mabaraju ! 
when you yourself have got stuck to your own seat, it is meet and proper that 
>vc all should also share with you the samv ridiculous plight." 

Whereupon the Raja said : 

"1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. The paddy-bird fasted for seven days. 

3. The river-water became foamy and frothy. 

4. The elephant’s tail dropped off. 

5. All the leaves of the tree fell down. 

6. The dove became blind of one eye, 

7. The cow-herd’s got stuck to bis hand. 

8 . The maid-servant’s winnowjog*fan got stuck to her hand. 

9. The Rial’s bell-metal platter got stuck to her hands. 

10 . The Raja got stuck to the wooden seat whereon be was sitting." 

No sooner were these words spoken by the Rajs than all the members of 
the durbar got firmly stuck to their respective scats, so much so that all tbeir 
At tempts to rise front the same proved abortive. 

Kow there lived in that country a very cle\'er barber who, on being sent 
for, arrived in the Etaja’s durbar-liall and advised ihat a carpenter should be 
immediately sent for. 

This was done: and the carpenter, shortly afterwards, arrived there. He 
then freed the Raja and all the members of his durbar from their ridiculous 
plight by sawing off the wooden seats sticking to them- The bell-metal platter 
sticking to the RSiyi s hand, the u innowing-fan adhering to the maid-servant's 


hand, nnd tlie kiihi fixed to the cow‘herd’s hand were rcrno^'cd by 

sawing them off from their respective fore^anns. 

* In the coarse of m\' surv'ev of the folklore of the district of Chittagong in 
Eastern Bengal, I have come across the under-mentioned niifsctv-rhvme:'*— 

1. Dame LousV has died. 

2. The paddy-bird has been fasting for seven days. 

3. The wtiterof the river has becorne filled with the floating con(er^a.*. 

4- The eyes of the inaina bird, (^vho is) a cultivator, have become blind- 

5. The scythe has been sticking to the bands of the day-labourer. 

6 . Thesesamum haxe become void of kernel and have liccn reduced to 

husks. 

7. The broomstick has been sticking to the hands of the maid-«ervant. 

8 . The broom st ick called pkhha has been sti eking to the mo ch erd n ‘la u's 

hands. 

9. The bamboo ladle for stirring the Iwiling rice with has been sticking 
to the bends of the eldest daughter-in-law. 

10 and 11. 0 iiidina bird ! come, come (and) give a kiss on the golden 
mouth of my darling baby, 

I am inclined to think that the preceding rhyme is the epilogue (narrat¬ 
ing all the incidents of the stor)') which is tacked on to some Cumulative Folk¬ 
tale which is current in the district of Ciiiitagong but the full text of which is 
unknown to me. 

Lines 2 to 9 of this rhyme seem to describe the sorrow with which men, 
birds and even inanimate objects have been stricken at the death of Dame 
Lousy- Lines 10 and U hereof seem to suggest the idea that the bird 

is being asked to forget his grief at the death of Dame Lousy, ajid to come 
and give the darling baby a kiss. 

On comparing the incidents of this Chittagong Cumulative Folk tale with 
those of the preceding one, I am of opinion that the one bears a striking 
similarity to the other. 

Generalizing the incidents of both these folk-tales I fi.x their story-radical 
as follows:— 

(1) The heroine of the tale, vvhose name is Dame Lousy, dies, 

(2) Thereupon, a bird, in order to give vent to his grief .nt her death, 
fasts for several da^'s. 

(i) Thereafter, some calamity or distressing incident happens to the 
other actors in the talc. 

(4) In one case, some of these latter actors arc extricated out of their 
distressing situation. 

The Folklore Societ}* of Loudon has fixed the undermentioned stor) - 



radicals of the three foliovviOf types of Accumulation Drolls pr Cumulative 
Folk-tales:— 

/. TVf?)* Mouse Type. * 

1 . Animals set in partnership; one dies, the other mourns. 

2. Other objects mourn in sympathy till there is universal calamitj*. 

//. . Old Woman and Pig Type. 

1 . Old woman cannot get pig over stile ; she asks dog, stick, fire, water, 
ox, butcher, rope, rat, cat to help lier. 

2. Cat does $o on condition, and sets rest in motion till pig jumps over 

stile. 

III. Heiiny Penny Type. 

1. Hen thinks sky is falliug, goes to tell king, and meets cock, duck, 
goose, turkey. 

2. At last they meet fox, who leads them to his own den and eats them 

up.* 

On comparing the story*radical fixed by me with the aforementioned 
three which have been typified by the Folklore Society of London, I find that 
the two Cumulative Folk*tales forming the subject*matter of this paper do not 
fit into any one of the last-mentioned three tvpes. 1 am, therefore, of opinion 
that the two stories which have been dealt with and discussed io this article 
belong to an altogether new type vvhich I have named “ The Old Daw I^usy 
Tjpe/'und which, I hope, the storlologlsts of Europe and America will accept. 

In this connection, it will not be out of place to mention here that nn 
approximate Indian analogue of the two foregoing Cumulative Folk-tales is a 
Punjabi story ^vhich has been collected and published by Mrs. F. A. Steel 
under the title of The Death and Burial of Poor Hen-sparrow.f All the inci¬ 
dents of this Punjabi variant, which clearly belongs to the TUfy Mouse Type, 
are lucidly set forth in the following epilogue thereof and will show bow very 
similar several of them ate to those of the two Cumulative Folk-tales dealt with 
and discussed in this paper- 
“The ugly hen painted. 

By jealousy tainted, 

The pretty hen djed. 

Beu'ailing his bride, 

The cock, l)ald and hare, 

Sobs loud in despair: 


* TAv HtrnJltooli e/Pelklerc. Ry C, S. Burnc. Le&don : Siff|uick aad Jickwn, Ud., I9H 

P*g« 3J5. 

T Toiiis of the Pitrijab. Hy F. A Suel, Lendoo : VlacmjUaa and Co., 18&*, P^a9 14s—158 
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The plpal tsee grieves 
By shedding its leaves; 

•The buffaio mourns 
By casting her horns; 

The stream, keeping fast, 

Grows briny at last; 

The cuckoo with sighs 
Blinds one of Its eyes ; 

Bhagtu's grief so intense is, 

He loses his senses; 

The maid-servant waiting 
Has taken to railing; 

The Queen, joy enhancing, 

Takes refuge in dancing; 

To aid the mirth coming, 

The Prince begins drumming ; 

To join in it with her 

The King strums the zither I ” 

" So they danced and sang till they were tired, and that \\\\a how every 
one mourned poor cock*S|>arrow's pretty bride.” 



ff 
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NOTES. 

The Satavahanas, 


I itn boand to form and express an opinion on the Issues mised in the article. 
" THE HOME OP THK SATavXhanaS ” published in K recent issue ol this 
Journal (above, Vol. XIII, 1928. ». 5$i fE.), in which the author, Mr, T. N. 
Subramaniani of Kumbakonnm. cites and criticises a certain llteory regarding the 
home of the so-called .Xndhra kings which, i believe, I was the first to formulate. 
In 1919, I published n short article in the first issue of the /4/rnah of /he Bhtmtittr- 

/w/trwrrCpp. 21-42) drawing attention to certain prevailing misconceptions 
about the Satavahanas. Tins article is the subject of Mr. Subramnniam’s criticism. 
While admitting the validity of my main thesis that the Satavahanas are not 
Aodhras and that their original home was not Andhradeia, he takes exception to 
other statements in the body of my article which, according to him. routradiet the 
main the^s. It Is not my intention to go into details and to take up space which 
can probably be ill .spared. I shall therefore content myself wjtli correcting the 
erroneous Impression created by Mr. Subtamahiam's note, which in part misquotes 
my words and misrepresents my views, 

1 have nowhere asserted that *'the Satavahanas have to be looked upon as 
beloogiog to the tribe of the Xndhras ", as Mr, Subramaniam appears to think 
(above, p. 592). That !s only one of the alternatives considered and rejected by 
me. Assuming for the sake of ar^rtmen/ that the Puranlc view ts correct. I wrote, 
"//" (in order to reconcile the Fuianic statement with our conclusion)—" If.. 
the Satavahanas have to be looked upon as belonging to the tribe of the Andliras, 
then" certain consequeoces will follow (<4^/, Vol. I, p, 41). Juriher on in the 
course of the same paragraph Z reject the alternative proposed as improbable, 
concluding the paragraph with the words; " But It is after all conceivable that 
the ^ilavAiianas may not have been Andhras. . .For there is nothing improbable 
in the assumption that the founders of the 8atavabana dynasty were originally the 
vassals of the Andhra sovereigns, of whom it may, with assurance, be affirmed tbst 
at or about the time of the rise of the Satavahanas they were the most powerful 
potentates in the Deccan." 

I must frankly admit, however, that the wording of the last paragraph of my 
article under reference U rather abstruse and apt to confuse and mislead a casual 
reader. I welcome therefore this opportunity to restate my old views more lucidly 
as follows. 1 hold: (1) that no cogent reason having been shown for connecting 
the orr/j' Saiavah.ina kings with.the XndhradeSa. their activity should be regarded 
as restricted to the »‘estern and south-western portion of the Deccan ; only later 
kings of this dynasty extended their sway eastwards so that subsequently even the 
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Aadhr&dela was^ncluded in tlie ^tavHhana dominions; Ihu ^atavihanamigration 
Mas from thi ^e$t to the oast: (2) that ihc Satavahanas are different from and 
sbonid oot be confused with the Audhras mentioned in Greek and Chinese dironi* 
ciea ; (8) the home (or the early habitat) of the Satavahanas is to be sought (oi* 
on the tvestcrn side of the peninsula and is fierAti^s (o be located in the province 
then known ns Satnvnhaoi^'hara^a province of M’liich the situation is unknown or 
uncertniu. 

I see At present no reason to uUer niy views regarding the date of ihe 
Myakadoni mscriptloiu and I am not prepared to accept the date proposed for it 
by Mr. Subranianiam. I will admit, however, that Mr, Subrnmanfnni has offered a 
very happy explanation of thv Quranic ivnoniaiy. He points oot that even the 
oldest Purauas arc not cider than the tlilrd century A.D. 1'bus at the period 
when the earliest ?urauns were compiled, the ^tavahanas had been esiabUslied 
drmly. for over a century, os a paramount power in ilte Andlirade&a. Moreover it 
is highly probable that about that period they bad been relieved of their posses¬ 
sions in the west. The Puranic chroniclers tltus knew the ^utavahanas only as 
the rulers of the .vndhrade^a, and probably mis/wk them for Audhras. This 
explanation is much simpler and more satisfactory on the whole than that I 
have offered in my article. 

V. S. SUKTIlANKAk. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


I 


St. Thomas and the Cross- 


To 

The EniTOk, 

TAe Quarterly jQttriuil of ih Mythic Uccicty. 

SIR, 

We Tind one outstanding (&ct common lo the severe! oral and recorded 
ver$>0D3 of the tradition relatingto (he Apostle St. Thomas’ evangelistic activities 
in South India. U is that the apostle set up crosses for worship io every one of 
the seven places In Malabar where churches were founded by him. Witness the 
following extracts from a Malayalam song which, as the song itself says, was 
"abridged by Rev. Thomas XlrVIII in 1601 A.D. from the history of the 
Apostle 'riicmas* glorious evangelization of all India, written by his ancestor Rev. 
Thomas IT’, * a disciple of the Apostle himself, t 

* (t'trs 433^-445 of Ihe MQg. See Rev. F. Bernard's Tho St. ThOHias' C/fn9tui>%4 (ia 
UalayeLam), Cb. Ill, pp. 76 and 79. 
t Ibid., p. 61 . 

I Ki/tfs 46, 6S and SO. St. Thomas the Apostle 

' Came to MAlyinkara iaear Craagaoora) la December (61 A.D.) 

And there for worship cooatrucled 
A cliurcb together with a aoss.” 
n. Li«cs 67. 76. 71 and 72. 

*' In the vlllags o( Qolloo foroes year 
He preached (ha way (raligion). 

A cross for warship 
There he set up." 

III. Li'Ms7a.74 , 79and80. 

“ Tra^'elliag north*east (he) 

Reached Trlkkaprilliwaratn (aear Htrenam) 

A cross for worship 
He set up there also." 

IV. t.iiiteiZ. 87 and 66. 

(He) '* reached the mouaiaioone city of Chiyal. 

Aloog with the system of woraljip. across 
He satahlislied for that place also." 

V, Umw 1J3, 114, 120. 

" Travel Hog DOrth'WesI (from Hiraj^aro). 

He reached the village el Gokkamangalam (near Sbertala) 

And set up a cross tbere." 

VI. Lilies 122, I2?MdlS8. 

He '' reached KO}(akkfiyal (modern Faror). 

A Cross and smageoients for worsbip 
He established for that place also." 


9 


. 77<J 

Ahtr setting*up crosses iit the above seven places^Cranganore. QuiJoii, 
Nia^oam, Chayal (modern Nilakkal), KSkkaraangalara, Ptrur and Palur—in the 
present Malaya lam country he passed to MyUpore in the Tami] land and put up a 
church and a cross there also. (Lines 175 and 176). It may be well to recall here 
that the stone cross with a Pahlavl inscription dug up by the Portuguese in 
1547 and now on view over an altar in the Church of the Madonna on the Great 
Mount (Mylapore) is believed to have been one set up by the Apostle himself.* 
But I suppose tiiat the practice of setting up crosses for worship did not 
come into vogue in the first century of (he Christiao era. Can we infer from this 
circumstance taken along with the statomeut about the setting up of crosses In 
the above song, that Christianity in Malabar does not date from the hrst century 
and that it was not the first Apostle ’I'homas who evangelised that country ? 

Voujs fatthfully, 

T. K. JOSEPH, b.A., L.T, 


7'rivondrttm^ 


VII. LinU 1J4—136, 141—H4. 

He ‘' iravelled sort]) 

And tbu» in halt a moDih 

Reached tbe village oi PilGr pn Hr. Malabar). 

Thai Ills people may all perform 
Worship and religious rites 
He setup there 
K cross of beautiful patiers.*' 

• See Vote and Cordisr'e Wareo Polo, Vol. II, p. 3i8 (Murray. 10031. 
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REVIEWS. 


A Antiga India E 0 Mundo Externo. 

" Ani Xiil IndU ami the Ovfer HWJJ’' is i. Ihesis by Mr. Pandurfinga Pissurleocar 
of Siin^Mm. Goa, in ihe Portuguese language. Its purpose U to trace briefly 
tho relations of India with foreign counirics from remote periods of ancient history 
to the twelfth century of ihc Christian era. 

The author’s acquaintance with many western and eastern languages enables 
him to collect much of the result of orientalist research that bears on ]\\% 
subject and lie shows much ability in grouping the evidence thus obtained so as 
to hold the attention of the reader. 

Various facts relating to the commercial relations of ancient India, her poli* 
tical embaasies, her religious missions, aud the inHueoce exercised by her science 
and art are compiled in connection with the known continents, to each of which 
a chapter is devoted. Where conclusions have been drawn from mere hypotheses, 
the value of confUcting opinions is discussed and appraised with judgment and 
discrimination. 

A Anal clupier. termed 'retrospective' by the author, treats of the truly 
wonderful achievements of early Indian explorers and navigators. India has freely 
given of her best to the outer world and she has cot disdained to receive from 
others when she c;une into contact with foreign civilizations. This high ideal of 
the progress of humanity as a whole has been her glory in the past, and it is a 
prophecy of her destiny in the future. 

Mr. Pissuricnear’s work is well worth translation into a language that is more 
widely known than Portuguese. 

E, da C. 


Conservation Manual, 

by Sir John Marsiiau,, kt. 

Tflb manual is a welcome publication and its utility as a guide book to the 
junior archasologist cannot be lightly touched upon, Its value is enhanced 
coming as it does from the pen of an accomplished archeologist, who frem his vast 
and varied experience of the work may be expected to offer practical hints which 
no Government order, however deuiled and perfect, can give. The book is 
another example of the keen Inietesi evinced by the author in the preservation of 
the ancient monuments in this country, which are the main, if not the only, 
symbols of the glorious past of this ancient land. 


The Hindu Message—Vol. XI, No. 26—26lh April 1923. 


S - 

TMK Journal jnaiotains its high l«vci and has produced a worthy number in 
coiQDiemoration of the Jayanthi celebrations of Sri Sankara and Sri Ramanuja 
which synchronise every year. There are a doseu solid articles besides poems 
contributed by well*qualified persons which will amply repay perusal. 

The periods of these two A chary as are remarkable for unparalleled national 
upheaval in which religion played not a very inconsiderable part, wlilch restiltud 
in the aUftinmeni of such a high glory that Hinduism was never after wards challeng¬ 
ed for religious supremacy in India. Though divided only by iwoor three centuries, 
these Acharyas represent two distinct schools of orthodoxy which differ much in 
philosophical outlook giving room for misconception at the hands of unsympathe* 
tic bigots. The two scholarly articles *'The Meeting Place of Srt Hnnkara and 
Sri Ratnanuja” and "Sri Ramanuja’s Criticism of Sankara Ihusaua’’ by 
A, V. Copalachariat and S- Ruppusamy Saslty respectively bring to light many 
of the common features of these dldering philosophers. 

The article ‘'Sri Ramaruijacharya’s GIta-Bhftshya as Literature and as 
philosophyby R. S, Ramaswamy Sastrl should also dispel another common 
misconception that Rauianitja's style Is terse and severely argumentative, Mr. Sastri 
truly ob.serves “ One great distinction of ^*rj Kamanujacharya’s Gifn-HhasUya Is 
the combined distinction and simplicity of iu style. It abounds In supremely 
beautiful prose devotional lyrics. The very introduction is aquiver with tense 
devotional emotion.” "Sources of the Religion and Philosophy of Sri Ramanuja'’ 
by I*. T. Rangachariar provides much food for thought on some of the vexed 
questions such as the identity of nadarayann and Vyusu. the date of Pancharatra. 
etc. The other interesting articles are strongly recommended to students of 
philosophy and religion. \\’e cannot conclude without referring to the brilliant 
opening nni tie from the pen of K. Sundara Rain a iycr on "The Realism of 
Sri Sankaracharya.” No philosophy is so misunderstood both inside and outside 
India as Saukara’s monism and the present article wlttch is a clear and succinct 
exposition of Its tenets will, we hopi», remedy this misxmderstanding, 'The 
professor’s following remarks are noteworthy : What we want to insist upon Is 
that for Sankara, ' Knowledge is relative to the object’ in external perception. He 
is not a subjectivist. He docs not hold thnt the external object in material 
perception is a purely mental existent which is projected into the outside world 
and cognised there, by a purely hypothetical process, either intuirive or loferentia), 
Sankara recognises that the manifested world of matter (and the seed of Rrakriti 
from which it is hroiight forth at the time oi creation) Is essentially :tn objective 
reality to its perceiver and that it lasts as long as perception lasts, but is liable 
to be stuhihod when the percciver turns his mind inward in yogic meditation and 
gains the realization of the one self •effulgent and everlasting Self, absolute 
and free from all inguinating relationships to any otlicr object. Inner or outer.” 

K. II. 



Sri Vaikhanasan. 


✓ 


This is a religions monthly in Tamil published from Pannimadai, Coimbatore 
District, pertaining to the sect of Vaikhaiiasas, a class of Sri Vaishnava temple 
priests in South India. The Agama or Tantra literature of our country is yet 
shrouded in mystery; and a scientific study of the same will, we are sure, throw 
much light on the dark period of the early history of India. We therefore wel* 
come a journal of the kind conducted by one of its own members, 

yiiiAhaN/tsa and Pixneharaira form two distinct modes of worship la Vishnu 
temples from a very ancient time, though their eiract origin and date c.^nnol be 
assorted with any certainty, Vaikhanssa. which, tradition says, was propounded 
by Kiehi Vjklranasa who, at the behest of God, descended to the earth to worsliip 
Him ia His image form {Archavatara), was no doubt the most prevalent form that 
was obtaining in Vishnu temples before the advent of Sri Ramanuja, the great 
religious reformer and the recognized founder of the present day Vaisbnavism in 
Southern India. After him, however, Keo*Vaishnavism is distinctly partial to 
Paneharat/tt which appareotly had sunk into insignificance during the religious 
upheaval of the early centuries but a'as revived by Ramanuja on a far 
reaching scale as the basic principle of religion and philosophy, sc much so that 
Vaikha^asot in spite of Its claim that Marichi, Bhrlgu and Kasyapa were its 
exponents, gradually sack to be an abject adjunct of P&tieharatn. It is. therefore, a 
welcome sign that the sect is asserting its individuality and tries to preserve its 
ritualistic treasures free from admixuire. 

The present number opens with an article on the ** Valkhanasa Varpesrama 
Dharma ” and is followed by another on Ihe Religious Endowment Bill recently 
passed by the Madras Government. The Importance of an organization for the 
sect is discussed in the next and we are then led to an interesting Question 
whether Ambarisha was a Vaishnava from the womb which is based on the 
Adbhuta Kainayana wherein the king is said to have taken birth with a disc and 
conch. I'here are also extracts, short notes and letters which will repay perusal. 

Tho journal is in its infancy and we trust that, with better patronage, it will 
improve both in matter and get*up. 

K. D. 


The STOKV or Mankind by Hendrik Van Loon through The P. T. I, Book 
Depot. Bangalore and Madras (the S. I. Agency of Messrs. George G. Harrap& Co.) 
is a remarkable book and will be noticed in detail in the October number. 


Perfume of Earth. 

Bv K. Chattopaphyava. 




THIS is a book of poems published by (be weibknou'n Shama’a Vublishiog House 
of Madras oooducted by that cultured and talented lady, Srimatl Mrinalini Chat* 
topadhyaya, (be sister of the famous poetess Sarojinl Devi. 'J'he author who Is 
the brother of the poetess and the publisher has naturally (he gift of poetry in 
him. In addition to a number of beautiful lines that he frequently writes in the 
pages of that high-class journal of light nud culture^ The Shama'a, he has publish* 
ed two books, f/s,, “The Feast of Youth “and “The Coloured Gaidcn ” whicli 
are spoken of highly by such eminent poets and writers like l.aurence Binyon. 
James H. Cousin and Sri Arabindo Ghosh. The author has now followed up these 
two earlier works with two companion volumes, " The Magic Tree" and “ The 
Perfume of F.arih,'’ the former of which has earned warm praise by our world* 
famous poet Sir Rabindranath Tagore. He says, “ Your Magic Tree has given 
me genuine delight and 1 once again greet you as n ptvt of rare distinct ion.** 

The “ Perfume of Earth '' gives the reader equal delight and shows the power 
of vision and the maturity of thought and imagination the author has risen into 
with the lapse of years. The Indian soul is always n( a disadvantage to pour 
itself out in the cadence of a foreign tongue but the young author's heart is so 
enraptured with the vi^on of the Divine in Nature and J.ife that it has broken the 
bonds of language and has given vent to his feelings in easy, flowing arid lucid 
words. The book contains a collection of IS poems and is concluded by a 
wonderful rhapsody of a Play called “The Marriage of the Rat." The poems are 
all on such common subjects as The Tree, Rain, Fmlr, The Peacock, Camels, 
Mouse*trap and so on but the imagfoaticu and the vision displayed in the lines 
invest them with much l^eauty. For example, the following lines on Famine that 
struck ns as amongst the most beautiful in the book will Illustrate our point— 

“ God I break my body up and knead it into bread, 

Of hunger, lol how many infant lives are dead. 

“ O ! draw my blood into your clouds and let them burst 
In showers of mercy, for tbe women die of thirsT. 

“ Make lliou a lightning of my soul and, at a stroke. 

Free poor meu who bleed beneath the tyrant’s yoke.” 

We believe the poet is at his best in “The Marriage of the Rat.” His 
powers of expression are on (heir trial io this Flay and he has succeeded exceed* 
ingly well. The tlioughts, ideas and words how smoctldy acd pleasantly and the 
wbole play reflects the greatest credit on the author not only for his genius and 
culture but also for the simplicity and beauty of his style. He is a great dreamer 
like all poets and in one place he says, or rather he ronkes the girl in the Play 
say, (pMfc 49) 

* I would rather break beneath my burden of dreams 
Than ever seek fulfilment ir> extremes." 

The book makes delightful reading altogether and holds much promise for the 
rising poet and is a valuable conlributioa to literature. It is attractively printed 
and sumptuously got up and is priced three rupees a copy. 


B. P, 
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The Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute,— 

Number I. 


It will be seen £tom ihc brief narracive of the JnslOTy of the InstjtuU that it was 
started with the object of promoting Oriejual studies and of offering facilities to 
the existing societies and Institutions already engaged in such work. Thot^h 
there have sprung up, from time to tioie, several institutions llirougli the enlhusi* 
aslic efforts of scholarn here and there, most of them have cither failed in their 
objects or are not doing any appreciable amount of work for want of sufficient 
facilities and sustained interest towards their work on the part of the public. A 
central institution like ilie Cnma Institute is absolutely necessary to keep the 
smaller ones with comparatively slender resources and to make their influence 
fell on the larger public by coHorrfinating the local act iv I lies of the latter by 
affiliating them, if necessary, as branch or feeder Institutions. We hope, 
this institution will, wllh the merchant princes of Bombay as its patrons, be able to 
supply a long'fell want. I'lre fact that the institution has withstood all tite 
vicissitudes, which It had to pass through and which at one time threatened to 
defeat the objects of the organizers, augurs well for the future. 

As regards the contents of the Journal, most of the articles deal with Iranian 
subjects which had not been largely dealt with anywhere hitherto. Prominent 
mention may be made of the translation by Mr. L. Bogdanov of the Russian 
original on the ' BmigcatlOD of the Persia to India and the Mussalman world In 
the VIII century.' Herein an attempt is made to prove, from Iranian bistorlca) 
data relating to the VIII century, the traditional account of tlie emigration of the 
Parsis into India given In the Kissa-i-Sanjan. The date of the emigration wbicli 
has been previously pul down about the year 785 A.D, by Dr, J. J. Modi, on the 
strength of the traditional account. Is supported historically. Dr. R.Shama Sastry 
in his article * India under the Iranians' tries to make out that Iranians were in 
India earlier than even theVedic Aryans and paved the way for the latter to come and 
settle in India. He identifies the Asuras of the Vedic literature with the Ironlaus, 
afterwards called Parsis. The use of the word Asura in a bad sense in the later 
Vedic writings is attributed to the discomfiture suffered by the Devas (tire Vedic 
Aryans) at the hands of the Asuras (the Iranians). Assuming the banks of the 
Indus as the place where the \*edas were chanted, Dr. Shama Sastry concludes 
that tbe Iranians (the Asuras of the Vedic literature) once conquered and ruled 
India. He also quotes in support tlie inference of Iranian infiiience drawn by 
Sir John Marshall and Dr, Spooner on the basis cf archeological explorations 
made at ’I'axlla sod at Pataliputrs where some temples of the Iranian style are 
stated to have been discovered. I’he above view of Dr. Shame Sastry seems lo 
be dissented Irom In another article on 'Indo-Iranian Migrations' by Dr, P. I), Oune, 
though somewhat indirectly. Herein it is made out that tbe Asuras of the Vedic 
iterature arc not Iranians but the Assyrians who never came to India, and according 


to this version siiu ideiuUy of the Asircas wUIi the IrHiiians on which the theory 
o^Iranun emlgrAtion into India is based by Dr. Shams Sasiry would not be 
pov^ible. Dr. Ounc quotes in his support the works of Prof. Jacobi, Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar, the )ai« Mr. 13. 0, Tilak and I’rof. V. K- Raj wade. It will 
thus be Seen that Dm three papers referred to above put forth three different vcr* 
sions about the innni^atloit of tlie Parsis Into fitdi.i. Coming as they do from 
equally eminent sources, It 1$ dIfficuU to incline to any one view in the absence of 
more data. 'Phe future Isistorian or drciueotogisl has to decide whicii of these 
theories is neatest the truth. 

T. b. 


The Mysore Census Report of 1921. 


WE are very glad to add to our steadily growing Library Pari.s 1 and il of the 
Mysore Census Report forming Vol. XXiU of the Census of India, 1921. The 
Report proper is dealt vriih in Part I. Part 11 being given exclusively to Tables. 
We believe we are in the right when wu say that in no otlierp^ri of India, has the 
same mnslerhnnd, for three consecutive decennial Censuses, drawn the 
Report as it has been in Mysore. Is it too much to say that Mr. V. R. ‘I'hyag;ara)a 
Iyer, M.a., has become the doyen of Census Report writing? The very first Report 
published by him about two decades ago secured for him nti enviable eminence 
amongst those practised in presenting a bewildering wealth of facts in a manner as 
instructive as Interesting, 'I'he oext Report introduced some new departures 
in the intelligent marshalling of facts and the solution of some debated questions 
relating to religion and caste particularly so as to be acceptable to all Tight-minded 
people. Mr. Iyer also managed to give thu same information in a smaller compass 
and better arranged. In the present Report under review much ground that had 
been covered again and again lias very properly been given up thus rendering the 
reading matter both concise and precise. The whole Report deserves to be dealt 
with in a series of papers worthy enough to be read before learned Societies. As we 
fondly hope that the time is not past for such an expectation to be fulfilled we 
reserve our remarks only to a few points Of arresting importance in this informing and 
illuminating Report. Rightly has the talented Superintendent devoted some atten* 
(ion to discuss the law of the growth of population pressing into his service the latest 
and most authoritative literature on the subject. After all there is a good deal of 
truth in what one great authority, Mayo Smith, says in regard to mere theorising 
on matters of such an elusive and complicated nature. Says he, "the results reached 
by tliccry are rather irtdefinitv and altogether unsatisfactoryChapter IV dealing 
00 religion is of great intere.tt. The term Hindu ha.s been defying definition. In 
the controversy that is raging about the Religious Endowments BUI one sore point 
is that the minister-in-charge has given n convenient definition of who a Hindu is. 
In the 1911 Report a Hindu was taken to be a theist believing In the religious 



evolution which will some day, but surely. IhTougb worship of God* in His various 
forms (according to the worshipper's ideal) and through good works in his preset 
life or & Series of lives, land him In the Godhead. We contend that this dehoit^op 
besides being applicable to other religionists, except the Muliaminadan and tbe 
Christian, is likely uot to be acceptable to all. In ether words the conception of the 
Superintendent’s Hinduism represents but one section though a considerable section 
of Hinduism. Where to put in the congeries of faith most akin to Hinduism is 
the question. Under the term 'other religions’ in paragraph (f)the Brahmo comes. 
Is his religion different from that ot Hinduism? We believe these schismatics have 
not materially departed from the faith of their fathers to claim a separate religious 
importance fur themselves. 

It is really a capital idea that the several c&stes should be given in their 
alphabetical order thus allaying much huart*burn that one caste should have a prior 
mention over the other. Modern education has not, in out opinion, altered the 
aspect of affairs in this respect. People unfortunately now arc more clamant than ever, 
to create an importance for their particular caste. 'I'he cultured Superiutendent has 
some pertioent remarks to olTer to those who feel sensitive about such claims, borne 
fimoy petitions were received in his office regarding caste returns. These show 
how the rolling years bring in their train either fresh formation of castes or altered 
caste names. VVhen will this end Is for tbe broad-minded and patriotic Hindus to 
solve. Of purpose we da not enter Into details not germane to the aims of our 
Journal. Hut that is uo reason why we should not recommend to our readers a 
thorough study of tins Illuminating Report stored with information as helpful to 
the social worker as It is to the antiquarian. 


K. D, 



List of Subscriptions snd Donations received during the 
\ quarter ending 30th June 1923: 




Name. \'ol. 

Kao Sahcb H. Krishna Saslry. Ooiy Xlli 

Honorary bccrclary. Uarton Library, Bhav.inaicar ,, 

B. Puttaiya, Bangalore ,, 

'r, S. Na*njai>i>;\, Bangalore .. ,, 

R. Gopalachari, Madras .. 

N. Kamaksharow N'aidu. Bangalore .. 

Dr. C- Ann iuraj, Bangalore .. ,, 

r. R. Sell, Bangalore .. ,, 

N. Vonkatasubbaiya, Bangalore .. ,, 

A M. T. Acharya, Bangalore .. XII and XIII 

V. Aiyasami Iyer. Jbangalorc XUI 

K. N. Tagore, Calcutta .. 

Rev. J. H. .Argaiil. Mysore 

K. Balasnbramanya Iyer, Madras ,, 

Baini Bhecnia Rao, Cbannapatna .. ,, 

Bell&done Bheenta Rao. Bdinry 

Rt. Rev, Bishop of Mangalore .. 

S. Dbanna Rao, Bowrlngpet .. ,, 

U'. l^airu'eather, Kolar Gold b'iulds .. 

H. J. Bbabha, Bombay 

S. A. Balakrisbna Iyer, M.'iyavaram 

M. Chengiah, Nellorc 

Rev. J. CievriDni. Mangalore 

S. Hiriyanniah, Kolar . - ,, ,, 

H, Nurse, Madras 

V. 3. Alur, Dharwar .. ,, 

J. S. Asirvathm. PnUur ,, .. 

W. A. F. Bracken, Slddapcor -, 

William Ross Clarke, Ambasamudram .. ,, 

Rev A, J, D’ Souza, Vrwa Post . - ,, 

Kao Bahadur M. Gopalasivanal Muclabar, Bellary ,, 
Kariiheerlham. Pudukottai 

N. T.akshmanan, Coimbaiore .. .. 

K- S, Nanjundlah, Hassan .. ,, 

K. G. Sesha Iyer, Trivandrum • .. ,, 

Rev. FaiLer I. J. Mc'Corinack, BelUry .. 

Dr, .A. 1’. Fernandez, Bangalore ' ,, 

0 


Rs. I'- 


. 8 tJ 0 
.800 
. A 0 0 

.500 
.300 
-500 
.500 
.500 
,500 
. « 0 0 
,500 
.800 
.840 
.840 
.840 
.840 
.340 
.340 
.340 
.840 
.840 
.840 
.840 
.340 
.340 
.340 
.340 
.340 
.340 
.340 
.340 
.340 
.340 
.340 
.340 
.340 
.600 
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Name. 

Mee$rs. 

S. Krishnamurthy, Mandya 

« 4 

Vol- ♦ 

Kill 

4 4 

Rs. 

8 

A- 

4* 

1*, 

0 

R. 1), Banerji, Bombay 

4 « 


« 4 

8 

4 

U 

Rev. H. C.’ Benseii, KodaiUanal 

4 « 


4 4 

8 

4 

0 

Rev, Father E. Fernandez, Andhri 

» 4 



8 

4 

0 

C. J. HaU.Qttilon 

4 4 

ai 

4 4 

A 

4 

0 

C. L. Jaina, Calcutta 

4 4 


1 1 

8 

4 

0 

R. V. Krlshnan, Madias . , 

4 4 


1 1 

8 

4 

0 

.Vlfred Hayes. Bangalore • > 

4 4 

«> 

* 1 

,5 

0 

0 

K. W. Greene, Madias 

« 4 

44 

4 4 

a 

8 

0 

C. Madhava Rao, Chikmagabc 

* , 

1> 

4 4 

8 

4 

0 

R. A. Naraaimha Iyengar. French Rocks. 

11 

4 4 

8 

4 

0 

P. Sundaiani Pi 11 ay. Salem 


SI 

4 4 

8 

4 

0 

P. F. Bowring. Bangalore 


11 

1 1 

5 

0 

0 

G- R. Josyer, Bangalore 



4 » 

5 

0 

0 

L. Sreenivasiengar, Bangalore 


M 

1 4 

5 

0 

0 

K. B. Madhavan. Bangalore 


SI 

* « 

5 

0 

0 

8. Ramaswami Iyer, Madras 


i« 

* 1 

8 

4 

0 

L. K. Anaathakrishaa Iyer, Calcutta 


>« 

4 4 

8 

4 

0 

fiabu Dhanapathi Banerji, Puri 


>\ 

* 4 

8 

4 

0 

Dr. S. Paul Chiuiiappa. Mysore 


M 

4 4 

8 

4 

0 

B. Raiiiaswamaiya, Hassaii 


11 

4 4 

a 

4 

0 

T. Kaghavuchar, Bellary .. 


11 

4 4 

$ 

4 

0 

Kao Bahadur Mr. T. Kangaoharier, Madras 

M 


8 

4 

0 

K. Rajagopala Thamban, Kami 

. , 

n 

4 4 

8 

4 

0 

b. K. Rajagopala Iyer, Mysore 


si 

« 4 

3 

4 

0 

S. P. Rajngopalachari, hfysore 



« 4 

3 

4 

0 

R. Raraa Kao. Mysore 

, , 

XII and XIII 

4 4 

8 

4 

0 

Honorary Secretary, K. G. F. Club, Oorgauni 

XIII 

« « 

a 

4 

0 

Librarian. Adyar Library, Madras 

4 9 

1« 

* 4 

a 

4 

0 

KhajI Gulam Mahmood. Banganapa]]j 

1 « 

44 

4 4 

8 

4 

0 

Kolandat Vein, Pollachi 

* 4 

4 * 

1 4 

8 

4 

0 

E. SakUlwalla. Bombay .. 

4 ^ 

11 

4 4 

8 

4 

0 

M. Venkatakrishnaiya, Mysore 

4 4 


4 « 

3 

4 

0 

C. R T. Congreeve, Valapurj Post 

• » 

11 

4 S 

8 

4 

0 

0. C. Ganguly, Calcutta 

4 4 

• 1 

* 1 

3 

4 

0 

M. G. Krlshnaswami Rao, Chikniagalur 

>1 

« 4 

8 

4 

0 

k, V, Krishnaswami Iyer, Mysore 


M 

• » 

8 

4 

0 

K. Krishnamucthy Rao, Mercara 


ia 

• 4 

8 

4 

0 

'1*. K. Krishna Menon, Coonoor 

« . 

1 4 

4 • 

3 

4 

0 

S, Kaiasimha Rao, Kollegal 

4 4 

1 1 

4 4 

3 

4 

D 

C, Kllakantaiya, Mysore 

» 4 

>4 

4 4 

a 

4 

0 
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Kaiue. 

Vol, 


RS 

A 

p. 

t^^srs. 

1\ K. Ra}u iyer, 'rirupaiiuj .. 

XIII 

4 , 

3 

4 

0 

Rao Bahadur S, K. Rodda, Dharnar 

1 ^ 

» « 

3 

4 

0 

V. Ramesam Pactulu, Madras 

14 

» • 

S 

4 

0 

l^ewan Bahadur Mr. T. RagliAviah, Trivandrum 

) 4 

, 4 


4 

0 

C. K. Subramnnyacharfi Coimbatore 

SI 


3 

4 

0 

A. Suryanaraynna Rao. Visagiapatnm 

SI 


3 

4 

0 

S. Seetharamaiya, Nagar 

ki 


3 

4 

0 

P. Subba Rao, Mysore 

11 

,, 

8 

4 

0 

P, Foulkes, Madura ,, 

11 


8 

4 

0 

C. R. Xalyana&uodarani J*antulu, Jagadovi 

11 

4 , 

3 

4 

0 

H. Rangachar, Mysore 

II 

^ 4 

3 

4 

0 

A. Sadflsiva Mudaliar, Xankaohallf 

l» 

1 » 

8 

4 

Q 

Sir 1‘. S. Siva Sami Iyer, Madras 

>a 

• » 

8 

4 

0 

M. Venkatanaranappa, Rhadravati .. XII and XIII 


6 

4 

0 

N. L. Narayana Kao, Rangoon 

XIII 


8 

4 

0 

H, L. Pinches, Mannar 

ti 


8 

4 

0 

* His Highnes.s Ramaranna, Cochin 



8 

4 

0 

A. Rangaswaini Saragvati, Madras .. 

1 1 


8 

4 

0 

S. S. Stnha, Bankiporc 

11 


8 

4 

0 

<». Srldharamurthi, Tuiokur . . ,, 

11 


8 

4 

0 

R. Vaidysnathan, Vellore ., 

IS 


8 

4 

0 

Narendnnath Law, Calcutta 



8 

4 

0 

], A. Richardson, Cochin 


4 4 

8 

4 

0 

Dr. P. Subbaraysn, Knmararnangalam , . 


4 4 

8 

4 

0 

P. M. Suiidararaja Iyer. Sri Vaikuntham, 


4 4 

3 

4 

0 

Honorary Secretary, J- K. Pat it Institute, Bombay 

11 

* 1 

3 

4 

0 

J, R. Bliat, Colombo 

II 

4 4 

3 

4 

0 

Rao Bahadur M. Raghunstha Hao, Makiit Post 

1« 


3 

4 

0 

J. A. Saldhana, Kankanady .. 



3 

4 

0 

C. Rama Rao. Bangalore 

»l 


5 

0 

0 

A. R. Sreenivasiengar, B.ingaiore 

» 

4 9 

5 

0 

0 

C. V, Karaaaiya, Coimbatore 

XIV 

4 « 

,3 

0 

0 

G. Ramdas, Jeypore -. .. 

*1 

4 • 

8 

0 

0 

Hiralal T, Panpi, Ahm^dabad 

XI5I 

4 4 

3 

4 

0' 

V. Rangachari, Madras 

11 

• 4 

8 

4 

0 

A. K, L^Itus Tottenham, Kodaikanal 



8 

4 

0 

N. G. Venkatasubba Iyer, Teppakulnm .. 



3 

4 

0 

D, Kongadlyappa, Doddaballapur 

s^ 


3 

4 

0 

Sindige Siddappa, Bellary .. XII 

and XIII 

, 4 

8 

4 

t) 

T. Singaravelu, Mysore 

XIU 


8 

4 

Q 

D. Rama Rao, Tumkur ., ., 

11 

4 ^ 

8 

4 

0 
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Name. 

Vo). ' 

R.s. 

A. 

p. 

Messrs. 

Honorary Secretary, Literary Union, Kolar 

xiir 

.. 8 

4 0 

P. S. Lakshminarasv, Bangalore 

11 

.: 6 

0 

0 

K. Shama Iyengar, Bangalore 

>1 

.. 6 

0 

0 

W. E. ClifTord, Bhadravati 

XIII and XIV 

.. Q 

0 

0 

Rao Bahadur P, R, Vcngu Iyer, I’oona .. 

xin 

4> 

1 * o 

4 

0 

B. Venkatashamanna, Davangerc 


.. 8 

4 

0 

I>. Venkatesiah. Kolar 

11 

.. 8 

4 

0 

Rai Yatindranath Chowdhurl, Jessore 


.. 8 

4 

0 

Babu Karidas MHrn, Rajghat 

a* 

.. 8 

4 

0 

Progressive Union, Kellocc .. 

11 

.. 8 

4 

0 

A. Mervyn Smith, Bangalore 


"i 

C 

0 

Dr. S. Ranja Iyer, Pakoku 

1) 

.. 8 

4 

0 

K. Nfttesa Iyer, Colombo 

11 

8 

4 

0 

E. H, L. Seppiogs, Rangoon 


.. 8 

4 

0 

K- R. Venkatrama Iyer, Pudukottal 

M 

., 8 

4 

0 

T. P. Krishnaswami, Bangalore 


.. r> 

0 

0 

A. H. Siuidararanian, Colombo 

M 

.. 8 

4 

0 

K. Venkata Rao, Colombo 

ir 

.. 8 

4 

0 

V. Seshagiri Rao, Colombo 

11 

.. 8 

4 

0 

John Gibb, Colombo 

>1 

,. 8 


0 

0. Visvanatlia Rao, Nellore -. 

11 

.. 8 

4 

0 

Baladeva Upadhyaya, Sombarsa 

11 

.. 8 

R 

0 

Dewan Bahadur P. R. Nnrayana Iyer, Madur,t 

11 

... 8 

A 

c 

Rao Saheb V. 1*. Krisbnainacbariar, Madura, 

11 

.. ,8 

4 

0 

M. K. Pranatharthihara Iyer. Bangalore. 

11 


C 

0 

The Very Rev. E. Studer, Bangalore 

l> 

, - 5 

0 

0 

K. Range Reo. Bangalore 

11 

.. 5 

0 

0 

M. 0. Rama Kao. Bangalore 

ai 

.. 8 

0 

0 

O. Aravamudn Iyengar, Bangalore 

1) 

.. P) 

0 

0 

RajamaiUrapravina Dewan Bahadur 

P. Raghaveiidra Rao 

XII 

T) 

0 

0 

B. V. Rama Iyengar, Bangalore 

xm 

., 5 

0 

0 

A. 'r. Setlur, Bangalore 

ii 

.. r, 

0 

0 

« Dewan Bahadur T. Vjjayaraghavacharl.ir, 
Coimbatore 


.. 8 

.. 8 

4 

0 

Surya Prasad Mahojar, Gaya 

11 

0 

0 

Hon’ble Mr. LaUibhai Samaldas, Bombay 
Life-ntembership donation 

M 

.. 100 

0 

0 

K. H, Rami all, Bangalore * .. 

11 

.. S 

0 

0 

M. Oopalaknshnaswami Naik. Bangalore. 

\1 

.. 5 

0 

0 






^ Books presented or purchased during the quarter 
ending 30th June 1923. 


Drrector'Oeneral of Archseofogy. Simla^ 

Conservation Manual by Sir John Marshall. 

Superintendent of Archeology, Trivandrum^ 

'frAvancore ArchsoloKlcnl Series ^'ol. HI. Pari II.—Stone and Copperplate 
Inscriptions of Travancore by K. V, Subraltmanyn lyer. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Institute. Poona— 

“The VirataparvAiu of the Malmbbaraiaby Narayana Bapaji UlRikor. 

The University of Madras-- 

Sir Subrahmanya Iyer’s lectures on the “History of the Srj Vaishnavas” 
hy the late Mr. 1’. A. Gopinatha Hao. 

Smithsonian Institution. Washington— 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution foi the year 1922. 

Notes on the Dances, Music and Songs of the .\ncient and Modern Mexicans 
by Auguste Genln. 

I'ire Worship of the Hop! Indians by j. Waller Fewkes. 

Daturas of the Old World and New, by WilUan\ K. Safford, 

Kacial groups and hguius In the Natural History Building of the National 
United Slatesi Museum. 

Purra Tatiwa Mandir. Ahmadabad— 

Buddha Leela Bara-Saiigraha edited by Adhyapska Dhannanand Kowsangi. 
AbhidhammAtChn Sangraha by Klshorla] Ghanashyaina Masharwaln. 
Rajasabh&bhushAQA Rev. A. M. Tabard, M.A., M.B.£.. M.R.A.S.— 

Illustrations of the Rock*cuc ’I'einples of India by James Fergusson. 

Lady Ratan Tata— 

“ Omar Khayyaai" by J. K. Saklatwalla, 

Prof. P. Pissurlencar, Goa. fAulhor)— 

A .Antiga Indi.a EO Mundo Externo. 

Srimathi Mrinallni Chattopadhyay (Aulltor)— 

“ Perfume of Earth. ” 

S. T, Moses, Esq., M.A., F.Z.S. (.Author)— 

“ Tish Supply ol Madras. ” 

V, R, Thyagaraja Iyer, Esq,, M.A.— 

The Kannada Academy Journal: 

Vpj. ir—No. (fi) 

„ VI—No. (2) 

„ VII—Nos. (3) and (4) 

Annual Report of iHc Karnataka Sahitya Parlshat (1921) 


EXCHANGES. 


/ 

I. The Editors of:— 

1. " HINDUSTAN REVIEW,” Baiikipore. 

2. “INDIAN ANTIQUARY,” 

British India Pr^ss, hlasagaon. Bo^nbay. 

3. “CEYLON ANTIQUARY” The “ Titnes of C9i/hn‘\ Cofennho, 

4. “ MODERN REVIEW. ” CaleiOta. 

5. “ THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, ” 

The College, Bai oda. 

6. “THE HINDU MESSAGE, ” Srirangam. 

7. “WEDNESDAY REVIEW, “ Teppakulrtn, TrkhintipoJy. 

8. “THE SOUTH INDIAN RESEARCH, ” 

Vepery, Madras. 

9. “THE EASTERN BUDDHIST ”, TAc Uhraty, Qimha 

Oiani Vniversity, Kyoto. 

10. “THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE MAGAZINE,” 

11. “THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW,” Mount Road. Madras. 

13. “ THE VEDIC Lahore. 

li. “ ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDIS- 
CHEN GESSELLCHAFT.” Halle, Germany. 

14. “THE SANSKRIT BHARATHI,” liurdvan, Bengal. 

15. “THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL 

SOCIETY,” Neip Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A. 

16. “THE KALPAKA,” Tinttevelly. 

17. “EVERYMAN’S REVIEW,” Madras. 

18. "THE INDIAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW," Baroda. 

19. “ MAN,” The Royal Anthropological Jnstitiite, London. 

20. “ DJAWA,” Kanaridaan, 13, t« Welievreden, Java. 

21. “ MAN IN INDIA,” Ranchi B.N.Ry. {India) 
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. TUK CASKMERIAN ORIGIKAI.. 

. ' * /' L The Author is anonymous. 

' The Cadhmerian Brhackathii shows itself, beyond aoy possibility of doubt, as 
% ^Si^jlAtion and not as an original work. 

The first proof Is that it has no author’s name. If it had borne any. Somadeva. 
Who is always Very particular, and who prides himself on his accuracy would 
certainly have mentioned it. Une might perhaps say that this would have served 
no purpose, as it was clear from (he text itself that the author was Gup4{^hya. 
The Cashmerians themselves had not the slightest doubt that theirs was the 
original Brhatkathd, If we accept that argument it follows that if. in the Katha* 
earitsl^ara, the opening remarks to the effect that it was only a summary from 
another’s work, had been lost, as well as all the,colophons which reveal its title 
and the author’s came, there would have l>een nothing to prevent us from 
accepting it as a literal version, perhaps eveo as the very origlnai of the 
Brbatkalhi. In my opinioo, the contemporaries of Somadeva could not possibly 
make a mistake on that point, inasmuch as the great Prakrit collection went by 
the name not of BfhatkathS but of Brhatkathasaritslgara, Is there any reason 
then to wonder chat it is anonymous? 1 think not. as it is improbable that 
(he compiler or the successive compilers of the Cashmerian Bchatkatha had 
rewritten the poem. They had simply contented themselves with collecting and 
tying together, the best way they could, disparate books. This Is the task o7 
copyists rather than the work of artists. 

Still the unity of those books did not consist entirely in their being grouped ' 
together under one title, or ou being strung on the same string. There is no doubt 
that the last compiler, at least, has attempted to give to chose books an apparent 
sequence by the arrangement he has imposed on his material, but not only has 
be failed in his object, bnt he has also neglected to recast the subject matter. His 
labour cannot then merit for him the name of author, or give him a claim tolse 
known to posterity by his own name. * ' 

11. The Order of the Books. 

That the Cashmerian Brhaikathi was incoherent. Somadeva warns himself 
tacitly, when be explains how he has dealt with his ori^nai and by what 
principles be has been guided in his undertaking. It is evident that this passage 
in his work is the key to the problem with which we are concerned, but it is of 
the utmost importance to study it carefully, for it has been translated in 
different ways: . - 

K.S.S. 1, 10*]2 ; yathi miilam Catbaivaitan na m&n^.apy atikramab 
granthavistarasaioksepamituin bba^s ca bbidyate * 10 
aucityinvayaraksi ca yaChafakti vidbTyate t __ 

* malrAbbMa ca I'idvau, Broekbaus, Peiersr>u ; mScram bhlca ca v>dyaie, HaJl (VSt 

p. «u,}, 8. Ldvi. 

t abhidhiyate. Brockhau^, S. I.ex'i. 

IS 
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kdlhar&&avighaieQa kAvyim^asyt ca y^jana 3.1 

vaidagdhyakhyatilcbhiya mama naivayain udyamafe 
kim tu aanakatKajilaimrtisaukaryasiddhaye 12 



Brockhaus translates thus 

** Wie das urspruoglichc Werk, so ist auch dieses, man wird nlrgends die 
geringste Avslusung bemerken ; nur die Sprache ist gedrangter, umdie su grosse 
Ausdehoung des Buches ?u vermeiden. Den Kraiten gemass habe ich mich 
bemuM, den passendsten Ausdnick su w&hlen, und iodem die verschiedensieu 
Gemuthsstjmroungen In den Eraihlungen dargeslcHt worden, ist eln Werk 
entstanden, das lu den Gedichten getechnet werden kann. Meine Arbeit 
entspraog nicht aus Begierde nach dem Ruhme der Gelehrsamkelt, sondern urn 
leichter dem Gedachtniss das buote Mahrchenneta zu bewahren." 

"As io the OTigiA&l work, so also in th!e one, there is not anywhere the least onlseieQ ; only 
the language is more eempact in order (e avoid (lie book becooiln; too large. I ha' e eadeevoured 
as much as possible to eboose ibe most suitable eapreesions, and while deeeribiog in ibe stories ihs 
various movements of tbe pessleas (rases), e work has been prodnced wlrich nay be considered a 
^ece of poetry. Uy work did not spring from the desire to secure tbe fame of laarning. but simply 
to faeiliate the oiemoiising of that tnaay*eolour6d net of myths.'' (Trow.) 

The following is Wilson’s paraphrase (Works, repr.. Essays, II, 109): ''It 
corresponds exactly with the original t there is not the least departure from 
it. only the style is more compressed in order to avoid the great prolixity of 
the primitive work. It has also been oomposed in verse, oare having been 
taken to preserve the arrange mem of the text and the interest of the stories. 
1'he author adds that his object is 'not a reputation lor learning but the hope 
ol enabling the memory more readily to retain the oomplicated net ol narrative 
invention.' ” 

Hall translates (Visavadatti, Int. p. 28 n.) 10 cd: "It is merely an epitome 
of the larger work and in the familiar language." 

Peterson translates; (Kidambari (8rd ed,), lotrod.. p. 96 n.) 10 od: "It is 
an exposition (perhaps a render!or translation) of no more than an abridg¬ 
ment of the complete book." • 

Translation of S. Ldvl: (La B.K.M. de Ksh.. J. A. VIII ea., VI, 421 and VII, 
219-220): “ Such is the original, such is the copy of it. There is not one line which 
deviates from It. My only work has been to abridge and to translate. I have 
respected as much as I could the literary htiiess and the natural order. 1 have 
set up each of the sections of (he poem in such a way ak r^ot to break oS the 
Stories or tlie passions (rasas). My efforts will not gain for me the reputation of 
a profound artist. My only object is to help rey readers to remember without 
too great difficulty this enormous mass of stories of every possible kind." 

Tawney translate*: "This book is precisely on the model of that*from which 
it is taken ; there Is not even the slightest deviation, only such language is selected 
as tends to abridge the prolixity of the work; the observance of propriety and 
natural connexion, and the joining together of the portions of the poem so as not 
to interfere with the spirit of the stories, are, as far as possible, kept in view: I 
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have ool made this attempt through desire of a reputatloD for ingenuity, but in 
to facilitate the recollection of a multitude of Taricus tales.” 

L. hCankowski’s transUcion : (Der Aussug aus dem Pane. In Ksb. B.K.KI., p. 
VIMX)10cd: 

**Es liegt olchts welter als eine kursueg des grossen Umfanges des Buches 
vor, und die Sprache ist eioe andere.” 

There is eodurif (0 be found but an abbreviaboo of the volucnicoos book end the laa^oage 
is different.'’ (Trwns.) 

I'his author goes on by disputing Broclchaus’ translation of Verse 11, in 
which be takes Advya in its technical sense, and also against the translation of the 
singular kavy&^asya by '*«acb section of the poem” (Ldvl and Tawney). For him 
Somadeva, in this verse, simply warns the reader that he has altered the order of 
the books only in a portion of his poem. How could one explain, he adds with good 
reasons, that Somadeva speaks of the care lie has taken about the composition 
and the order, if he had altered nothing in the original ? The Portion referred to 
is probably the Books from VI to XVIU in which the order of the Xathiaaiit- 
sagara differs from that of the Bthatkalhamanjari. 

Mr. Speyer criticises this passage and the translations which have been given 
of it in the following terms ; * 

f/.A.~Duicn uot being geoeraUy familiar 10 Fcancb taadera I give in Cerroas Mr. Speyrr’s text. 

'*Beide Uebersetzungen (Ldvl et Tawney) sind an snei gleichen Klippea 
gestrandet. dem Wotle anvaya und dem Ausdrucke kavy4m;asya yojans. Eioe 
halbbewusst etymologische Eingebung hat Ldvl bestimmt an die Bedeutuag 

''natOriicbe Anordnung” 2 u kribpfen. Tawney, sich etwas weniger verwirrend, 
uberset 2 t "naturalIcshek Zusammenhang”, ohne daran sudenken, dass (rwroye in der 
Bedeutung Reihenfolge, Anordnung” nle und nlntmer vorkoinmt. Afs gram* 
matischer Ausdruck bezeichnel es "grammatisebe Construktion”; ausser diesem 
tcohnischen Oebrauch hat es zwei Bedeulungen: 1* "Abkommlinge, Abstammung,” 
2 * auvfiyas = anvitatva "das Verbundensein mit”—und In dieser letsteo ist cs 
erst biauchbar wenn hlnzugefdgt ist, womit. So muss hier aiuUyaHvayaratsa 
niebt als das Bewahren von aucitya and aavaya aufgefasst werden, wie Ldvi das 
tut, sondern als das Bewahren von dem oHiitmitvilatiKi- In Besug auf die WorCe 
kivyampasyayojann, bemerke Ich, dassdie Ueberseizung " the portion of the poem'' 
und "chacune des sections du poeme" nicht zu dem Singular am^asya passt: hatte 
Somadeva das dam It geinelnt, so wurde er den Plural aottanatn gebraucht babes. 
Nach meiner Auffassung Stebtdort folgendes: "Ichhabe nach Krafien die genauen 
und jeder Situation am moisten angepassteu Worte und Ausdrucke belbehalten, 
und ich babe etwas hinzugefugt damit mein Werk etwas von eioem Kunstgedfeht 
babe, obne aber dadurch dem Interessanten der Erzablungen Abbrueb au tun,” 
Ueber die Reihenfolge sagt er keio Wort,” t 


* Hot sogeiuaiods grooM verbuJ (ds BrUatkaihi), etc.. fVerstogeu ea Metledeellngen tier 
K. A,i. van Wstenschappeo, A(d. Lett*. 4« R.. I>. lX-^190?). p. 120 sc. 

t Both traneiationi (Livi and Tawney) suffered shipwreck on the same two clifls, the word 
(fnvaya and (ho «Kpiassioa iSvyiirtfarya yojtnia. A baJf coascious eiyotclogical tnepiratloo bad 




Before giviag ray own trsiaelatjon 1 wish lo make & few remarks. It seems to 
me that Hall (except that his text vitiycfe embarrasses him and that he is wrong b 
Interpreting santkrU, which forces him to adopt a very disto/ed 

explanation), S. Ldvi and L. Mankowski are right in seeing in verse 10 an 
acknowledgment that the Kathasaritsi^ara is a translation : The excellent reading 
bkidy^te makes this evident. The upssamhira, which follows the ^njari, meDtions 
the same fact. The original had become very difficult lo understand whereas the 
Sanskrit translation is very easy (v. 30). 

Mankowski's version is then quite correct, but it is unnecessary to suggest,. 
48 he does, asti (after iMfrutn) \ panthovistartaa^^tpamitram can be given more 
naturally as subject to bhidyate. 

Verse II : Ca. . . ca {not only, kvt eUs$), indicates that there is question of an 
attempt to attain two different objects. First AucityaHV<tyarakta\ secondly. 
K&vy&iTte^sya yn/ana. .\s there is no reason to divide the sentence anywhere else 
but where the rules of grammar invite us to do it. we may put the punctuation 
after Matkarasdvighd'enn and then we shall see in that expression the indication 
of the ineans employed to obtain the 6rst result in view. It is twofold : there are 
two terms in the subject: aucilya, anvaya—Kiifi la the object: kathk, reu(t~ Have 
we not got here something like a premeditated equation ? On one side to (tHiityn, 
(•nai/tf) corresponds rcr;<r {-apighateM) on the other to anvaya i-rak^a) corres* 
ponds k(U/ta {-avtxAaltnd). Soroadeva wished to obttrve or to frtiervt : 1* the fitness 
or propriety literary, no doubt^and for that reason he has been careful 

not to break off the pathetic tone (rojit); 2° the logical sequence {^nvaya)?^ 

caoMJ Uvi to connect with anvaya tbemeutog of "oetural errengemest," Tewoey, not errug 
quite so far. iran&Uiee anvaya "naioral adbesioo". wiibout ibcnkiog that, it never occurs with tbe 
meatilag of " euccesuoo ". '‘arraagecnaiit’'. As a grajninaiccal arpression. it oeaju ''grammaticn/ 
e^attruct'^ii" : basidee (bis techoical one it hae two meaninp: let, descent, ongin; 2 nd. ettivnya^ 
an^ttetvn. "tJie bting conmetfH teitli " ud in the latter mom it may only be osed when—where¬ 
with^ is added. So her* ftiicitySftvfiyfTraksS mu»i not be uodeniood a^ tbe keeping of nuchya 
and anvaya as Livi does, bat es (he Iceepng of (he aucityirtvitatva. In reference to (he words 
k&vy&m^fitya yojana I tamatk (bat tbe rraoelation of tbe poem and each of the SActiOne of tbe 
poem do«« not dr in xvitb (he aioguUr atn^asya ; if Somadeva bad meant (bis be would have 
employed ihe plural ampttrwtt. According to my idee.(be following is said: "I have, os much 
M liea ta iny powar, retained tho eiact words and expression! and tbe&e beet fitted for any eituatlon, 
and I baxw added a few tbiogs to gi'** o'Y work something of tbe character of an artUde poem— 
wilboui however interfering io the least trith what is most inlereslieg in tbe stories. '* Of Ibe rank 
(or socceaeioa} be says not a word. (Tmits.) 

* I am eorprised that Mr. Speyer should have diepoted the joetiAableness of thii traoslation. 
There is not the slightest doabi that nnvnya, taken as a teohnionl term of pmunmar. means 
ntaffcof eoi*itrttction‘\ bat it ascertained that in the (ercninology nl the it means 
solubU rtseeof«r«or»o/ Uaaf" . in ihe theory 4>f syllogisma one desigoaies by anvnya tbe invariable 
concoaitaace between (he mean term ifittu) and tbe graai term (sddAynl—for instafice in rl'O 
otassical example that of fire aod eiBoke—nn whieh Is based the induction (vy^rf) witbont which 
DO major of our syllogisou woold be eetablSehed (Vide Tarkssamgraba of Aanambbnf^ with the 
commeolary of ihe same 40*44). It la hanlly etraiching the ledinecat meaning of anvaya to take 
that \vord in mean "the natural OAnnectiOD of idefu*(whkh ia obtained bv not breaking off thr 
thread of tbe DarTatism). 


The means emfjoyed Aafki^avighaietirt “not to break off the narrative” shows 
oi^rly that here is meant the subject-matter and not the style. Somadeva's 
intmtion was that stories which are coonecied by natural association of ideas 
that isi I think, the successive episodes of the same story, should remain tied 
together. That double object Somadcva does net flatter himself to have attained 
completely. He has simply done his best {ytrik^akii). 

The second object in view consisted in k&vyit^coiyo yojana. Here Brockhavs 
lias completely gone astray. After having erroneously applied amttyfiHvayarak^a 
to the style, he lias understood by avighatmif '"to introduce the several sent!mental 
characters’' and his conclusion has been that Semadeva had tried to caake a 
regular idryn. Then, according to him, kdvydipeatye is " the category of kavyaa” 
or something very like it. It is impossible to uphold that meaning for the word 
/ffpfd. Mr. Ldvf’s and Mr. Tawney's translations could be accepted if meant 
JiHtiing inio fiarfs. Tliough, even in this case, y9/ana would be very difficult to 
explain ; but aijutf means ue/im, part, and It is impossible to suppose that a word 
meaning ** tfuh" must he understood though not expressed. There remain 
Mankowski’s explanation, ” ^ eertai/i stciffn of th€ fwim" giving /tivyo its general 
sense, and Speyer's, which is rather a paraphrase than a literal translation, 
but which amounts to this: that Somadeva has added “ a part of kdtya" that 
is something of a regular poem, a poetical element. In my opinion the first of 
those explanations is wrong in not taking koffya in its technical sense and the 
second in giving yofim an uiiusucil one. Can that word mean also 
The usual meanings are, oiraugenust, dUpos/f/OH^ eonsiruftton (in general and in the 
grammatical senses) hiding iciih (as the second term of a composite word). For 
me the literal meaning 1$ " fke proper i/nwigeuier/ ofpor/ion of kavyo 

My translation is then as follows .•ks is the original such is the copy ; It 
does not deviate from it, even by one line ; I simply epitomise the primitive work 
and I translate ; that is all the difference Careful to observe, as far as possible, 
the literary propriety, and thu logical sequence. In doing my best not to break 
off either the narrative or the spirit of the sentiments expressed, 2 am no 
less careful to arrange a portion of a regular poem,” {Tki ml Bi in S.Livi'i 
fronsla/ion.) 

Thus in verse 10, he assures us of his accuracy ; but iu verse 11, he admits that 
he has made some inodiflcations. One might .say that tliis is a ccutradiction, but 
ic is not. What he means Is that he is accurate as far as the subject-matter goes, 
but not with regard to the order, nor perhaps to the form. Had he altered nothing, 
he would not have said that he had found it difficult to keep the proper order and 
(hat he has not been completely successful in doir^ so. Tlut gives us to under¬ 
stand that be has classified some books differently from the order found in the 
original, and those bocks oannot be other than VI—XVIII, We may ask, now 
what is the portion of a regular poem he has ml/ orranged : Must we take it, as 
Mankowski seems inclined to think, that jt is Books VI—XVIII? It is difficult 
to believe thst by a portion Somadeva means two-thirds of his work. Could be. 


besldesi pretend that tbe Knthasnritsig&ra is for the most part ^'kivya^ Accord¬ 
ing to theorists, a Aivya may admit of diverse episodes, but the reader must ne^ 
be aliorred to lose sight of the main subject. Besides its essence calls for a cercain 
amount of savoury {ratatmaAo\ and the savoury of a poetical work is the result of 
the passionate sentiments expressed in it. It Is evident that, leaving aside the 
charm or form which is essential to a genuine Aavya, the Kathasarlts^ara on the 
whole does not answer at all the hrst of those conditions and very imperfectly 
the second. That is why Somadeva claims tbe name of kavyti for a portion only; 
if he does not make it more explicit which that portion is. it is because he does not 
believe that one can have any difhcalty in recognising it. It is only that one 
which has unity, where the narrative is not broken oi! by a multitude of accessory 
tales, where we find most of the poetical sentiments according to the treatises 
on rhetoric, erotic with its two modes-^iovers separated, lovers reunited—tragedy, 
heroism, (he marvellous : those can be no other than Books XIV—XV (Pafica* 
Mah&bhiseka). Those are the ones Somadeva has arranged, those which, 
if you like, he has not created, but of which he has restored the natural 
coherence In spite of his great desire to arrange the whole in proper order. 
We have seen already that Somadeva has brongbt those two books together, 
inventing even a rapid transition from one to another, end that he has 
joined to the commencement of his Book XIV tlie end of the Bock of Vela which 
in Somadeva, and very likely also in the original, contained the account of tbe 
disappearance of Madanamancuka. We said that, without that interpolation the 
Katbasaritsagara would hold together mucli better, aod we could not understand 
Somadeva’s motives. He explains this himself: he wanted to tack on to the 
abduction of Madanamaucuka its immediate consequences. In so doing, he 
endangered the lexical sequence of the preceding books; but as incoherence 
could not be avoided since in no way was it possible to have a whole well 
knit together, be has preferred to secure at least a portion of ka^ya well arranged. 

The whole passage is not so much a protestation of accuracy as an anticipat* 
ed answer to critics with regard to the plan of the Kath^aritsigara. With this in 
view, verse 12 acquires a more precise meaning. It is not so much an ordinary 
expression of modesty, as one of excuse, rhe effort, referred to, is precisely that 
effort {ayam udyaotafi), seemingly that which consists on one hand in arranging the 
subject-matter in proper order so as not to break off the tone of the sentiment; on 
the other to have at least a t»yrlian exhibiting perfect regularity. Somadeva 
cannot hide from himself that the composition of the Kathasaritsigara is very 
commonplace. He foresees that one could say that it was really not worth while 
pretending to originality in the general plan when the result is so very disappoint¬ 
ing. It is why, after having expUined his guiding principle, he excuses himself 
for not having done better by giving us to understand that he never aspired to 
produce a masterpiece. He seems to say that if he had himself written the Brhat- 
katha the composition would have been much better, but his object was purely 
utilitarian : it was only to g:ive a summary in Sanskrit verse, in an order the least 



objectionable, as fax as logicel sequence was concerned, and Ihe roost convenient 
memorize, of all the Books cl the Cashmerjan Brhatkatha. 

Mr. S. Ldvi thinks that Somadeva In laying no claim to be an artist has 
in mind his predecessor Ksemendra who makes that very claim. If that malicious 
intention is In Somadeva’s mind it Is with regard to composition! no less than to 
the poetical form. Ksemendra In putting his " bfinqHel" together has made very 
free with the narrative-^omadeva has done the opposite—Ksemendra has hardly 
taken any pains to improve the plan which would have been better-^Somadeva 
has. Tjustly, Ksemendra has not given that portion of regulay potm to which his 
rival attached so much importance and yet he boasts of being an artist 1 Soma* 
deva gives him a lesson in both art aD<l modesty. Somadeva having first put 
together the Book ?ahca*Mahahhiseka. had to find a new place for Alanikaravati, 
Qaktiyafas and Ratuaprabhd, If we go through Ihe Kathdaariisagara we see that It 
was not easy for him to place these otherwise than he has done, He had not to 
interfere with the first four. As long as Naravabanadatta was not born there^was 
no difSculty, besides, the sequence was ’satisfactory. Then came the original 
Book V (Caturdirika). It is a digression, but it could be kept where it was and 
Somadeva has kept it. Then followed buryaprabha and Madanamancuka. It is 
there that a place had to be found for Ratnaprabha, Alaipkaravat? and C&ktiyaqas. 
Those books could be put neither after Mahabhisheka, as they relate to that part 
of the hero’s life when he is not yet a Cakravartin, r\or as an appendlz like 
Padmivsti and Visaina 9 !|a, as they contain episodes of his own career and not 
stories which could be supposed to have been related by him. One csn see that 
Isomsdevs has no choice In the matter. He has first told himself that Alanikaravati 
could not be separated from Oektiya^ss, then he bss put together the four units 
Stiryaprabha, Madanamaficuka, Ratnaprabha, Alsqikaravati—Qakiiysfaa, so as to 
have alternately a complete book of digression, and a book containing episodes 
of the principal story. Madanamaficuka’has come first, because C&turdiilka which 
precedes it is a mere digression, snd Suryaprahhs, which is of the same kind, 
has been inserted between Rstnaprabba and Alanikaravati, which are both a 
mixture of episodes and tales. In this way Somadeva has managed that the beto 
should not be lost sight of too long. For that very sane reason he has eliminated 
from the group Vela-Paiica, the two books of Padmavati and Visama^ila. which 
contain aothing personal to Naravabanadatta; he gives them in an appendix. 

One can see that Somadeva applies exactly the principle which he had 
announced. His aim was to be concise, sod, as be had oo doubt that he would be 
easily understood, it is a proof tbst the Cashroerlao collectioo, though poor and 
out of fashion, was stili accessible to contemporaries. The study of the Manjari 
bad led us to conjecture that it reproduced the composition of the original. The 
Kathisaritsagara confirms tliat opinion in supplying us with what we may call a 
iCunUr-proC}. 

HI. The Subject*natter. 

To compare the stories in detail hardly leads anywhere, and it would only 
show the bad taste of Ksemendra, now dry. now verbose and affected, delighting 


At tIiTtes in erotic pictures, st other times in pious aniplificefioos (Buddhist, 
Vaishnevite, Saivite, each one can hnd in him something to his taste). Sometime 
howeven in the narrative portions he may help to complete Semadeva ; more man 
once, as we have already remarked, he preserves some details eliminated by bis 
successor; in those then we can fully trust him as they gc against his method 
which is to suppress and not to add. We must not lose sight c! this when later 
on we shall compare the stories conunoo to the Cashmerian and to the Kepalese 
Brhatkathi. yet on the whole we could almost always do without him. Kis 
book of Qaktiya^as which contains the Paheatantra is the only one which presents 
a real originality. Though it includes fewer stories by half than the corresponding 
book of Somadeva. it contains some which are not found in the ifttter.”^ 

The result is that his Paiicatantra resembles the more recent collections of 
those tales much more than that of iiomadeva. In Somadeva's work we find many 
stories aiming for the most part at illustrating the stupidity of mao, most of which 
are^ound also la the AvadSnas ; S$<mendra has reduced that matter to a very 
short section which comes after the Fancatautca. Somadeva mixes ir up with the 
fables of the Pafleatantra more especially towards the end and devotes to it almost 
entirely Ian (LXIV-LXVI). Which of the two is more accurate \ One may believe 
that, besides the Cashmerian Brhatkathi, Kiemendra has before his eyes ac 
independent collection of the Paocatantia which he wished to follow more closely. 
Mr. 3 . Herielt thinks chat he was drawing from the Tantrakhyiyika, recension 
No, 2. (CIt*- B) and that Somadeva gives us a more accurate idea of the primitive 
PancaUntra. That question is more interesting for the criticism of the PaAcataiitra 
than for that of the Brhatkathi. as we have strong reasons to doubt whether this 
book goes as far back as Gupa^Jiya. The TaU of th€ Vampire'* in Book IX 
(^aqafikavati) calls for similar observaKons. Oo the whole they agree with the 
version given by Somadeva ; but No. 6 ICs. correspondl with No. S Som, and Kos. 

Ks. to Nos. 5*7 Som.: besides, more especially in No. 8 , are found what appear 
10 be serious divergences. Though Kseraendra. who delights in amplifying those 
Ules may perhaps have introduced details of his own, it is not unlikely (hat be 
has made use of a special version of the VeCllapancaviai^ntikl. 

Neither is it absurd to suppose, (hat the manusecipt used by Somadeva was 
not in all its parts identical with the one Ksemendra bad used, and that though 
it might have been the same for the rest, it was different with regard to the 
Books Qaktiya^as and the ^a^iiikavttl (Veiaias), The books of the Ctshmeriao 
Brhatkathi do not fonn a unit so well knit together, that one could not easily 
substitute a new recension of a book for an older one, without interfering with the 
others. I must say, however, that my search after important divergences in all 
‘the other books has given negative results. Everywhere there is an undeniable 
unity of origin; the argument one might be inclined to base on differences in 

■ Cf. L.V. Man'koxvsVi, £>er Auuug aus d«n Pane lo ksh. B.K.M.Tfiinl. elj. Hertel, ^iae 
zweite Rneoscen des TaotrikhysyiU (Zsitsch. der Denuchen Morgeol. GeMllacbaft r,lx P 
^0 ^.) et Das Sudliehe Pascaiantra. P. XXIII. 

t.J, Hertel. 


proper names, disappears as soon as ooe studies the text more closely. These 
^f^ececces when they are not simply a copyist’s error (for instance— 
changed jato—rfAcrwaw and r/« ttrstt) may be explained. 

Firstly, the same Prakrit original may give Sanskrit doublets (Ex. Veiagaita 
B.K.M.I. III. 62(n), Vldakiinibha K.S.S. Vir,66) though these doublets are very 
rare and even doubthi) ns il almost always looks as if U were a copyist’s error. 

Secondly, whilst both authors keep the essential part of the name, one of them 
takes the lil>erty to alter the secr^iid part (Ex. Utpaladaua S.K.M. 18, 181, Utpa- 
lahcita K.S.S. CXI 1.80 ; M<tdHmmafiiiXrl £.K.M. 15, 261, Madfumundarl K.S.S. 
LV, 57, etc.) or to use a synonym (Ex. i/eimpmbha 6.K.M. 5, 18, Konakaprabha 
K.S.S. XXJV, 20, etc.) or else one of them makes use of an hypocoristic (Ez. 
tdnri’vihiiiia and Nartn'dkii NanivaMniUfdfiita K.S.S.: Cauutra B-K.M- 

I5| 22n. Ca/uarab&te K.S.S. LIV. 145, etc.). 

Thirdly, Kseinundra pi-eserves a Prakrit ur even a Paifici form (Ex. jVd/irf 
R.K.M. 8, 1783. M4H K..S.S. LXXiV, 29. etc,). 

Lastly, when the divergence is absolute, we may tak«i it that it is a qvtestion of 
H fancy personage whose name, being unimportant, 'wad U bit >m- (£x. Banduma/i 
K.S.S. XIV, 67. kajauika H.K.M. 2, 11. 271.) Or again, in this case the proper 
names are very often omitted by either of the two authors, but more frequently 
by Somadeva. I have come across only one divergence of tlie kind which may 
present a real interest. It is in the episode of Udayana among the N^as, the 
name of the serpent which he rescued. At first sight one might suppose that for 
this episode Ksemendta was using another version• inasmuch os he is the only 
one who mentions the descent of U day an a to the subterranean world, but in 
studyiug closely the text of the Kath&snritsSgara, it becomes erldenl that the 
suppression of that detail is due to Soinadeva himself and net lo the Cashmerian 
orlglual. Somadeva preserves the mention of the anxiety of Udayaaa's mother 
on account of his absence, which supposes a period of time more or less long 
spent with the Nagas. On the whole this divergence alone is insufficient to force 
us to admit the duality of sources.* 

I'o sum up, we have a chance to form a correct Idea of the Cashmerian 
Bfhatkatha in following tbo Manjari for the order of the books and the Kathi* 
saritsagam for the subject •matter, save complementary details which we must 
borrow from Ksemendra. ’ 

IV. How the Cashmerian Brbatkatha was iormed. 

What strikes its at first in the Cashmerian collection is the lack of proportion 
between the several parts. Neither Somadeva nor Ksemendra is responsible for 
it. The relative proportions in the two versions are pretty unequal between the 
accessory tales and the larger main stories fin Ksemendra’s, Books of Suryapradka, 

* I have nowhaiB b«eo able to daeover those profound dicerc^esees u*hv:b Kri$baa<nichaiui* 
(^iyadariika, Sriran^m 1490-~tihAmil{A p. XIAtl) preteuda to have discov’eved and on which as 
well as on ibe pr^nr of Ibaaciin h« hasa« a hypothesis (hat K$emendn and Somadeva bad known 
the origioal ooly by oral tradition. 
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PaiuaianJra very ouch compressed, Book Catu'darikti ooiioal, itook ye/aiopaA' 
caviirua/iii developed) bul they are pretty well constaot between all tbs 
episodes of the frame story, say an average of five in Somadeva against two^in 
Kv^emendra, li is a proof that both of them reproduce pretty accurately the relative 
proportions of the episodes ia ibe original. We are then entitled to base our 
argument on tbe figures supplied by them. The defect is so apparent when we 
look at the development of the accessory tales by the side of the brevity of the 
main story, that it is hardly necessary to insist on that point, but it Is no less 
striking between some episodes of tbe hero’s story. The following comparative 
statement will make the fact very clear. (The accessory tales have not been 
taken into account except when they form an inseparable part of the narrative,) 


8Mks ihi CcskfMrian BrhftikiUh& 

Bom. 

l^s. 

2-3 

History of Udayana 

792 V, 

382 V. 

4 

Birth of Haravahanadatts 

190 V. 

64 V, 

? 

Childhood of Naravibanadatta .. 

5 V. 

11 


Tale of Kalingasena .. 

688 V. 

223 V, 


Youth and marriage of Narav&banadaita.. 

m V, 

69 V. 

g 

Marriage with JayendrascnSOla^ndrasena) 

48 V. 

80 V. 


Abduction of Madanamaficuki .. .. 

18 V. 

8 V, 

g 

Adventures of Lalitalocanl 

88 V. 

66 V. 

11. 

Meeting and story cf the two Brahmans ,. 

219 V. 

83 V. 

13 

The whole life of Naravihanadatta from the 
descent of VegavatT to the recovery of 
Medanaraancuku 

826 V. 

m V. 

14 

Marriage with Ratnaprebba .. .. 

197 V. 

7$ V. 


Conquest of Karpunka (ICarpfirainaitjarU • > 

278 V. 

68 V. 

15 

Maariage with Alamkaravati 

llh'V. 

40 V. 


Visit to Nerayana 

82 V. 7v. 

tbe narayaqa 

16 

Marriage with Caktlyapas 

25 V, 

stuti. 

19 V. 

17 

Conquest of the Korthern country and corona 
tion 

320 V. 

56 V. 

la 

Visit to Ka^yapa 

10$ V. 

98 V. 


Trial of Suratamafijan .. 

214 V. 

102 V. 

The meeting and the story of " The Two Brahmans’' may be considered as 


digression, but the romance of Kalthgasena and the conquest of Karpurikl are 
evidently an integral part of the main slcryl and are disproportionately long. 
The second of those episodes bears slightly on the career of the hero, The first 
episode of the history of Udayana is alone as long as the stories of Vasavadatti 
and Padmavati put together; we find it nowhere else in Indian literature, whereas 
the other two were very famous; yet, here it is amplified with as much compla¬ 
cency as the other two are compressed. 

The adventures of jayeedrasena. Lalitalocena, Ratnaprabba, AiaMJkaravatl 
and Caktlyacas. which, though of little Interest and going on repeating each other, 




$eeTn to have other object, as fur as we can see, but of introducing several 
gioups of tales, total up,—if we leave aside the accessory stories,—to 3S8 
verKs in Somadeva’s, and 281 verses Id Ksemendra’s. That is really coo 
much, if we compare it with those 62^ verses in Somadeva, end 286 verses in 
Kseraendra of the Book Panes, which yet contains the essential parts of Karavi- 
hanadatta's life. 

By the side of those developed sections tlie whole of the hero's Instory 
looks like a sureraary. We have already remarked 1« our previous critical 
analysis of the Kathlsarilsag^ara that—1* Udayaua’s history, 2^ the birth, child* 
hood and youth of Narsvlhaiiadatta and his marriage with Madanamaficuki, 3^ the 
Books Panes nnd Mahibhlseka are reduced to a mere skeleton in Somadeva’s as 
well as in K^emendra’s, which means that they were so in the original. 

Let us put all these things together. Without attempting an anificial oonnee* 
tion, we have a whole, complete, coherent, of good proportions, one in substance 
and style, comprising Udayana's history, then the history of his son, which com* 
ncDces with the bocks of his birth, natural transition between the two. I do not 
hesitate to see in all these facts put together, the first of the elements on which 
the Cashmerian compiler has set to work. It was a very ebneise abridgment of the 
Srhatkathi of Gunidhya. It admitted only a fe^v tales which had an intimate 
connection with the substance of the narrative; because, either the Brhatkathii 
did not include any other, or the author had suppressed the others. It is 
not impossible, that originally the abridgment may have contained other details, 
which the compiler has transferred to some other parts of his compilation. In fact, 
if cne is not ready tc boldly repudiate the authenticity of the adventures of 
Jayendrasena, Lalitalocsni, Ratuaprabha, Alaipkiravatl and Qtktiyafas, one Can 
admit, if we detach them froth Che tales which follow them, and suppose that the 
hero was anywhere but at Kau^ambl, that they formed a part of the g7oup which 
constitutes the Book Panes, lliere is no difficulty in finding a place for them 
between the desertion of Naravihana by V'egavatl and his abduction by Prabba- 
vati. The conrpilers wishing to use them as an introduction to several groups 
of tales, may have detached them from the abridgment, and may also have 
retouched tltc initial facts, so as to accommodate them to this new destination, 
but it is AS aaturai to suppose that they have invented them altogether. Then 
is no doubt that the order of contents in the abridgment has been modified. The 
visit to Rapyapa and the trial of Suratnmanjari have been put at the end* 
Udayana's history is placed before the commencenent of the adventure narrated 
by the Cakravanin, (hat is, it has taken the place of the primitive introduction and 
been given the title of Katkamnkha which is no longer justified. 

The following is an attempt to restore In its primitive stage the <tbridge 
meut of /hi TirAatkatH, the first element on which the Cashmerian collecticn 
is based 5— 

1. Kalhimukha ; Abduction of Suratamanjari,—visit of the Cakravanin to 
Ka^apH,—judgment of the trial,—^^arAvahanad8tta is going to narrate hisstor^*. 


2. UjjAyioI: ♦ i. SahasrSnika; t Birth o# Udayana, his youth, his dascenc to 

lh< Naga's coujitiy. ^ 

tl. VisavadattS f: Contlouation o# his story, his marriage <ith 
Vhsaaadattl. 

3. Lavinaka: His marriage with Padmivati. 

4. Naravihanajanina : Birth of (he hero. 

5. Madanamancuki : Youth and hrst marriage of the hero. 

6 . Probably several books; or, only one book with several sub-divisiofts. 
The name o! the last 8ub*divislon—or of the last book—Paftca “ has become 
the name of the whole. 

Vegavati ?; Successive adveotures of the hero. 

Gandhatvadatti f ,, 

Ajinivatl? ,, I, 

Bha^rathaya^as? ,, 

Prabhavati? ,► .. 

Sulocana? ,, ,, 

PaAca : Expedition against M&nasavega. Victory. 

7. conquest of the.Northern country and coronation. The 
short section where Naravahanadatla learns what has become of Udayana and 
his followers, which is now the commencement of the present book of Surataniaii* 
jarT may have been found here as an epilogue. 

This aMdgPu/U does not justify the reputation of enormous length given by 
tradition to the BrhatkathI, but it contains all that is essential of the history of 
Udayana and (hat of Naravahanadatta and nothing more. Its author has deli, 
berately contented himself with giving a silramary of the frame story of the 
Brhatkatha. Kis atm may have been to help the memory of his readers, who were 
anxious to remember the plan of the whole work. 

I believe that (he original BrhatkathS, supposing that it has existed for a 
long time in Cashmere, must have very early ceased to be current under its primi¬ 
tive form. The abridgment, more handy, perhaps also more accommodated to the 
taste of the readers, soon took its place. Excepting as we have done already, the 
episodes which one might suppose to have been detached from that abridgment 
by the compiler, the rest, that is about niiie*tenths of the CashmerianfirhatkathS. 
leaves room for serious suspicion. It might be objected that, if that surplus presents 
the characteristics of a developed narrative, whereas rhe history of Udayana 
and of bis son appears to us only as an abridgment in most of its parts, may we nor 
conclude that the abbreviator has wilfully given us a summary of the frame story, 
whilst keeping unaltered the dimensions of the accessory tales? I reply that it 
is not so as. in that case, we could not saddle the Cashmerian Brhatkatha with 
the reproach of being incoherent, and then the frame story would have remained 

• Hit* supplied by the Tamil Bfhatkarbit V. infra. 

t The name for the first eoceha In Ksfimandra. whn h»* kepi di?i«jAn ei (be book in (wo 
SKtiOQS. 




reaUy * frame/'•whareaa in the whole work it bas become only a "pari’ rouped 
it is between two principal sections, Rathirnukha*La?aQ3ka and Pafica*Maba> 
bhiheka. 

But though maintaining that besides the primitive abridgment we cannot 
afBrmthe authenticity of any part, 1 am still willing to tone down that assertion. 
The idea which the abbreviator had of detaching the history of the heroes to make 
a distinct work may have led him to pull the Brbatkathi to pieces, in order to give 
each of the important stories an independent existence. We have good reasons 
to believe that iu former times the episodes of great epic poems were recited as 
independent poems. Fatah jail (fid PSn. IV, 2> 60) teaches us how to fonu names: 
Vavakritika " he who knows the history of YavakrTta”, Praiyahgavika ’* he who 
knows the history of Priyahgu", Yayitika “he who knows the history of YaySti", 
Vasavadattika “he who knows the history of Vasavadattaetc. It seems each 
rapsode made it a speciality to recite one story. 

Tbe stories of f^aktivega (Caturdirika), Sriryaprabha, Mrfiukadatta, * minus 
tile tales of the Vampire (Qa^ankavati), even of Vela were long enough to deserve 
the same honour. VVe draw attention to the fact that at least one of tbe 
“ lambhakas “ of the Cashmetian Brbatkathi bears a consecrated title, tbe 
Caturd&rika. We find again this title in that of CaturdlrakasamSdhisutra (sz*thiu'i, 
tsx-siQ*mSi, cih), section of the Chinese Stitrapi^aka (Class V) No. 12L. From 
that we might conclude that tbe great tales might have a better authenticity 
than that of the frame story, as they have ]>een much leas compressed. But this 
must remaiu a mere hypothesis. Yet it would not lie in contradiction with other 
hypotheses, which appear to us probable, in connection with the formation of 
the Cashnierian Bfhatkaiha. That ErhatkathH was not written all at once. 
When the compiler was writing, the abridgment Nad already been retouched. 
Some one had already introducad the story of KaUngasena, or rather, modified, 
by expanding it considerably, the episode is which il appeared. The reason ot 
that modldvation the Cashmerlan Rrharkacba does noi give us, but the Nepalese 
Brhatkathd will do it. The successive work of comptInCien proceeded the mure 
easily, as the notions about the genuine Brhatkatha became more obscure. In 
India itself we see that the geouirte Srhatkaihi. though this was later on, it is 
true, was known only by hearsay. One of the commentators of the Vasavadatte 
of Subandhu. Jagaddhata has only very vague notions about it. Ke says that it 
is the history of king (Hall, Vas. frt., 24). He is not the only one that 

held that erroneous opinion. To the following passages of the VIsavadatta: 
brhoikaihaUiiNhrfir vfw...(Hall. p. 110) and brhatkaih&rmiri^ ftrt. .(llall, p. 147), 
tbe Madras edition of samvat, p. 41, 23, and p. 60, 2. gives the modero 
comjnentary brhatktuM 7><tlaU.jkak<xtkS. Then the Baddka of Jagaddhara, which 
should be corrected to Valaba, would represent a southern tradjtionf. 

There is a Balahaka mentioned in the Kadambari. He is a warrior. There 

* This story is divide! into (wq ^actions (K^roeadra}: later on the VetilaptfisAvimciitikS has 
forraed the third which has bean inaarted belwean the 6rst two. 

I I am iodabtsd for litis inlormatlon (o ^he eenrteay of Mr. L. K. Cray. 




is J mount 3al£haka, in the island NIrikeU (V. fypro). meationed in the Kathft* 
saritsagara and Hewacandra translates the word by “(aourtaio” (Anek. IV, 23yr 
but I have found no trace of a king Badaha, Val&ha or Balabaka, anywhere ^Ise 
but in the text of the Purusaparik^a quoted by Hall (Int., 24), wbicb is of the 2IIV 
century. The history of that king Badiha. who belongs to the Vikramaditya cycle, 
has QOtbing to do with the B^hstkatba. In the pall Jhtaka, the horse, who is one 
of the seven gems is said to be of "the Royal Race of Valaha" (Nos. 476 and 646). 
Does this mean that there is a reference to a king called Valiha? In this case, must 
we suppose that the Brhatkathl very much altered, has also been used as a framework 
for stories in which the fiodhisattvaplayed apart i The iadioatlons are very vague. 
In any case we are allowed to believe that, very early the original B^hatkatbh 
ceased to be known. The indication so coanifestly erroneous given by Jagaddhara 
is a sign of great ignorance. 

The drst work has been to incorporate in the abridgmeut famous stories 
which either existed independently, or were found in other compilatioos, but 
which were believed—these luay have been serious reasons for that tradition—<to 
have been extracted from the Bfhatkatba. In this category we are inclined to 
include the account of the two Brahmans on the P/rruf^iara, the journey to the 
country of camphor, the history of Vela, the visit to Vishpu, the stories of 
Mrg&nkadatta, ^aktivega and Suryaprabha. Supposing that these stories had 
orlginaJly nothing to do with the Brbatkathh, one cannot deny that they, 
especially the last, would have been deeply influenced by it. These tales 
have been taken in a body Into the abridgment j no attempt has been made to 
recast them in order to bring them into harmony with the dimensions of the whole. 
The second work has consisted in taking this eleroentary collection, to make it as 
a framework for all the famous stories then known, whatever their date or origin. 
The tradition a) fame of the Bfhatltathl must have led the authors to use Its 
personages freely, more especially Gomukha the ingenious story teller, to introduce 
stories : "Listen to what Gomukha narrated or to what was narrated to Narava* 
hanadatta," this formula may have become ordinary as an introduction to every 
possible tale, as we see at the beginning of the story of Visaina9il5. The 
compilers may then have had by them ready made collections quite ready to be 
inserted In the Brhatkathh. They have also detached or invented imaginary 
episodes, to make use of them as an introduction for entire collections of new 
tales, and they have stuffed with tales all the episodes which lent themselves to it. 

Some coUections were a repetition of each other, but the compilers did not mind 
it; on the contrary, when they met with versions of the same story, though they 
may have been very much alike, they did their best not to sacrifice either. Here 
are some instances ^7rat«ra (Som., LIII, 86-l«$ and LXXVIII (wA 4). 6.120 
Ks.. 15. 189*198 and 9, II, 263*832); (Som., LII, 92-409. from 169, 

history of Anahgarati in an anterior existence) and LXXXIII {vet. 9), 5*31 Ks, 
15. 101*165 and 9. II, 473-486); AmCnavahana (Som,, XXII 16*257 and* XC 
(w<- 16). 3-201 1 K?., 4, 60-108 ,tid 9, II, 776-930); U„p,adim (Som.. XV, 63-78; 
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XXXin, 62.66 ;*XC1 {ui. 17) 3.45; Kf5, 2345 and 0. U, 9S7.98»;. Tbt most 
^Hiking instance is the double story of and A^gdraia, because 

oneSetsion was found in the abridgment of the Bfhatkalha, and wc can easily 
see through the contrivance used by the compiler to Insert another version which 
he had found scmewliere, in some other collection. The first is supposed to 
have been narrated by Yaugandhariyapa to Udayana, in order to make him afraid 
of Cao^^amahasena (Son.. XI, 81-73); it is unquestionably in Its proper place as 
an integral part of the history of VIsavadatti’s marriage. The seccod one is 
Inserted in the narration of Avantivardhana and Suratamaiilari adventures made 
to the rsis by Bharaiarohaka (Som., CXII. 26-60; Ks. suppresses both tales, but 
he alludes to them 2» 11. 27 and 18. 109); the people of Ujjayini are going to 
celebrate “ the feast of the oblation of water ” (Udakadanaka), instituted to 
appease the manes of Angaraka; it is evident that all know the meaning of the 
feast, and that Pajaka, son of Cao^amahisena. and grandson of Ai\gixaka» is the 
last who could be ignorant of It. In spite of that, the compiler supposes, that the 
people, on the eve of the feast, come to relate to Pilaka how his father killed his 
grandfather. Angiraka. The absurdity of the contrivance shows clearly that it is 
an ioterpolation. On the other hand, the compilers were not very daring, 
and in their attempt to be ingenious, they have only shown themselves to be 
clumsy. Being afraid to pull to pieces the essential parts of the main story, 
feeling, no doubt, that they would be unable to build it up in some other way, they 
have contented themselves with detaching abduction of MadanamafIcukI to 
join it to the new book of V61a. Between the great sections of the abridgment 
they have inserted with the least possible clumsiDess. the new books which they 
have compiled, though with ludicrous results with everything the? have placed 
betweeo Pafica and Mahabhiseka. They have prefaced it with Ibe legend of 
Gupidbya, which no doubt existed in Cashmere end Nepal In some pious eoDec. 
tion (Ksemendra tells us at the beginning of the BthaskathimanjarT that the 
legend was found in the " Purinas" and in ibe “^li”). Then, noticing that 
they had these two introductions, the second of which not tallyiog very well with 
cbe first, as in it Namv&hanadatta was himself relating his own story to the rsis. 
they had recourse to an expedient, simple but rather childish, that ll l$to give the 
books the chronological order of the hero’s adventures. Thus Udayana’s history 
has been placed at the beginning, with the name of K/itAanuiAa, and though 
it is really an introduction, it has become the epilogue. As for the names of the 
other books, they seem to have kept on those they had found in the abridgment, 
except that those of the section which formed the bock Panca had disappeared 
with the sub-divisions, which justified their presence. Lastly, they have given Che 
new books the name of a hero or a heroine, thus following the example of the 
older books. Besides, nothing proves that the work of compilation aitd of 
arrangement has not been retouched mere than once ; the elements of which the 
Cashmerian BrhatkaCbi had been formed continued to exist outside it. What 
was more natural than to collect them together with the Brbatkathk, and to make 



nen corrections &nd mterpolaticns? K.semendra» supposing thni be has beiorobis 
e;es a recension idenilcat in every part with that imitated by Soinadeva, bastakeeT* 
the liberty of retouching the Pahoatantra of tbe compilers, it is also quite ^os- 
siblci that the idea of placing the legend of Guoa^bya at the beginning. Is due to 
die desire to imitate the Mahabhirata. in which Adi*paiva contains the history of 
Vyasa's birth. Possible also, that tbe division into eighteen books is due to the 
desire of reproducing the same number of books as in the Mahabharata; on this 
point I endorse Mr. Speyer’s * opinion, except that 1 apply to the Cashinerlan 
collection alone wbat be says of the £rhatkathl itself. 

Out coaolusion must be that the Cashmerian ilthatkatha gives us a very 
false idea of Guoi^hya’s work. We cannot saddle tbe poet either with the in* 
coherence of the coraposllion. or with the authorship of most of the subject matter. 
Mr. Ta>eney who has translated the Kathhsarits^ara, states that the study of 
the Rajataraingini in Mr. Stein’s edition, has proved to him that Somadeva had 
an intimate knowledge of the geography of Cashmere.t 

Is It likely that Gupadhya. rather than » north-west countryman should 
conceive the idea, for instance, of making Suryaprabha descend to the Infernal 
regions through cbe crater found at the conduence of the Candiabhaga and the 
Airavaii f Does it not look as if a Cashmerian alone could praise Cashmere in 
the dlthyrambic way, as is done In K.S.S., LXXIII, 79-86, B.K.M. 9, I, 619*623? 
That, 1 think, forces us to admlr the existence in that country of a Brhackatha not 
only local but deeply nationalized. Our analytic study has led us to that conclu¬ 
sion, without ever having yet had recourse to the Nepalese Brhatkatha. Our method 
did not allow us to do so. What right had we to invalidate the indications 
given by the Cashmerian coUectlon, in preferring to them those of the Nepalese 
collection, so long as the former, studied without any prejudice, has not revealed 
to us the uncertainty of its parentage and the complexity of its origin? 

V. Chronology of the Cashmerian Brhatkatba. 

We can fix for the Cashmecian compilation only an approximate date and 
even so, it is difficult to mention any definite date at all in connection with a book 
which was written at several different periods. In a case like this, the fixing 
of the dates means only the extreme limits of time, between which the work was 
produced. The terminus ati quern is supplied by Ksemendra. The Cashmerian 
BfbatkathS was even in his time already ancient, more especially with regard 
to the language (Upasarphara, v. 29), It Is easy to admit that the form 

* Het soogeaaAmdsi^ooitt v«rhaEl, ate.. p. 142*143 bol I cannot tdait tbat the imitadoA 
extends to the relative pioporiiosa of the books aod that with that in viexr Vatl and Cscaa* 
kavaa (11-12 of Saroadevg) are meant to be a coooterpart of tbe SL f parva and C^ott parva (U43 
of bfababharau). Hera tbaeoi&cideaeeia real but accidaotal. lo ibe Mababbbata the Strl*parva 
comes after the Sauptibaparva whleb is still ehortar. On Ibe contrary ia the K S.S., VeJi la pre¬ 
ceded by Cefctlyacas. which oext to Cacanbavatl ie the longest of the Lambhakas. Beaida the 
coincidence noLced by Mr. Speyer la not foued again in any other books of the Mah&bhirau and 
the Laabbaka beariag tbe aaroe number either in K$pn)ln(lra or in Soinadeva. 

T 1a Crfersen. Tbe Fie^Laa^. p. 1, 


in which he kne^K it, was already a century or two old, that makes us assign the 
^nlh or tenth century as one limit. On the other hand, it is impossible, that all 
should be very ancient, as we have seen there are traces, which lead us to believe 
that it is what wre may call modern. The idea of joining to au abridgment of the 
Bthackatha stories more developed and piesecved as a complete whole, could 
have been conceived only at a time wJien the original Bfhatkathi was no longer 
current; and to make it possible to Incorporate with it an amplified legend of 
GunA<lhya, it was necessary that the legend should be both ancient and well* 
known. (The first condition was fulfilled as far back as the seventh century.) 
Perhaps also tlie second. If in India. Bapa. Subandhu and later on the author 
of Da 9 arripa seem to have read the B^batkatha in~the original, it Is possible, 
that in Casltmere that original may have ceased much sooner to be of current use. 
Yet we cannot admit that the first attempt at compilation can go beyond the 
seventh or eighth century. Needless to add that the Cashmeiisn Brbatkatha can* 
not be used a$ a basis for any theory as to the age of the collections of the stories 
which it contains, more especially, of the Pancalantra. arid that, far from knowing 
anything of the dale of those colluctlons from the Cashmerlan Brbatkathfi, it is 
from them that we must expect light on the age of the Cashmerlan Bthatkathfi 
itself. Who knows ? Perhaps the Paficaiaotra may some day furnish that light ? 
This observation seems to me to reduce to naught Mr. Speyer’s argiimuol on the 
chronological relation between the Pahcaiantra and the Brhatkatbli. 

With regard to the respective dates of the Srhatkathimanjarl and the Katha- 
saritsagara. 1 have no remarks to put forward. 1 only refer to Bfihlcr,'* On the 
Vrlhntkathn of ICshemendra (Indian Antlqiinry I, (1872). p. 302*30&,” Petailed 
Report (1877), p. 46*48; Ueber das Zeitaltcr des Kasmirischen Pichlers Soraa- 
deva; et 8. Ldvi, La DrbatkathAmanjari de Kshemendra (J. As,, Vllles., VI 
(1885), 400402; Vn (1886) 217*219.*’ 

Somadeva v. 11) tells us that he composed this poem to amuse the 

pious Suiyavatl. 8he was the grandmother of King Harsa and the mother of King 
Kalapa. In the priuasii, Kalapa Is called ,King and KarM ^^ly (rl. Therefore the 
KathiUaritsegrira must have been written between the accession of Kala^a and the 
death of Sfiryavati, that is between 1068*1064, and 1081*1082. The dates are sup¬ 
plied by the Rajataramgini. the relation between the Casbmerian era and the 
Christian era having been firmly established, thanks Co the calculations of Bilbler. 

Ksemendra la a contemporary of Ananta, Kalaga’s father. His Bhiratamafijari 
was written In 1087; his Da^nvatiracarlta In 1066, the second year of Kaln 9 a ’8 reign. 
Wc do not know the date of the Brhntkathamaujari ; the C/fiasa^A^n (v, 41) only 
cells us that it was written at tlie request of his friend Devadhara, ' Chief of the 
Brahman Community”. The Imperfection of the work and its relation with the 
other two ” inanjarie ” by the same author led us (Vid. S.) to assign the same date to 
it, piobably about tlie beginning of his career. It is then probably older by twenty- 
five or thiriy years than the Kathfiseritsugara (of. $,' Ldvl. 1. c., agelost Bfihler). 
On the whole, this question is only of secondary interest to the object of our study. 
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CHAFrEH U , 

tHE CLOKASAMGRAHA OF BUDllASVAMIN 

A 

Title—Author—Date. 



The poeiB preserved in Nepal boldly gives itself ont as being the Brhntkatbd. 
The real title is not Brhatkatha^IokasAipgraha in one word, butBrhatkathS*(;Jolca- 
saijigraha. This is shown clearly in Uie colophon of iarga 28; Crt^hafltybHilka- 
fvamina kgie ciokasafftgrahi Brkalkalhiyim “Bjhatkatha, abridged In epic verses 
by Budhasvamin". The author thus clatips for niioself only to have put the 
Brhatkath.h In ^lokasi but (hough he has abridged his inodul, he bas all the same 
pretensions to completeness. As to his accuracy, it looks as if it were implied in 
the title Itself: slill we should believe him only after we bad put that accuracy lo 
the test. We have no Information of any kind on Budhssvimin except what wc 
may infer from his name. The lirst thougl>t that comes to the mind is to substl* 
tuic the form Buddhasvatnin ; the reading /iha for is sometimes met wUh in 
our manuscripts. The author would then be a Buddhist in which case wc would 
be ignorant of hi9 true name, as Bndhasvamin can hardly be taken as a proper 
name: On the other hand, as tbe Iwo manuscripts N & M have Budhasvamin with 
ono only "d”. we may ask ooiselves whether we have any good reason to disbelieve 
them. The Planet Mercury is called Budha; Budhasvamin would be an appro* 
priate name for a child born on a Wednesday. The second purt of the name Is 
instructive. It is among the Mimanisakas, front the fifth century, that the names 
ending iu sv&min were held In great repute—^ great many commentators have 
borne Such names.* Among such cases I may mention Devaavamin (Vtb century ?), 
Agnisv^in, Bhavasvumin. fayesvamin, Dhurtasvamin. UharatasvaJnin, Khadlra- 
svamin, Makbasvaraln, Skandasviraln, Ruraarilaavamin, PrtXudakasvamln. Tbe 
seventh ccutury seeined to be the chronological point round which such names 
are grouped. An loscrlprion of tbe beglnoing of the eighth century (^ka 627) 
gives us a rich col lection .t We also know a RuiasvImiD, a Cabarasvumio. a 
Bhauasvlcnin. a Hariavumin. One Oivasvamin is the contemporary of Avaotl* 
varman, king of Cashmere at the beginning of the ninth century, Abbinanda, 
the author of the fCadambarikathnsira, who lived In the ninth century has as an 
ancestor going back lo the fifth generation named C^tkeisvamin. After that 
period we come across a Kslrasvamin, commentator of the Amarako$a in the 
eleventh century. Then the names ending in •svamin become rare, and none 


is found after the thirteenth century. It is then reasonable to suppose that 
Budhasvamin flourished at a time when those names were of frequent use, that 
is about the eighth and ninth centuries, T'he manuscripts bear out that opiniou. 
^nuscrlpt B mu st belong t o the twelfth o^^hjrtecDth century. Manuscripts N and M 


Ph.. Ill, 2), P. 26. 

t brought first (o notice by Weber, / e. 



which we know ♦nly through recent copies, belong certainiy to the same graphical 
^pe, if we judge by the many instances of wrong reading committed by modern 
copyists. Between the time of the author and the lime of the last of our iitanu- 
scripts it is necessary to admit a rather long Interval. A comparison of the sources 
allows ue to suppose at least three generations of manuscripts, between the archetype 
and those that have been preserved. Besides, the test presents some short gaps 
which must be very ancient, as they occur in all the copies, and as the copyists of 
N and M have nude a special mention of them. They seem to be clue to a 
material alteration of the archetype; when it was utilized for the copies from which 
ours are derived, though nor without the tisc of other Intermediate copies, it was 
already ancient. That takes us back to about three centuries before the twelfth. 
In the text they use absolutely nothiug which is not Kepalesc. It is then possible, 
if not probable, that the archetype was a manuscript imported fron) India. With 
regard to that, the field is open to alt hypotheses. The author, without any claim 
to the grand art, has given us a work very hoiu>urabl&. He knows his trade as a 
writer and is a perfect master of the language. His vocabulary is rich, and con* 
tains many words of which a few are decidedly Frakrtt, and hitherto were found 
mentioned only by lexicographers, and soinv even whicli are quite new*. 1 do not 
know whether be has found them in his model, or whether he has made use of 
lexicons, or perhaps—but I propose this hypothesis with some hesitation,^he has 
himself been the source from which the authors of lexicons have drawn them. It is 
worthy of notice that frequently he supplies exainplei^ sgitabic to illustrate Hema* 
candra. Ki$ language reveals a taste for archaisms, and a perfect knowledge of 
Ploini. The verbal forms are varied and, as in the good poets of, the classical 
period, he favours words already out of use. Budhasvamin loves to use aorists. 
Still we must look somewhere else for u proof that his work is very ancient. Tl^ 
style Is simple, generally unaffected, sometimes spiritless, but aiwuys refined. The 
author is not fond of tricks; he does not attempt to pass himself of! as a genius 
of the first order. Kow and agaip he may allow himself a short description with 
a somewhat pedantic flavour, when he wishes to give the poem a literary tone, but 
soon the simple narrative 1$ taken up again : " here is an opportunity to pause and 
make you long for my story I but I don’t care ; were 1 cogo on with the description, 
the tale will never be told I” (III L5*17.) In short, the language is simple, runs on 
easily, and Is altogether suitable to the narration. Yet we must not draw the con* 
elusion that the narration Is dry and dull: on the contrary, the personages exhibit 
character and life, and are altogether dlflerent from the conventional type. We c6me 
across brilliant descriptions witli rich colouring, realistic without ]>eing; offensive, 
exhibiting even at times a kind of prudery which raises their tone. Budlrnsvimln 
knows how to see and how to paint; his shrewdness, his humour and his refined 
soberness reveal him, at times, as a real master. Add to this, that the work is full 
of mirth, breathes the joy of living, at being able to go about the world with a curi¬ 
osity always on the watch, eager to know human society and human p.'issions. In 
that respect It is the most charming of all Hindu romances : and this Is more than 


enough to mike the poem iUractive. Yet 1 am if raid to praise Budhasvamin 
too much as in doing so I might deprive Gupd^hya of praises which are his durT 

B 

The Divisions of the Clokassnigraha. 

The Clokisaitigraha is divided into "sargaa". Most of them, up to the 
sixteenth inclusive, are numbered in the colophons; all except the first two bear a 
name, The fourteenth, eighteenth, twentieth, twenty-second, twenty-seventh 
present sub-divisions marked by the use of metres, different from the (loka and 
longer, which coincide with the eod of some episodes. Only one of those sub¬ 
divisions is followed by a colophon, the first of sarga 22 ; ifi fHr»ffikiraitat/tSy&»t 
fralhdnto ' dkyiya^,' It is this colophon which led Kara Prasad tr> believe that 
the Nepalese Brhatkathfi besides the division in ''sargas” had a larger one in 
'^adhyayas ", To agree with him we should have to divide the tale on ** human 
actions" into two books, but if the longer episodes of the history of the hero are, 
as is natural, divided into several " sargas," oO'Where does any tale overlap from 
one sarga to another, The author is always careful to give us in each aa^ a 
complete story. That explains the great length of some chapters : and makes it 
Impossible to admit that he has divided a tale which is rather short into two 
sections, each one of which would be more important than the sarga itself. The 
first reading mentioned by the colophon which rouses that difficulty is simply the 
first part of tlie tale on the Pnntfakdra and is—with the two following readings, 
which are the continuation and end of the same tale—comprised in sarga 22. I 
could not better compare the sub-divisions of the Cl^kasaijigraha, all things being 
considered, tl^an with the “gucchas" of Ksemendra; with this difference, that 
we find a sub-division wherever it is needed, and that all those sub-divisions are 
always perfectly justified. This means that in that respect there is In the Qloka- 
saragraha no trace cf g:aps, of retouches or_of interpolatiCQS. 

Table of Sargas. 


1. (No name). 

2. ( Do ). 

8. KathAinukha. 

II. 

4. Pihgal ika khy ana. 

C. Dohadasanipidana. 

(i. Kumarajanma. 

III. 

7. Yauvarijyabhiaeka. 

5, Mrgaylivihkra. 

9. Pulinadarfana. 

10. Rathyksaqilapa (MSS. 

11. Madanomailjukalabba. 


I. KatkAuukha. * 

I JntrodiutioH \ First Chapter. 
ItUroduedoH'. Second Chapter. 
IntredudiBH \ Third C)>apter, 
Na HAVA HAN A DATTAJ ANM A . 

} Story of PiAgaJika. 

The wish gratified. 

Birth of the Child. 

M AD AN AM AK J UKALAB H A. 

Anointing of the Royal Child. 
The Hunt, 

* R.evelation of the sand bank. 
Ratha*). Conversation on the main road. 
« Conquest of Madanantafijukli. 


• I gronp iwthBr (be asrgaa InW Mvertl lambhaia#. to each of which I uHtu a tide Uhu 
disidbudea will be justified latw on), bur 1 do not complete the eolophoa*. wbjch most of the me 
are evideslly eorUiled m o(|t MSS- ‘ '' ‘ 
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IV. VegavatIlAbha, 


' 12. VsgavatTl&bhe, udyannvica^a 
♦ (MSS.-ni cay a) 

13. * VegavatldarcaDa. 

14. Do. 

1—28 
29—end. 

. 13. Vcgavatilabha. 


Conquest of Vegavali. Searches in the 
gardens. 

Revelation of VegavatJ. 

l>o. 

First Reading. 

Second Reading. 

J Conquest of Vegavati. 


V, GaNDH.ARVaDATTXlXBHAs 


16 . GandharvadattfiUlUhe, campu. 

prave^a. 

17. Gandliarv.n claltiv i vali a. 

18. SuuudHsakarhu. 


Conqi«sl of Gandharvadaltn, Entry 
into Campfi, 

Marriage of Gandliarvadattd. 

Story Sinudnsa. 


1—92 

First Reading, 

98—132 

Second 

do. 

183—262 

Third 

do. 

263—306 

Tourtb 

do. 

807-422 

Fifth 

do. 

428—618 

Sixth 

do. 

619—614 

Seventh 

do. 

616—end. 

Eighth 

do. 


VI- ajinavatIUpha. 


19. 

20 . 


Ajinuvatiinbhe, naIiiiibitkhyana. 
AjinavalTlabha. 

1-92 

93—166 

lft7_«26t) 

261—end. 


( Conquest of Ajinavati t Story of Kali- 

niVfi. 

Conquest of Ajinavati. 

First Reading. 

Second do. 

Third do. 

Fourth do. 


VU. I'RIYArARCANAT.AltHA. 

21. I’rjyadarqanAb'ibhe, daiv.’ikhyana.^ Conquest of Prtyadarqani-Tale on 

22. Hrly.tdarqanuiribhe. purusakara* > " Fate.’' Conquest of Priyadar^and- 

katba. J Tale on “Human Action." 


Fratb^tdb-: 1—183 
184—239 
240—end. 

23. ITiyadarqAnulubhe, uandopanan- 

dakatha. 

24, Priyadarpandiabhe 

26. Priya d arqanalabhe, gomukhavl va* 
hfikhyana. 

26. rriyadarpanalabhUi pnyndar^anti* 

stAnadarqana. 

27, PriyadarqanA V iv.tha. 

1—67 

6^^end. 


First Reading. 

Second do. 

Third do. 

Conquest of Prlyadatpanii—Story of 
Kanda and Upanaoda. 

Conquest of Priyadar^ana: 

Conquest of Friyadar^ana: Marriage 
of Gomukha. 

Conquest ol Priyadar^ana: The rove- 
latlon of Priyadai^na's breast. 
Marriage with Ptiyadtrqana 
First Reading. 

Second do. 


Vlir. BHACIRaTHAYA(?OI.ABHA. " 

28, Priyadat^anllibha. (Cooq^iest of Prlyadar^anS.) 

This colophon \9 inescact. The episode of Priytdat^aaa is ended, ^ois 
sarga contains really the beginning of the hero’s ad?entureswlth Bhaprathaya^as. 

C 

The Contents of the Clokasamgraha, 

A simple glance at the above table shows that the Clokasanigrahn was far from 
ending here. Manuscripts K end M. the only ones which contain the end of 
sarga 28» have Immediately alter the last colophon, the word " samaptam." 'I’his 
does not Btean that (he work was complete, but simply that the archetype ended » 
here. I see another proof of this in the evident alteration which occurs in the 
last colophon. Originally that colophon must have contained the name of 
Bhagiratliaya^as; I do not think I can be much misuken by restoring the text from 
the contents of the rwcnty*eighth sarga • fiha^rathaja(olaf>fi< UhagirathayarO’ 
dareaaa. But it looked absurd to end a book, which copyists wanted to pass off 
as complete, because the continuation was missing, by a remark which showed 
clearly its incompleteoess. Considering the part played by Priyadar^ani after 
her marriage with the hero, at the beginning of the adventure of Bhagirathaya^tis 
(V. analysis), the author thought he had good reason to include the last sarga in 
X\\^ itcWoTi Prifaiarcan&la^/ta. One must suppose that either Budhasvlmin died 
before having completed his work, or that the archetype was the first volume of a 
manuscript the rest of which was lost. This last hypothesis. If true, would be 
another proof of the antiquity of the Cl^kasanigraha. 

We can form an approximate idea of the dimensions of the whole collection. 
Naravihaoadatta must relate the conquest of his twenty-six wives (XV, 8.); and 
yet, at the end ol the twenty*eighth book, that is of 4.539 verses, he has only come 
to the sixth one. Tbe history of the first five has taken up 3,622 verses; The 
proportions being the same-^and one does not see that he abridges more as he 
goes on with the narration ? far Irom it—tbe history of tbe twenty-sixth spouse 
would take us into about 19,000 verses: to it one must add the whole history 
of the conquest of the empire. I do not think it would be an exaggeration to 
estimate the whole length of the poem at 25,000 verses at least, divided into 
more than 100 sargas. An outline is necessary to allow of a detailed comparison 
with the Cashmerian Brhatkatha, I insist more on the parts common to both 
Brhatkatbas, in placing side by side the corresponding passages. 

I, KathAMUKHA (S, mu). 

KBVAt.ESh B.K. Cashmerian B. K. 

1. M Encomium of UjjayanT. (Cf. K.S.S,, 6. l(XXVn), 130037.) 

K S-S., 16.1 (CXI), .55^6;B.X.M., 

18, 3l>, The deat li of Cap aaiahasena 
and of Aiigaravati is mentioned in the 
narration of the incidents preceding 
Udayana's death. 


S'lO: I^eath ol MahSsena or Ptadyola 
(his wife AiiguravatT is still alive.) 


NEPALESt U.K. 

• 

^ 11-48: Gcpala succeeds his lather. 
Public rumour informs him that he is sus¬ 
pected of having assassinated him. That 
father towards the end of his life has 
caused himself to be greatly hated ou 
account of his abominable cruelty. The 
ministers reveal to Oophia that, in order 
to gain for biin the favour of the people. 

I bey have spread the rumour that the son 
had made himself a gaoler of his father 
and had allowed him to die of grief In 
prison. Gopala is overwhelmed with 
sorrowful surprise. 

49>^L : GopMa abdicates tn favour of 
his brother PhlaVa, in spite of the entiea* 
lies of the i^rahmans and of Palaka him¬ 
self. and retires into’solitude (there will 
bo no further Questions of him). 

‘i, 1-^ : palaka possesses none of the 
Qualities of a king; successively he wastes 
Itimsolf away with grief, gives himself up 
to debauchery and at last goes in for exag¬ 
gerated devotion. A dream foretells him 
that he will lose his throne. Voung Avanti- 
vardhana. son of Gopila. fulfils the pre¬ 
diction in letting )\icn fall stccldentally. 
He takes this accident ns a warning from 
Heaven, abdicates in favour of Avantl- 
vardhana and retb'es to the Black Moun¬ 
tain. to the hermitage of KS^yapa Aryus. 

3.1-22: Avantivardhana falls in lovel 
with an unknown mniden. He sees her 
a second time when she was breaking in 
a furious elephant. J 

23-42It is Surasamafljari. daughter of 
the Matanga Utpalahasta. 

Ai^garavati is of opinion that she is al 
divine female fallen into that condition 
as the result of a curse. 


Cashmeriak B.K. 


Nil. 


K. S. S., 16, I (CXI), 57-94; B.K.M,, 
18, 30-84: Gopalaka refusing to suc¬ 
ceed his father, Phlaka lakes his place. 
'r After Udayana^s death Gopala inherits 
nUo the throne of the Vatsas. but gives 
it up also in favour of Palaka and with- 
draw's himself to the Black Mountain. 


Nil. 

Palaka remains king and Avantivar¬ 
dhana is his son; The uncle of Naravi- 
haoadaUa who will be mentioned at the 
hermitage is always Gopilaka. 


K..S.S., 16. II (CXU). 62-77: B.K.M.. 
18, 110-126: Avantivsudb ana falls in 
love with a young maid whom be has 
seen breaking in a furious elephant. 

K.S.S., 16, II (eXH), 

16. 127-186: the names differ. 
(Suratamahjari ;‘U'tpalabastaka K.S.S.. 
Utpaladatia. B.K.M.) 

The same opinion is attributed to 
Palaka (8 tales to prove iO. 

Messengers go and ask Suratamah- 
jari from her father who makes a con¬ 
dition that 18.000 Brahmans should eat 
J with him, 


She goes and asks Surasamaiijari from) 
her father who gives her away without \ 
any condition. 


NEPALES£ B.K. 

43-67: Account giTcn by Surasaman* 
)arl to ber husband, her father had pro* 
mised her to the Vjdyidbara Ipphakn; 
then Utpalahasta has become a chap^ala 
o^ng to Mirada’s curse. 

68-77: Surasamafljari and Avantivar- 
dhana are abducted by Ipphaka at the 
Feast of the Oblation of Water. 

78-80: Angaravati sends to the hetmi* 
tage to inform ?llaka. 

81-96; .At the hermitage arrives a 
Vidyidhara bringing Ipphaka and his tvro 
victims. He has seen the abduction, has 
arrested the culprit and has taken him 
before the Cakravartin Naravahanadatra, 
The latter tvho for a long time past has 
promised to pay a visit to his uncle is 
coming himself to the hermitage to in¬ 
vestigate the case. 


97-112: Arrival Narav^anadatta. 
Description of his chariot. 

118-125; Trial. Surasamanjari is 
handed back to ber husband. 

126: Pcopk coBse in crowds to Uljayim 
to see the Cakravartin. 


Cashmeriav B.K. 

K.S.S., 16, U (exit), 186-201 < 

18, 187*192; Utpalahasw.ka 
•(-datta) became again a Vidyadhara, 
narratea that he had been cursed by 
Civa (the divergence is absolute). 

K.S.S., 16, II (CX/I), 202-204: 

B. K. M., 18, 193 : Suratamanjari dit* 
appears. 

Nil. 

(Pdlaka fa at UjjayinT.) 

(The circumst aoces di ffer. The Cakra* 
vartin has already arrived at the hermit* 

age. K.S.S., 16.1 (CXI), 95*106; B.K.M, 
18.85-93.) Harifikha has been the wit¬ 
ness of an abduction. He takes theab* 
ductor and his victim Suraramaiiian to 
the Cakravartin who then sends for 
Filakaand Avantivardhana. 

(K.S.S., 16, Il(CXil). 1-15; B.K.M,, 
18, 94*195). It is Bharataroha who now 
relates the story of the marriage of 
.Avantivardhaca and Suratareafijarl 
which is overdrawn at the expense of 
that of Cap^amahasena and of Aoga* 
ravati, K.S.S., 16-61, B.K.M.. nil. 

Already meetiORed. 

Mil. 

K.S.S., L6. II (CXII), 208*214; 
B.K.M.. 18*196 ; the same but the de* 
tails differ a great deal. 

MU. 


II. NaraVAhanadattaJaNMa (S, IV*V1). 


4. PtnfuliiaMAyana. 1-12: The fSis' 
ask Maiavahanadatta for an account of 
his adewbtures. At the request of Gaurl 
who promises him that those only will 
hear who are allowed to hear, he consents 
to relate the story of his twentj'su mar¬ 
riages and of the conquest of his empire. 
He will speak of himself in the first 
person. 

18-20! A few words cm Cdayana and' 
his two wives. He baa no children. (Creat 
4atk ifttiisi tkf ^rstfMges art S9pf9sed 
to bt knotan.') 


(Cf- K.S,S.. 6. r (XXVII), 2.4; 
B.K.M.. UpasaqiUira, 1-8. 20-21 r) It 
is stated that from this point it is 
Naravahaoadatta who relates his own 
adventures speaking at the request of 
the r^is of himself in the tbird person. 


(The story of Udayana forms the 
, ground work of the books 2*4 in the 
K.S.S. and in the B.K.M.) 


Cashuerian B.K. 


NE^ALSSS B.K. 

31-66; Four sinaU adventiii'ca make*! Nil, (but in K.S.S., 4, I (XXI), 87, 
LMtyana wish that h« ha6 a son. V Udayana Is extremely aoxious for ason 

I which has been foretold to him.) 


67*132 : A woman who has been picked 
up by V^siivadatti. Plng^aliku, who has 
been biesaed with children by the favour 
of Visnu In spite of Fate, relate* her story. 

5, 1*88. The Bxaiu* 

pie of Fij^gallkil induces tldayana to 
implore the gods to grant him a son. He 
orders general peoances In honour of 
Kuvera. PadmnvaiT, uOtose health is coo 
delicate, will he exempted, dhe will cod* 
:4ider as her own son the one who will 
surely be born of Vasavadatta. 

The King and the C^ueea Imve at the 
same time an identical dream. They 
dreamt that they were In Kuvera’s land. 
The god presents them with a jewel 
which, suddenly transformed Into h Hen’s 
cub, penetrates into ilic sidc of Vasava- 
datti. The Brahman Aditya^arman es* 
plains (he dream. Udaynna sha!) have 
<i sou destined to rule over tl>e empire of 
Vidyadharas. The four ministers have 
also dreams which .^ditya^arman ex* 
plains. 

K4*b7: Outing iicr pregnancy V^sa* 
vadatta bad a great longing which she 
afraid to make known. To induce Iter to 
do so. her )nother*in-law Mrg^vati relates 
her own story to her. 

bb*175 : When siie was bearing L< day ana, 
she bad the longing to see herself all 
dressed in ted and the whole city also 
dressed in red. A large bird carried her 
off and left lier in a deserted place from 
which two hermits took her to Vasi$tha’s 
hermitage. It was there Odayajia was 
boro. Brought up by Vasistha he disobey¬ 
ed his master who had forbidden bim to 
go into the woods. One day wher> he was 
playing in a tank he saw some young Hdgas 
who carried him off to their subterranean 
city, Bhogavatl. On his return to the earth 
he narrated his adventure to Vnalstba who 
14 


K.S.S., 4,1 (XXI) 86*137 i B.K.M., 
4, 12*40 : Pingalika (Pifigala) is wel* 
coined with her children by VasavadattI 
and comforts her in her desire to have 
a son. (No relation between the two 
stories.) 

K.S.S., 8, V (XIX;, 3*13; $. 

296*207; Observances In honour of 
(^iva. Dream of Vdaysna. Popular 
rejoicings. (Very much abridged ; there 
is, besides, no resemblance between the 
two stories.) 


Other observances and another dream 

(of Vasavadatta) K.3,8.. 4, 1 (XXI) 
l.S7-X4$; B.K.M., 4. 41-42 (immediate¬ 
ly after the story of PiAgald). 


Nil. 


K.B.S.. 2, r(iXj4e*90; B.K.M.. 2. 
1, 40-66! Story of Mrgavari (veiy much 
shorter and somewhat different). An* 
other account, but shorter, of the same 



Cashmekian ii,K. 


}^EtALESE B.K. 

56Bt him b&ck to th« Nagas. ’{’Iiey liad 
made him a present of the lyre ghojavali 
with which he bewitches men and animals. 
When his education was compieted 
Vasis(ha caused him to be taken with his 
mother to Kau^^bi to (be royal gardens. 
Whilst be was playing the padrrabbai\jika 
there, the guards saw him and weni to 
inform the king who (hen recovered both 
his wife and his son. 

nd*ld9 : V^avadattH announces (hat 
her longing is too diihailt to besatished. 
Mrgivat: relates the story of Manorama. 
wife of Ugrasena. who was longing to 
drink the blood of Vlsnu—longing which 
her husband was able to gratify, 

190-198: Vlsavadatta is longing to 
travel in an aerial chariot. Facetiously 
Vasantaka suggests a sec'Saw. 

I 

194-270: Yaugandbarayapa is of opb 
nioo that this is artisans' business. Hu 
sends for some, but they excuse iberu* 
selves on the plea tliat the Greeks only 
arc conversant with those cliariots. It 
seems to me, says a Brahman, that this is 
a false excuse. They are afraid to dis¬ 
close their secret and. to justify his 
opinion, he relates a story. Vifvabhadra, 
son-in-law of a carpeoter in the service 
of Mahlsena, had gone to Benares to 
work for king Brahmadatta. Every 
night he used to return secretly to his 
wife at UJiaylni by the help of a won¬ 
derful machine which was his own secret. 
Mahdsena Jieard of it through his spies, 
threatened the father-in-law with death 
if be did not reveal the secret of his son- 
in-law. The poor fellow knew nothing 
about it himself. He begged earnestly 
of Vi^vabhadxa to reveal his secret. 
Vi^vabhadta pretended to bewillingbut 
d\iring the night the ingenious artisan 
disappeared in his flying machine leaving 
bis family exposed to the wrath of the 
angry monarch. He would have even 
left bis wife behind, rather than reveal his 
secret, bad she not consented to flee with 
him. 


r 


swiy K.S.;S., 6, IV. (XXX) 8d-57 (miss¬ 
ing in the B.K.M.) 


' Nil, 


K.s.b., 4,11 (XXII) 9-18 .'B.K.M. i. 
45-46. The same longing which Yaugan- 
dharayatia satisfies by means of several 
stratagems and machines (details given 
in a casual sort of way.) 


l>oes Kfemeodra make a pun on 
the words Yavana, javana 4, 46; or 
does he interpret by javana the name 
of the Greeks which he hnds in his 
original, or must we correct Jtvanair 
into Yavanair? 


9 


9 

^ 119 ♦ 

NSPAI^K B.K. ?:ashmerian b.k. 

^ 271*279: The artisans must then be 1 
pu9to the torture. This is what is done. | 

Tortusately a stranger happens to come r 
in who sa7e$ them in their trouble by I 
. building up himseiC thereQuired machine, j 

280'296: Udayana gets in with KIsl Nil (but •/. supra. The couquerlng 
wives and all his retinue, makes an aerial j campaign of Udayaua which bu ends to 
pradaksina round the earth and before 'f the same way by a visit to his fatber*in* 
returning to Kau 9 imM, goes on a visit ( Uw fK.S.S.» 8, V (XIX) 50-118; 5. 
to his father-in-iaw MahSsena. J K.M.. 8, 3C)0*818.) 

297-326: Udsyana is desirous lo reward 
the artisan who in reality was a guhyaka. 
by name Bbadra, who, before going back to 
Heaven, relates her own story. Owing to Nil. 

s curse from Kuvera she has become a 
she*eJephant, under the name of Bhadrs- 
vatl. The Yaks a PCin^abhadra guilty of 
having interceded for her. has become au 
elephant called Nalagiri, Botli belonged 

to the stables of Mahasena. U is on her K.b.S.. 2, V (XIII). 85*37 ; 
that Udsyana has Hed with Vasavadatta. 2.11. 160-161 (Tim she-elephartl Is a 
Whei^in the forests of the Vindhya she Yidyadhari called Maylvatl) (Very 
fell dead, Udaynna wept over the loss of much shorter and quite different; she 
her with sudi genuine sympathy, that she rcveaU licr. Idcmiiy immediately after 
vowed to give him a proof of her her deatli.) 
gratitude. Slie it was who sent the 
dream winch foretold that he would be 
father of a son. She also It was who 
built up tlie wondeHul chariot. She 
foretells that the boy who will soon be 
born will be a cakravartin. Whilst speak¬ 
ing she made a breach in the wall of 
Kauqambi—this Is still called Bhadra* 
vati's Gate.'^ 

6. Kupiira/anma. 1-16. Birth of Nara* 

vahanadatth and of the minister's sons. K,S.S,. 4. 112 (XXIIlh 6S-94 ; B.K. 
Hari(ikha, MarubhCitika. Tapantaka. M.. 4. 132-142 and K.8.S.. 6.1(XXVir) 
Gomukha. They receive their education 5-8 (B.K.M.. nil), 
in common. 

17-83. Tltc boys Quarrel, among them- \ 
selves: to restore order, a table of prece- ^ Nil, 

dence will i^e set up. I 

III. M A DA N AM .<I J UKAUABH A (S- VII-XI). 

7. yairP<>raiyStki4e&a. 1-22. Grand 1 

roy.%1 audience. Udayana announces the f K..S.S.. 6, VTII (XXXIV), 97*103; 
approaching anointing of his son as heir [ B.K.M., 7, 567*558 ► Naravahanadatta 
to the throne. Among those present there falls in love with Madanamancuks 
is a certain Kalii\gaseea who has come when she was still in her nurse’s arms, 
•with a young girl. Who is that lovely 
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NKPALESK B.K. 


Ca«^1IUEK1AM B.K. 


child ? ask3th« King.—Midan smart ji»ka.- 
Tht king takes heron bis lap. The sooth¬ 
sayer Adicya 9 acman uttered an exclama¬ 
tion which he does not explain, Narava* 
hanadatta falls forthwith In love with 
the child. Udayans sends away the 
mother and the daughter with presents. 


(Again K.S.S. ibidem, 162-^75; 
B.K.M, 571-57S.) (KalUNgaseim has 
played such an Important part in the 
life of U day ana that all the particulars 
of (he present story arc necessarily ' 
altogether different.) 


Ceremony of Anointing, The com* 
peoions of Naravihanadatta are assigned 
special duties towards his person. 
Procession through the streets of 
Kau^mbi. 

: Gomukha goes out of his mind. 
He disappears from time to time. He 
acts at times like a mad man. He puts 
down his strange ways to the study of 
the UpaoiHds. 


K.b.b., 6. VIU (XXXIV;, 106*130: 
B.K.M.. 7, 669*662. 


Nil. 


62-8S: The king causes a proposal to be 
made to the young fellows to take n walk 
to the yitra of the forest of Magavana 
Naravihanadatta holds a mock council. 
Gomukha advises him to accept. 


Nil. 


8. .Vr/n/ffWidM (K.S.S., B.K.M., Nil.). 

(From this point to aarga 12. it Is no longer possible to set up a table of concord¬ 
ance. Sargas will continue to recount the adventures leading to the marriage 
of the hero with Madanamanjukl. They then correspond to the end of the sixth book 
of the Kathasaritsigam, of the seventh of the Manjan : but they are altogether 
different from them by the length and by the nature of the subject matter. (The 
walk to the ’‘Nagavana" ;8 mentioned by Somadeva f6, VIll (XXXIV), 174), but 
not by Ksemendra.) 

1-20. A start Is made for the yitri. The young fellows pass on the way a 
carriage full of young girls: one of them greets them. Naravahanadatta. who 
knows nothing of society’s manners, would not have returned the salute, had not 
Gomukha invented an anifice to make him do it. They all laugh at the young 
man's lack of manners. 

21-31: Arrival at the wood, amusements, theatricals, A hunting expedition 
is organised for the following day. 

82v65 : Escorted by a battalion of Pulinda.s the young men hunt gaxellex of 
an unknown species. They cannot shoot any, but the arrows describe a prnd.xk 

and return to the prince’s quiver. Simhagatru. chief of the Pulicdaa, inform* 
ed them that according to an ancient tradition these miraculous animals make their 
appearance when a cakravartio has been born in the world. 

9, Pulinadarcana B.K.M., Nil.). 

1*7: Gomukha who seems endowed with all kinds o/ talents, amuses his 
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friends byinakyag oui of lotus leaves cuttings figuring mei), animals, etc., and 
"throwing them into the river. 

«8*76: Marubhurika U surprised to discover on a sandbank footprints whiclt 
start neither from the shore nor from tbc river. Hov is this to be explained f 
Gomukha with the methods and the accurateness of a detective Interprets those 
* pnots. They are those of a Vidyadhora carrying a woman, they have taken sheltei' 
in a grove which bu poiau out, but they are there no longer. They go to find 
out. He has been right. They find in the grove the armour and the jewels of a 
Vidyfldhara. A cnore thorough search causes them to discover tlie Vidyadhara 
himself tied to a tree and giving no longer any sign of life. Nnravihanadaua 
remembers (hat every armour roust contain some magic plants. As a matter of fact, 
some are found In the armour of the Vidyadhara, by means of which they bring 
him to life again and set him free. He expresses his thanks to his deliverers. 

77*10H; Kis name is .\mrcagail. son of the Munikau;ika and of the npsaras 
HiuduTQiti. The sciences taught him by his father have allowed (him,) to become 
a Vtdy&dhard, but ho was not born to raise hiinseU as high as the empire. His 
father grieved nt It, aud hade him become the servant of the future cakravar* 
tin. But how is he to recognise him? It is he, says Kuufiks, who some day will 
break off thy chains. .Amrtagati had two friends. Aiigaraka and VySIaka, and u 
mistress Kusumallki: he has perceived that .\ugaraks had desigas on FCusumu- 
likh and w.is coniemplatlng treachery. He then ran away with her. came 
down to the sundb.mk and took refoge in the grove. ,4ng&raka having followed 
him tied him to the tre-c and carried uway his mistress. He promises Naravahana* 
datta to remain always in his service. I^t Naravilhanadatta be so kind as lo 
rememlior him when his srrvice.s will be required, (In the K.S.S. and B.K.M. 
Amttagati Is a faithful ally of ffaravahanadatta in the conquest of the empire, 
blit no reasons are given for his loyalty.) 

10. Rafky&sawl&M (K.S.S., B.K.M.. Mil.). 

l*-i): Naravfihanadatia returns to the yalr.’i. the way the conversation falls 
on cho liimrchy to be established among tbc motive powers of human actions. The 
first according to Oomtikha is dah'e-, in his last adventure the iuirt to gratify bis 
curiosity lus heen the only c.iuss of HaravShanadatta’s actions. AH the rest has 
only occurred to him " par surcroit.” But there is an eminent desire which 
Gomukha is the only one to know: his friends are only wooden puppets, because 
they are ignorant of it. .\ccordlng to Kanaa^astras men arc divided into four cate¬ 
gories, one who loves and is loved, one who is loved without lovit^, one who loves 
without heing loved, one who is neither loving nor loved. Gomukha belongs to the 
first category, the prince to the second, liis friends who are all stupid fellows to 
the fourth. They urge Gomukha to reveal the name of the Prince's sweet-heart: 
ihu somewhat shy Karaviih ana datta permits his friend to speak out. 

iroiHitkha's Narrati^H. 

30-i>d: On the day of the royal anointing, PodinivaU delighted with u reply 
from Gomukha, acknowledged that be was very witty. He did not know what 



it meant w be witty and he refrained from asking. On hia leaving the palace, th^ 
coachman of a very fine looking carriage invited him to get la with him to try the 
king’s horses. He hesitated for a moment, but two writers who had been entfkst- 
ed with the taak of getting up a list of all the men of sense and ail the stupid 
fellows in the town, already propose to place at the head of the list of the stupjd 
fellows that young man who is refusing a lovely drive. He jumped Into the 
caniage to prove that he was a man of sense. K piece of advice which he gives 
the coachman on the way gains him a compliment from that man who proposes 
to load him throt^h the Palace of Wit.” 

160-163 : The carriage passes through the bazaar and then through a very fine 
quarter i unfortunately the behaviour and the talk of the women andiheymmg 
men they come across thete soon arouse his suspicions. It Is the quarter of the 
“gaoikas”. Full of shame Gomukha wants to go back, but the coachman insists 
on going on, till they come in front of a splendid mansion. Woiucn heap on 
Gomukha all sorts of blandishments. Lengthy description of the halls. They 
make Oontukha talk about himself, his friends, their works and their ptCHSures. 
He answers the questions with complete artlessness, giving all the details of how 
they spend the day in study. The women are at a loss what to do. last a 
certain I’admadevikn is appointed to look properly after their guest Gomuklta. 
He leaves the place knowing at last what it is to have sense. In this narration 
the author goes to the extreme limits of decency but never overreaches it. When it 
becomes too difficult he leaves off saying Let us pass oq : the shortest stories are the 
best.” The mistress of the house, with an ill-concealed gratification, invites Gomukha 
to come again and Padmadevika whispers in his ears that she has a secret for him. 

164-131; It is from that day that Gomukha absented himself on the pretext 
of studying the Upani$ads, The mistress of the house had made him promise not to 
reveal anything. One day he finds ?admadevi)ri in tears; she even falls Into n 
swoon, but her companions have no pity for her ; it is the mistress, they say, who 
ought to be pitied. Gomukha goes to the garden to make enquiries from that 
lady. She receives him with ill-buraour, but at last consents that young Mudri- 
kalatikS should explain matters to him. 

MffMkdla/iH's Nfirrative- 

132-240. The prostitutes have divided into eight classes since the time of 
King Bharata who instituted them, for they spring from the daughters of the Ocean 
carried away by that king. Kalihgasena, the mistress of the house, belongs \n 
the highest class. She has a daughter Madanamanjuka. One day in a great royal 
audience, the girl saw Naravihanadatta. She would have liked to go again 
often to the palace, but her mother makes her understand that tins is not allowed. 
From that lime she became quite lifeless and one day she hanged herself. Kalinga- 
sena who was watching her, saved her life and made her tell her secret. She is in 
love with the Prince. Kalingasena, not knowing how to prevent her dfii^hter 
from falling into a decline, has asked for Padinavati's help. PadmSvaU has pro¬ 
mised it and It is she who has set up all the contrivances, through which Gomukha 


has b«.> enticed to the house. She hoped that he would also bring his master, 
^he had even uadertaken to prevail upon him to do so. but the fear, that he might 
disapprove ot her wiles and ibai he might not return himself prevents her from 
keeping her promise, 

^ Oa«iHAAa‘s A'anv//Pt~~(Corit6.) 

241-2e5; Gomukha has promised to help to seduce the Prince, he has 
undertaken to make him salute MadananianjukH; in this he has succeeded, for it 
is her whom Naravahanadatta has sainted without knowing it. on the road to 
Nhgavana, 

266-274 : lacking up courage the Prince confesses that he has himself taken 
a fancy to Madananiahjuka from the day he saw her in the palace ; as on the fol¬ 
lowing day she is going to take part in a dance he will he presgnt, 

II, MniiiiMamafiiukmbka (K.S.S., Nil except the dancing lessons 

of Madanamaujukii, K-S.S., 8, VIII, (XXXIV), 162; B.K.M., 7, 571. 

1-29. The first dancing girl SuyamunadattA wins the prire from Madana- 
mafijuka, but Gomukha succeeds in distracting the nltention of NamvXhanadatla, 
so that he does not notice the girl’s failure. On his returning home the Prince 
wants to send Goiniikha to her house: Gomukha does not relish that missiou, 
insists on MambhCuika at least accompanying him. 

80-64: The two messengers are far from being welcome.*' It is Gomukha who 
has made Suyamunadaiia dance first and bas iJien drawn a^ay the Prince’s aiten- 
linn from Madanainail)gk5." He justifies himself and informs them that Naravi- 
hanadatia is waiting for the young girl's visit. Kalingasena informs the minister 
Rumaijvai who refers the matter to the king. The king accedes to his son’s 
wishes. Madanamanjuku will be brought to him. 

65-106: Naravabanadatta does not know how to play his part. He begs 
earnestly for Gomukha's advice, who chaffs him in a friendly way, Madanamafliuka 
arrives; fine description of the scene. The next day Gomukha comes for her to take 
her back to her mother. A few days later the yfitra being ever, it is time to return 
to Kauflmbi, A start is made ; the journey takes two days. At the first Jit It 
Gomukha, as he has done on previous evenings, brings Madanainafijuka- She ia in 
tears; one of her waiting maids explains the reasons of her sorrow: As sbe 
belongs to the caste of prostitutes, she cannot hope to become the lawful spouse 
of her lover. The court chaplain has already arranged for the Prince’s betrothal 
with a daughter of the King of Benares. Madanamafijuka is determined to 
poison herself. The Prince weeps with her and makes up bis mind to poison himself 
too. Marubhutika and Hari^ikha resolve to die with their master. Meanwhile 
what has become of Gomukha ? A search is made for him: he sends word that he 
is busy learning tlie art of living long. They all feel indignant, as it is he who is 
the cause of the whole entanglement. At Iasi Tapaniaka is entrusted with the 
task of warning Xldayana as skilfully as he can. But be is afraid to do it I 


IV, VegavatIlAbha (S. xii-xv;. 


12 . Udyim^teaya- 

1*22; They are at ICau^ambi, The 
situation is the same. Ooe fine morning 
Madanamait j uka dlsappea rs. Kaliiiga' 
sena infoms them that formerly she bad 
promised her to a Vidyadher^ Ma&asa* 
vega. Beyond doubt he is the abductor. 

28*8S: Harav&hanadatta is so upset 
that the king is much troubled in mind. 
He asks for Rumanvat’s advice. Rumap- 
vat laughs at the whole thii^. Nothing 
(Dore. he says, than a jealous woman's 
sulks. She is hiding herself and will be 
found in the gardens, 

$$•57: In this connection he relates 
the story of Aiigiras and Amrta. 

68*82; They search fora long (trac; 
at last hfarubhutika discovers Madans* 
roahjuka under an a^oka. She gives an 
explanation of the incident. When she was 
young she made a vow to a yaks a (to 
oiler him drink from her own hands) on 
condition that be would have all her 
desires fulfilled. The yaks a came to claim 
his due and carried her to Kuvera’s 
court. The god has decided that first of 
all she must be married to Naravibana* 
datta. She asks the Prince to wed her 
in a regular way. 

S3-d4 ; The king passes a decree that 
she will no longer belong to the class of 
"Ga^ikis”, but will take her rank as a 
girl of good family (kulastri). Thisdeci* 
sion ought to have overwhelmed her with 
joy, but to the gr^at surprise of Narava- 
hanada^ta she does not seem to be glad 
at all. 

13. yegamfidarcana, 1*18: Having 
become a kulastri Madanamnujuka pu'^ 
licly weds Naravaliansdatta, and comes 
to live with him. She gives him wine to 
drink and makes him druuk. 

17-37; The aext day the Prince’s 
friends come to have a drink with him. 
For several days every one is drunk. It 
is the cunning Gomukha who has got the 
drink for them. He alone knows the 
reason why. 


K.S.S., 14, KCV). 3*l«l; 8, 

83.75; 18, 2-7. 


K.S.S., 20*21 (It is Udayana, 

who takes the Initiative m the enquiry 
B.K.M. 18,8.). 


ILS.S.. 22*32 (A^rutd); B.K.M 
9-12 (Reduced to an allusion). 


K.5.S., Ibidem 38-63 ; B.K.M., ibid.. 
13*28 (The same but she asks for a 
second marriage.) 

(No visit to Kuvera but previously 
<0iva has commanded Udayana Co cod* 
sent Co the regular marriage of his son) 
V. supra. 


Nil. 


K.S.S., 14, I (CV), 64*57: B.K.M.. 
13, 29*30. Marriage with Vegavati. 

K.5.S., ibid., ,58, B.K.M. gives this 
detail simply as a pun on '^Madhu, 


Nil. 


: Ma da nainftnju ka has forbid* ] 
her husband to look at her when xhe 
is aaleep. One night he wakes up very 
thirsty. Disinclined to call a servaat 
Uu wants to send Ins wife to bring him 
^ some Master, but he does oot recognise 
her; he wakes her up—Who art thou ?— 
She begs his forgivciioss—Al! right, he 
rupliea, but she must explain. 

14. Vegav(ifl(iitr\\iiuu H. ^'eKnva(^s 
Narrative. 

t-Ht: Her parents ate the Vidyadharas, 
Vyg-avat and ?rlhivi. Their two ehildrcn 
are Mfinasavcga and Vugavati. Vcgavai 
hecomlngold leaves his kingdom to his son 
and withdraws into the woods after having 
reconnnendeci his young sister to Manasa- 
vega, bat this brother refuses lo teach 
Vegavaii tlte magical .sciences. Her com¬ 
panions laugh at her because she does not 
even know how to dy. She goes to 
complain to her father who at first 
does not seem iacllnud to comply with 
her request. At last she gets round him 
by her skill in making a peacock dance, 
Vegavat grants her the knowledge of nil 
the sciences, and promises one-tenih part 
of his kingdom to the husband she may 
choose. 

b6-]S6: Manasflvegu has abducted 
Madanamahjuld, but there is a curse on 
him which prevents him from offering her 
violence; he has put Vegavat) In charge of 
the prisoner with instructions to tame 
her down. Madanamarilukd is always 
in tears. Vegavati takes pity on her 
and also through curiosity offers to go 
and warn Naravahanadatta, But low 
makes her break lier word. Now she 
proposes to take the prince to Madana* 
madjviku. 

15. VtK'^vnlilabh^. l-b? ; In the 
morning Vegavati reveals herself to all 
under her rcai figure. Udaysna is satis*' 
fied and a new cercniony of marriage is! 
gone through. Four girl friends of Vega*! 
vati who had been previously driven away 
by Mdnasavega conu: down from heaven. 
They are made to wed the four friends 
of the prince. 

J7 


K.b.b,, ibid., o0*6j ; B.K.M, ibid., 
: Idum except that thirst has 
nothing to do with the advcnturC' 


K.S,.S,. 14, I av)&4.6b;B,K.M„ld, 
40*49. Same story but very much 
coadensud. 13. K.id. mentions only 
the peacock's dance (44). 


K.S.S.. ibid., 60-77. li.K.M.. ibid., 
50*5D, same narrallun but condensed. 



($^•10$: Sliortly Natav<(hanadaUa 
wakea up id the arms of Manasavega 
whp carries Iiini away thcoi^gh the air. 
l*he abductor gives him the choice, either 
to see Madanainai^jaUd again and to die 
immediately after, or to be thrown into 
the abode of (he monsters of the sea. 
Bill before the prince hasCluie to make his 
ciioice, VegavaCi arrives and starts a fight 
with her brother; the struggle is so fierce 
(hat MSnasavega is forced to give up his 
prey. Karavahanadatta falls upon the 
earth In an unknown country, but fortu¬ 
nately for him it is at the bottom of n 
well. 

]04*14b: Having conus to himself he 
thinks of the means to get out of lliis. In 
this connection he remembers the story 
of Triu thrown intoa well by his brothers 
Ekata and Dvlta.”^ 

149-lDd i But a kKairiya cannot ol7er' 
a sacrifice alone like Trlta. He thinks! 
then of Unploring Anirtag;atT. who appears 
above and draws him out of the well.— 
U’liat else dost ilioii desire nw That 
thou shouldsi savu Vogavati, replies tlie 
prince, who Is already forgetting his own 
self. The V Idyadhara dies nway to comply.. 


it is Vegavati who carries away 
Karavahanadatta K.S.S. 14, i (CV)78; 
15. 60-65.) 

K.S.S., ibid,. 66-80. B.K.M.? There 
seems to be a gap here (it is Vegavai? 
who hides NaravUhanadatta in the well) 
K.S.S., ibid., 89. D.K.M. Ibid., 6S. 


Nil. 


Nil. (The gandharv.a ^'^l;ludalla sees 
him and draws him out of the well. 
K.S.S., 14, IJ (CVI), 1; 15, 

69.) 


V. GANDH.^RVADATTAL,^ItHA (S, XVI-XVtil). 
K.«.S.. H, II (CVI), 182; B.K.M., 18, 69.70. 


11 ). 1-29: NaravUhana- 

(luUn has allowed Amrtagati to go away 
without thinking of asking him whal 
place this was. The forest round him 
IS very thick; lie makes his way at 
random. .At dawn he finds himself out of 
the forest, with lovely gardens in front of 
him. VN'hcro am I?*‘ hu asks a gardener. 

A fiuu qucslioit; you must be taugblng at 
me," answers the gardener. 'Bhen he 
notices a country house, gous In and 
tneeua man who is absorbed m examining 
a lute, bamc question and same answer. 


Nil. 


• The siwy U i>ery moch similar to nne we find in ide leicBinlya-Brfbnana, but in ibe 
laUbc ibe eowa have been ^veo iq Trita l>y Uuvers. 


HCk'tO: Karavchanadatta, afraid of dan*' 
*£er if he reveals his identity, invents a 
falsehood Young Drahmin of the court* 
\ry of the Varsas, Itc has allowed 
himself to be carried away by a yakai 
who has fallen in love with liim; but after 
u quarrel due to jealousy, the yaksi bas 
carried him off through the air and left 
him in aa unknown land.—You are at 
Campu, the other informs him. f am a 
merchant and my nanus ia Dattaka, but 
on account of nty greAt love for music 
they call me ViondaUaka.—Me calls for 
his palanquin, gets in with the yoving 
man and olTers him hospitality in hia 
own house. All along thu roads they scu 
even the common people earring lutes. 

61*79: The house of Vipudat l a i s ful I of ] 
luxury; they treat the unexpected guest I 
splendidly, and he finds it extremely hard I 
in the middle of all this wealth to play to 
the lile the part of a young Brahmin «ho 
has given himselt up to an ascetic life. 

* SO-93: At the end of the meal he asks 
IHUaka, why this general craze about 
lutes ?“A chief of the guild of merchants, 
SanudSsa has a daughter. Gandharva- 
datta i she knows a song never heard of: 
she says she will wed only the man who 
will be able to sing it to the accoin* 
paniinent of a lute. In hopes of winning 
the damsel, ever^* one is practising on 
the lute, but so far nobody has yet pleased 
her. 

Every six months there is a competition 
and it so happens that one falls on the 
next day, VIpAdattaka praises up the 
young maid to the skies. 

17. Gtvitfhtirpa4ff//S!’ivSAii. 1-48 : Na* 
ravahanadatta pretends not to know 
music but to be very anxious to Jearn it. A 
music master, Bhutlka, 1$ sent for. He is 
a ludicrous personage whom the young 
man turns into ridicule. At last Karavfi* 
hanadatta plays on the lute. U'he audb 
ence are lost in admirntlou. During the 
night he plays again, wakes up the sleep* 
ing city, crowds gather together. It Is 
Sarasvati herself, they say, wbc has 
come down to Dattaka, but It is an unfair 
favour, 


•Very much abridged and dlffei'enl: but 
we may note the following details given 
by the K.b.S. Karavahanadatta does 
not hide his identity but tells an untrvUh 
about the circinnsiaiices which have 
brought him to thu city of the Gan* 
dharvns. ViQudaiia takes him to his 
house. Kwryone in the city carries a 
Uite. 


Mention of the luxurious appoint* 
inents in Vipridalia's house, IC.S.d. 


The (letafis aro similar but (inn* 
dharvadatin Is the daughter ofthekiug 
of the Gandharvas, Sagarad.ntta. 


(Similar praise K.S.8.) 


Kll. 
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44-98 ; The next* morning they go \o' 
Sdnudnsa's residence. KaravShanadatta 
excites general curiosity. The women 
crowd around the musician. C ome and see, 
they say, a Yaksi's lover 1 Zn the music 
hall the young man exdtes Che jealousy of 
the other competitors by his good looks, 
but helpe them by his wit. Some praise 
him up, others run him down, but everyone 
is talking of no one else, though nobody 
snspeots lus talents. The scene is lengthy 
and full of life. 

99*166: GandharvodatUt makes her' 
entry. The competition starts. Naravii- 
huiiadaua recognises In GandharvadattS's 
song the /Mr&ra^osiuH sung by the gnn- 
dharva Vi 9 v 6 vasu. while he was making 
three times the pradakfifta round VlfQu 
taking the three steps. He knows that song 
which was reveal^ to him by TJdayana. 
He.is then perfectly sure of winning. He 
dccliries two imperfect lutes (in the 
second one there is a hair). He accepts 
the third one from Sflnudasa's hands. 
He sings the hymn ; the enthusiasm is in¬ 
describable, The prise is awarded to him 
with the thanks of all, as by his success 
he has put an end to the folly which 
lield all the people of Carapa. 

166-181; At first KaravUhanadattn re* 
fusea to wed Gandharyadacifi: he is a 
Brahmin of a famliy as pure a.t the Meru ; 
he cannot marry the daugiitcr of a iner* 
chant. If that is the only objection, 
says Snnudasa. it is nothing, as she bv* 
longs to the same caste as you and per* 
haps even to a higher one than yours. 
Narnvfihanadaua makes up his mind. 

Marriage with Gan<lhftr^'adatlu. 



Nil. 


(The same story but exceedingly con* 
densed.) 


Nil. 


18. SaHHtfifUtkii/H (K.,S,S.. 11.K.M-, NiJ,). 

lit /ffaitifig. 

1*8: After the nv.irriagc Knmvahanadatta asks his fa!hcr*jn*law to explain 
his words. 

4-92: Sanudasa. son of the merchant Mitravarnkan and of Mltravali, was 
in his youth of very strict morals, hut his friends, at the instigation of one of them, 
Dhruvaka, made him drink wine by Surprise and debauched him so completely 
that suddenly he gave himseU up to an immoral life, ieft his house and went to 
live with a certain GaUgadaitri for whose sake he ruined himself completely. 



• and Keatiing. 

9S ld2: One day news is brought to him th&t his father Is dead and that the 
kif!^ has appointed him to his place as the chief of the guild of merchants. He 
goes back home and applies himself to the duties of his new position, but Dhru- 
vaka comes to plead the cause of GaiigadaCtd. She is in tears and a visit from 
him would give her great pleasure. One must have pity on her. SAnudasa gives 
in ; he is made to drink, his old habits take hold of him again and he docs not 
come back home. At last when Oangadaitfi's inotlicr hnds out that he is complete¬ 
ly ruined she invents a pretext to make him leave the house and to got rid of him. 

133*177 : ^anudfkSa returns to his place; all his neighbours turn away from 
him ill disgust. A stranger forbids him the entrance of his own house. During 
his absence chat house has been sold. Mitravatl, penailess, has been obliged to 
leave it. She has taken refuge with her daugbterdndaw in the quarter inhabited 
by the poorest of the poor. Sanudhsa sets out in search of her. In a miserable 
little urchin who Is pUying on the road he recognizes his own son Llattaka. Mltravali 
lives in a dilapidated hut with her daughterdn-law who Is overwhelmed with 
illness and sorrow. The sight moves SSnudasa^s heart. He makes up his mind 
not to saddle himself on his own people longer than one night. He promises 
to earn his own livelihood by his labour and sets off for Tanirsllpti. where he 
hopes 10 meet his uncle Oaugadatta, who is a trader there. 

n8*220 I By mere chance, in a certain village he asks for hospitality from 
Siddhirthaka, a former servant of Mitravannaii: (hat man. who is every successful 
trader, asks SAnudasa to avail himself of his caravan which is going to Tamrn* 
liptl. In the forest the caravan is looted by Piilindas: Sanud.^sa escapes Ihem 
liy diglit. but loses his way in the woods: at length, after several adventures, he 
reaches TfimraJlpli. 

221*252 : Gangadatta is the wealthiest merchant of the town. In grateful 
remembrance of the kindness received in former days from Milravarman, he wcl* 
comes his nephew, and places at his disposal as much money ns lie may wish. 
"Takek*' he says, '‘and go back to Campa to live with thine own people." 
SnnudAaa declines to accept alms. He hires hrs services ns a diamond expert to 
a merchant who Is just going to sail. 

4 /h Reaiiing. 

253-274 ; Shipwieck. SAniidAsa saves himself by swimming and lands on a 
deserted coast. At the entrance of a cavern he finds a woman lying. She too has 
been shipwrecked. She is quite naked and famished. 

275-308: She relates her own .story. Her name is Samudradlniia, daughter 
of ft merchant from Rajagrha, SAgara, and of his wife Vnvani. SIgara had com me r* 
elal dealings with a merchant of Campa, Mltravarman, who had asked Samudra* 
dlnad for his son. Meanwhile Mitravarman had died. Snnudasa, having ruined 
himself in debauch, had joined a caravan but had been assassinated by highway 
men. Overwhelmed with grief. Sngarahad set out with his family for the country of 
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ihe Yavaoas, whi^ wna the native place of his wife. Thelt ship ha* been wrecked 5 
Samudradinnu alone has been carried to the coast by the currents. Not without 
some hesitation, Sanndisa reveals his own identity and in answer to the qnestCons 
of Samudradlnna he relates the story of his own misfortunes. Frightful storm. 

Stk Readhig. 

; That storm save.? them from starvation. The sea has thrown up 
fragments of planks, fishes and fruits. They have something whcKwiih to feed 
themselves and to build a kind of shelter. One night the fire which they were 
keeping burning Is seen by a passing ship. 'I'he merchant who is 0 )i hoard recog- 
Discs in Sanudasa the son of Mitravarman. He takes with him the two victims of 
the shipwreck, A large quantity of pearls which Samudradlnna has found in the 
oysters they were eating makes them wealthy. The merchant acts the part of 
Samudradinn'i's father and gives her in marriage to Sunudnsa. 

Another shipwreck. S^nudnsa sees Samudradinnfi drawn by the 
current towards the open sea whilst be is thrown back on the coast. Believing his 
wife to be dead he advances into thc lnterlor of the country. After many days of 
solitude, he reaches a village, the inhabitants of which speak a barbarian 
language, At last one of them manages to understand him and infernos him that 
he is with the Pao4yas not far from Mathura, Oc the way he comes across a 
hospital. He is received there. The head of the house enquires from him whether 
he has met on his way a certain Snnudasa. The Illustrious merchant Gfiiigadaltn 
of Tamralipt? has a search made for him all over the world. Silnudilsa thinks that 
it Is useless for him to reveal his identity, as he has made up his mind not to live 
at his uncle’s expense. He simply replies that Sanudnsa has escaped the shipwreck 
but has gone on another ship. 

368-422: In the bazaar of Mathura he soon finds an opportuoily to make 
use of his talents In appraising diamonds. His reputation grows rapidly: the king 
sends for him and makes him appraise gems, the value of which no one has 
been able to determine so far. By way of salary he gives him a house. But 
soon customers become rare. He tries another experiment and goes in for 
cotton. One night all his cotton bales lake lire. It is the custom of Mathura that 
the man whose house is iu a blaze should throw himself Into the fire. Sanudisa 
is afraid that the ferocious Dravidas may force him to follow the local custom. 
He escapes Into the country and falls exhausted on the road. Some travellers on 
their way to Mathura find liiiu. They are messengers from Gfiugadatta who, hav> 
ing heard that his nephew was a cotton merchant at Mathura, has sent for him. 
Sanudfisa, firm in his resolution, informs them that Sanudasa is dead, that he has 
been thrown into a fire by the PSodyas! The messengers, afraid 10 take that bit 
of bad news to the uncle, resolve not to return to 'I'amraiiptT and they set out for 
the south, This does not fall in with Sanudasa’s Idea. He calls them back, 
reveals his identity and all return together to Gui^gadstta's house. 

6th Rinding. 

423-618 : Sunudasa still refuse.? to be under obligation to his uncle and to go 



back to Campiu He Joios tlw gang of the adventurer, Acett, who is prepariog a a 
expedition to the I.aod of Gold. They cross the sea and land at the foot of a 
inci^ntam. 'Phcy climb up to the top by catching bold of creepers. This Is the 
creepers path”. On the plateau there is a river which charges into stone every, 
thing that falls into It. ‘I'hey cross It by holding on to the bamboos which 
• overhang the banks. This is the bamboos path”. Further on they meet a narrow 
path l)ctween two precipices. They light a fire with wet branches; the smoke 
attracts some Kiraias who come and propose to sell them some goats; the adven- 
turers get on those goats, the only animals sure-footed enough to be able to follow 
the narrow edge without feeling giddy. This Is ” ibg goats* path”. The adven- 
turers do uol come to the end of It without some difficulty as another gang is 
approaching from the opposite direction. A struggle ensues but Acera’s troops are 
able to pass through after having thrown their enemies into the ravines. Sanudasa 
begins to feel indignaiti at the fierceness of the gold seekers. Acera orders bis 
followers to slay the goals and to pul on their skins with the Inside out. Huge 
birds will mistake those men for a heap of raw meal, come and carry them away 
to their aerie. It is there the gold Is i SAnudisa attempts to save the goat he 
was tiding but his companions are pitiless. Kverything takes place as Acera 
had forelold but the bird which carries of? SAnud5sa is attacked by another bird 
which attempts to steal his prey. The goat's skin bursts open and Sanudasa falls 
In a tank which is In the heart of a luxuriant forest. The next day he comes to a 
river the banks of which are of golden sand ; iwar by there is a hermitage from 
which a hermit comes out. 

7if> RMfiing. 

510-641: The hermit Is BharadvAja. It is his magic power which has 
inllueiiced the whole of Snnudisa's life in order to make him subservient to his 
own cjids. The desired result has been gained. Sanudasa has nothing but loath* 
ing for gold. He is enaniuuted of poverty. 'I’he hermit keeps him lor some time 
with him to complete his education, banudasa longs more and more to see again 
the miserable hm where his mother lives. He comes to regard as blessings all the 
misfortunes which J»ave been a lesson to him. One day a party of young maids 
comes down In an aerial chariot. Bbaradvaja lakes one of them on bis lap. " My 
daughter Gandharvadattl,” says he, “hereafter, Sanudasa shall be thy father.” 

642*577: Gandharavadatta explains, dhe is the daughter of Bharadvaja and 
of Suprabha, daughter of the king of the Gaodharvas whom Indra, afraid of the 
AUBterllles of the holy man, had sent to seduce him. Suprabha, far from being 
successful, has fallen under the Influence of the saint, but he. satisfied with her 
subiniasion, has granted her the child she desired from him as a token of his 
satisfaction. Gandhatvadatui has been brought up in the city of the Gandharvas. 
She Is skilled in all the arts but more especially in music. Bharadvaja gives 
Sanudasa a marvellous lute with the following instructioos : GaadharvadaCti must 
wed only a king of the Vjdyidharas. Let there be at Campi a musical competition 
every six months. .\l it GandharavadaltA will sing the Jiaraya^trstuti. The man 
who will know this song will become her husband. 


oTS-SU; Th«; sei out. SanudUii f&lls aisteep. In wakins up he flods 
himself in a golden litter surrounded with indescribable luxury. Bharadvaja has 
obtained all that wealth through the merits of his ascutic life. Suddenly t^icy 
find themselves near Catnpa. Dhruvaka and the former friends of Sanudasa cornu 
lo meet him but they are allogetber ashamed of themselves. All the people gather 
to wetness this wonderful return home. 'I'he king himsvif insists on coming to 
welcome Shnudasawho,having presented everyone with valuable gifts, reaches his 
father's house which he has ordered to be bought buck again. 

Htb RcitdiHU. 

616-708: A strange sight meets him. His first wife is in tears: (laitgu* 
dattn is wiping them away. SainudradlnnS herself conics In. bitaudas:i umnol 
believe lu$ eyes. On one side he is glad and on the other he is completely 
shocked. Whul lias GmigadallA to do here? Mltruvali intervenes—she explains 
that the king knew everything through his spies. The very night when Sanudasa 
had slept in his mother's hnt the king made Gangadatta restore all the money site 
had extorted. That money was left with a trustee and Gahgadatta came lo five 
with MitravatT, in the hope of Sanudasa's return. He would be wrong to drive her 
away now. Her behaviour has been good, He must keep her as one of his wives. 
"All light,", says Sanudasa, "but how does Samudradmna happen to be here 
also \" The king has been kept informed of his adventures as far ns his arrival at 
T^ralipti through the leader of the caravan, Siddharthaka. The rest, up to the 
burning of the cotton bales, and the second sojourn at Tuinraliptl has been made 
known through a letter of Gungadatta. N'othing has been heud of Sanudusa 
after his departure with Acera. One day Samudradlnoa has arrived brought by her 
brothers: these after accompanying their parents to the country of the Yavanas. 
had returned to explore the coasts in the hope of recovering their sister. They 
arrived just in time to drag out Samudradinnu who was drowning. She in¬ 
formed them of her marriage and her brothers look her back to her mother-in-law 
at Cam pa. Everything is explained satisfactorily, and ever since Sanudasa has 
led a virtuous life fulfilUng all his duties as chief of the merchants' guild. 

VI. AJINAvatIlAbha (S. XIX“XX>. 

19. Nalinikakkyam (K.S.S.. B.K.M., m), 

1-21: Karavahanadalta is living at Campa with Gandharvadatii. One day 
the magician, Vikaeika, presents himself and Gandharvadatta loads him with her 
favours. Narayahanadatta becomes jealous. His wife vindicates herself. This 
V j ka cika i s a brother of a ki ng of the Vidyadharas, Gauri miip^la. He is n ow occupied 
with devilish observances {bhHtmrAta). If he succeeds he will be the most danger¬ 
ous of enemies. But while he is performing the gaurTvraia, Gaun grants lo 
the woman who honours him the choice of a wish, Gandharvadatta has satisfied 
G&uri and has thus procured the means to reduce to nil the maledccs of Vikaeika. 

22-61: Sanudasa begs of NaravAhanadatia lo be present ai the yatri of the 
tank of the crocodiles. On the way they reach a village of MStartgas. NaravShuna- 
daita falls in love with a Maiangl. He manages lo give the slip to his father-in-law 


in order to «Liid inut( the object of jus new love; but he cannot escape 
OandhtrvadatuVs watch Ciil eyes. The next cUy his wife scolds him. “Ido act 
wla^ to be a Kallnika.” says she. "What dost ihou mean I” She relaiaa tbe 
following story. 

V Narradt'C. 

H2*74 : Manohurn, s^m of Vasantai kliig of KTinanadvIpa, is J ike the minisiersi 
liakuln and .X^oka, very fond of perfumes. stranger. Suniahgaia, who is thoroughly 
conversant with the guiKlha^astms. manaec.s to take his fancy and enters hU 
Service. 

75-111 : Manohara falls in love with a painting representing a yaks!. The 
painting is transformed into a living yak^^t. It is Sukumririka who had been con* 
demned by a curse of Kuvera 10 exist hereafter only as a picture. IS he invites 
Manuhara to come to her to mount t^n'kunja, the abode of the Vaksas, and then 
[lies away. But who knoxvs the t^nkuiija? A merchant relates that having once 
lost his way in a storm he has passed by that mountain the summits of which look 
(ike horns and are made of diamonds. With the help of his indications. Manohara 
prepares a sea charl, tits up a ship. <leparts witli his friends and reaches the 
f^rikuuja. 

112-158 : He cUnihs up the niountniu ; on the lop there is a town, the city 
of the Yaksas. He spends Kvu days with biiknmiirikd, but as a man is not allowed 
to remain longer. Sukumarika sends him back to Kananadvipa. promising that she 
will join him there.. 8he keeps her word ; for a fuU year she comes every evening 
and goes away in the morning. After that she informs him that for one year she 
owvs herself to Kuvera and then disappears. 

1&4-199: Manohara feels that the separation will be too long, Sumangala 
advises him to go hack to the city of the Yak.sas, They set sail—'Shipwreck—ManO* 
haramakes for the coast by swimming. He is robbed by a gang of thieves and then 
rescued by horsemen who take him to their city. ManOhara is surprised to hnd 
SiimaiigaU already there. 'l‘his one explains the adventure : I'he city is Naga- 
pura, the capital of king Puraiudara, father of a daughter. Nallnildi. She has 
refused all suitors. I’uranidara has ordered bumangala to go all over the world to 
End a husband worthy of her. At Kftnanadvipa. SuinaUgala has made up his 
mind that it should be hfanohara, and then hv has made himself welcome to him 
by his talents. Hu w.is hoping to carry lutn off one day and bring him to 
Nagapura. But the love of bukunv'riki coming in the way has prevented him for 
a long time from carrying out Ms plans. .\t Usi he has buen successful. The 
shipwreck was pre-arranged. Tlie ship was to be Iasi In a place where it 
would he easy to escape. Manohara weds Najlnika. 'Phu young wife keeps a 
silent watch over her liusbaiid, but one nigitt when she had been careless 
enough to leave him alone, Sukumririka comes in unexpectedly and carries him off. 
She has never restored him. 

200-204: “ This is the reason why 1 keep n watch over thee,” concludes 
•Gandharvadaitu, “ I suspect that cacdali is not a genuioe mutuhgi.” 


2U. Aii»tTriifilii6h<i 

IS/ Heiuiif}g (K.S.So B.K.M,, Nil.). 

l*2k: NaravahaDadftltft lives with Gandhnrvadattfi as If he had forg>}Steti 
everything. Oiw day Vt)jldattaka iiifonns him (hat he has met in the street an 
old %voman whom passers-by suspect of being a goddess: she has come up to him 
and said: '*1 have given my daughter, Ajim'ivat? to thy master.” Narav2hanadaiio 
laughs at the idea; he sends to the old woman to Id I her that before that marriage 
is arranged he has many people to be consulted. ”U'hat is the use,” .she replies, "of 
consulting Udayana, Vlsavadattfi. Kumaavat. etc. ? Is this the way a man of 
honour behaves?" "How does she know my name.” says he tohintself. Gandharva- 
datti in a fright falls into a fever. Kc( husband makes her spend the alght on the 
terrace: at last she falls asleep. A ghost appears ; what is to be done?—strike 
him?—but then Gandharvaclattii will wnke up at the noise. Naravlhanadaita keeps 
quiet. Tlie ghost takes him on his shoulders and carries him off; nobody sees 
him pass. 

35-92 : btrange noises aru heard during the night in the streets of Campu. 
Naravahanacbilta who has made good use of Gomukha’s lessons, interprets to 
himself all those noises. Outside the walls, the corpse of a child, that of a man. 
of a young vvoman who has been hanged supply him with otlier subjects for his 
ingenious deductions. 1 'Jiey arrive al the cremation ground. 

yg.iai: The old Iiiig is busy with 
a magic ceremony. .She orders the ghost 
to put dowm Ills burden .and to clear 
away. Her name is r^hanavati. Among 
the Vidyadharas her husband. Malin- 
simha, is the king of the Mataugas. Her 

son Cao<j.asimba has i daughter, Ajina- K.S.S., 14, II (CVl)83«d3; 

vatT by name, who has seen Naravahana- 13. 80*88: Dhanavat?. wife of Siipha 

datta on his way to the yatrS and has and molherof Can^aslniha and of Ajlnfi- 

fallen in love with lum. To ensure the vatf. recognizes the hero through her 

happiness of her grand*daughter. Dhana* magic science. 

vati has caused the desired husband to 

be carried away by a ghost who was in 

her service. Whether be likes it or not 

he shall wed Ajlnavatl. The maid is 

commanded to come in and thuir hands 

are joined. 

122*131 : Besides, this marriage 
has its advantages: Thu Vidyadhara, 

Gaurfmunda. brother of AVigaraka (lA (Gaurimun<ia, enemy of NaravAhana* 
sa^a 9. 77*108), is seeking to kill dalta; Cao(Jasiniha his ally)—The 
Naravahanadaita since he has restored danger which threatens Naravahana' 
Amttagati to life. An alliance with dati.i is mentioned. 

CaoOasi'qiha will mean a useful support 
to him. 


IBS'! 66: A Hyin? chariot cornea 
down from heaven, NarJivahanadaiiagets 
into it. They arrive »t ihc city of 
CaQ^a.ainiha, After .some delay an auspi* 
Clous day is .selected for the marriage. 
Naravlhanadada weds AjinavatT. 


Dhanavati carries him off and 
makes him marry .\jinavatf. The delay 
is mentioned. Marriage takes place 
later on [K.S.S., 14, III (CVIO, 31.85: 
H.K.M. 13. 150—154]. Meanwhile, 
Dhanaiaii carries off the hero to 
<Prarasii tin .Avantl, B.K.M.V 


3fJ (K..S.S.. H.K.M., Nil.), 

167.204: .AjinavatT Is s.id! The \ idyrulhar:i Viknclka had formerly asked 
for her in marriage. Her f.nher had replied lliai she was too young. \'ikaclka has 
spread the nunour that she wa.s betrothed lo him. Now he instfuues a suit 
against Capdasniilia. Naravahanadatta and .Vjinavati must go to .Sap(apnri)a, the 
headquarters of the court presided over by N’riyuinukta (by t'Syupatha according to 
K.S.S., CVI. 1C4). tVhlUt Ajinavati gtws to call cm her relations and friends, 
NaravAhanadatia takes a walk In the gardens "f iheoity. making wreaths of dowers 
and leaves. AjinfivntT comes and joins him. The case has not even been argued, 
but Vayumukta has thrown out Vlkaclka's complaint ; this one has left with his 
mouth full of threats. 

205.226: Narnvnhanadatts adurns .tjin:'tvati with his garlands of (lowers: 
scene of jealuti.sy. He kmnvs too well how to do U—it Is easy to see that she Is not 
the 5rst one lie has adorned in that way! etc, 'I’Jic hero l>eginsto feel the chain 
that binds him rather heavy. He regrets hl.s own independence and feels the sub. 
jeciion under which his wife and her parents hold him. In spiu of all be puts a 
good face on It and avoompanies .Ajinaval* lo a tirtha. Vikaoika nppear.'i on 
the .scene, aliiisus him and carries away .Ajinavatl. 

227*260; He sees Cand^shiiha at the head of an army of Vidyadharas 
pass in pursuit of the abductor: he 6nds himself alone, lost in the forest, he walks 
on till he is quite exhausted. M last hu hvars some one shouting; it Is a co\v*herd 
who is getting his cows together. He goes up to him. 'rhe cow-herd gives liim 
hospitality in his hut. 

4/A ReottiNg (K.8.8.. H.K.M., Nil.). 

261.222 ; I'he cow.herd shows him the way to a village. At the entrance a 
man exclaims : ” This Is the brother of the yotiog lord !’—“tV'hat is that?"—"A 
young man had come one day .saying that he was seeking for his brother who, like 
him, was a native of .Avanli; from that time he is living in the village exciting 
the poople^s wonder by Ills Ingenuity.”—*' It i.s really my brother,” exclaims Nar.i- 
vuhanadatta. His presentiments have not deceived him. He falls into f>omu. 
l<ha*s arms. 

GofHHkha'i 


288.356: f>omukha explains all tli.al has taken place at Kauc,5ml>r after the 
abduction of hb master by Mftnasavega. Udayann, In nplte of the ptoiestations 
of the soothsayer Aditya 9 arinan was very anxious. One day they saw Vegavati 
Return, hill she retired to her room. 8hv w.as accompanied i)y Amrlagatl who 
explained. In a few words, to iMayana hts son s disappearance, adding that 


ManAsavegii had been overenme by VegavatT andthai Naravahanada^ta was safe al 
Campjl. C'Omuklta guessed that Amrlagati was telling only a part of the truth and got 
out of him a supplement of information. The Vidyidhara explained in detail ^ow 
at the call of his foisner saviour he rescued lilm from the well and how at lus 
request he had gone and joined Vcgaveitl, who. however, was in no need of hi.s ser* 
vices. I’hrough her magic seienev she discovered tht» Nnravalmnadatta wax 
at Campa and they fonnd tlicir way there, ^'cgavalf under llic form of a 
man managed to get into Vinsdattaka's house, .^he was able to overhear the 
conversations of Naravalianadatta with his host, and even what he was saying 
to himself. *' VegavatT," he said, "has made me forget MadanAiuaMjukA; a third 
wife will make me forget the second J " ^\’egavati then wanted to die. Amrlagaii 
exhausted In vain all his philosophy In ^cr to prevent her from putting an end 
lo herself. Then he announced his intention of dying with licr. Ills friend’s wife 
had been enirustcd to him. He could nor separate his fate from hers; that would 
be a sin I 

8A7-411: An exampleA rat had Its hole on the bank of the B hag) rat hi and 
lived in it with his wife and children. When he was away from home a friend came 
from the city to pay him a visit; the river overflows, the rat’s wife begs in vain of 
the friend to save her family. He shuns his duly and crosses alone over to the otliec 
bank. The father of the family, after having escaped a thousand dangers, enmes 
to take away his wife and children, but finds them drowned. The selfish friend, 
when the flood has subsided, attempts to excuse himself: "Your wife" he 
say.s, " refused to run away with me." He oi^ht to have died with her. Any¬ 
how he is altogether disgraced. Accordingly Antrtsgati anxtou.s to preserve his 
honour was ready to die with Vegavati, but she changed her mind and determined 
to live. 

412-438: Thereupon Amrtagali left Kau 9 liinbT. Udayana organised a caravan 
under Hari^ikha as leader. 500 elephants. 5,000 horses, 30.000 men on foot left 
10 bring NaravAhauadatia from Campa. An army of barbarians attacked them, 
(romukha’s liorse, maddened by his wounds, carried him far aumy from the battle* 
field and ran so many miles that al last he fell down dead. Then Cornukha, 
finding himself alone in a desert country, climbed up a tree, discovered ihi.s 
village where he has taken refuge under an assumed name, and ha.a remained 
there waiting to see what was going to happen. Rumour has informed him that 
the army of Haricikha has defeated the barbarians, 

VII, l»Riy.\n.\RCA>l.^lATtHA fS. XXI, XXVIJ). 

21, DftirAiArilna (K.SS.. Nil.). 

[7%is St firy au/t the foUmt'in^ oue ( oh the Purufitkanr} Aim' tp dp V’ith 

Hu iifirralivt of tftr /lofi MrnAeuHi hi the book of MHiiirawil) of tkf /'..S .V., nmi of 
tke 

1-39: After a month’s rest Gomukha suggests their going away. The (wo 
friends could go to Ben.ares where so many travellers moot: there thry might get 
news of their people, Gomukha makes the ;ounicy look shorter by )iis jokes snd^ 


his stories. Atjlie gates of the cUy they take rest under ashed. Gomukha makes 
his master hand him over all his jewels ss there are so many thieves about; then* 
he gs^es to get information and Naravi^hanadalta waits for him. 

8^-55: A mendicant ascetic and a BrahmacArin come also to take rest under 
the shed. “The first is a heretic, the second is a robber,*' says Naravahanadatta to 
himselfi “ let os be on our guard.*' Meanwilu he listens to tlicir conversation. ’I'he 
mendicant has realised the falseness of all the philmtopbiea Cr>ffi and smf/t 
are nothing more than muanlugiess words.—The other one hs indignant,—*'Look at 
this man," nays the mendicant, pointlngto Plaravahanadalta ; **lf one is to l)oli«ve 
ihe holy 1x)oks, ho bears the physical marksof the cakravartin ; and yet what tshe ? 
ft vagabond In rags."—"But,** replica the l^rahmacSrin, "the physical marks on an 
individual are only the signs of destiny orThey are not 

necessarily efficacious by themselves, but become so only by voluntary action (pi/iufC’ 
Aani)-, otherwise they are like a how that is not bent or a grain that is not sown. 
If this vagabond has not becojne cakravartin, though he was prcdcstinerl co bo 
one, wc must concludu that it has been for lack of will, not that the .sacred books 
are untruthful.’*-"Nonsvnse,*' replies the mend leant, "predestination j.s hound 
to reduce to nought every human effort; listen rather to ihjs story.*' 

oft lOfl: *' In the village of Brahmasthalaka, on the banks of tlic Indus, near 
the sea. the Drahmacarln, Drdhodyania, brought tip by a certaiu Tauiobhedaka. 
becanic the pupil of the ascetic Bhionaiamas, of (he sect of the Pfincaratrikas. 
One day, Dhiimatatnas informed his diselplc that he was going to Benares co live 
according to the laws of Buddha; ‘as for thyself', he added.‘get married and 
become the head of a faintly; I leave thee all my belongings.’ Dr^bodyaraa, 
before coming to a decision wanted to ask for Tsiiiobhedftka*.s advice. Hts vtstt 
tn his fostcrTatlier being rather long, Bhinnatsmss came to see what was going on. 
Dfclhodyama had not y«t been able to see Tamobbedaka as his wife was in the 
ibroes of child birth. Bhinnaumas foretold T)r(ihcdyaina that the child was to be 
a girl whom he would wc<l but that she would be a guilty wife. * No.’ .says the 
other. Whereupon his master set out for Benares, Women's cries, sounding as 
" if cats had been caught by dogs," made Drdhodyama guess that a girl was born. 
He ran away and for twelve years roamed over the world and at last settled down 
on (he banks of the Gauges with an old Brahmani, as tutor of her two giandsons. 

His pupils had a sister, ugly and inl8*shaped. Her name was 
’I'amalika. He was made to marry her. He believed that he had defeated f.vto. but 
it was an error. An unheard of concourse of circumstances made that 'I'amallka 
was precisely the daughter of 'I'amobhedakn, .Vgain Drdhodyama made himself 
scarce; by this means at least he would not see his wife become an adiiltress, 
Ho wandered again far twelve years. Having become old be made up his mind 
to end his day.s at Ben fires. * I’here he met a " mahapa^upata ** with a woman; 
both were drunk. The woman fell at his feet: it w'as Tamiilika ! 'Misery had 
reduced her to become the companion of that despicable vagabond. She followed 
^)r4hodyaina. Fate, less xeverc, made him meet another woman wealthier and of • 


1£Ood family whom he wedded. Still 'J'amalika d(d not leave ir^m. He had to 
bea)’ up with her till bis death.*' 

22 , PnrHfitkariik^lhd. ^ 

ist * 

The Brahmacarin starts a story of bis owo: 

1-4$: 'I'wo merchants : S^aradaila of Ujjayani, Buddbavarmaii of Rajagrlm. 
They meet when they are on a joiirDey. They betroth ihcir chi Idem who atv 
not yet born. During their absence both the childcm arc born. To Sagaradatln 
a baiutiful girl, RundamUlika : to Buddhavarman a dwarf one-eyed and inls-shapud 
Kurubhaka. As the dowry of Kundamalikh is likely to be very handsome, 
Huddhavarman hides from bagaiadalta Ins son's deformity. 

47-101: Kighl years later Sagaradatta sends messengers to have a look at 
hisfutuie son-in-law. liuddhavannao hides him ajtd say.s that he Is prosecuting 
his studies at Tamralipil. Four or hve years later new embassy front Sngaradatta. 
This time there is no pretext to hide the young man. Bnddhavarman’s wife 
invents an expedient; she borrows from a neighbouring Brahmin his son 
Yajnagupta, handsome and well-set. Everything is satisfactory, SAgaradatta’s 
messengers return home quite pleased, Vajnagupia ngrveswitli Buddhavnrman to 
play the part of the bridegroom. His reward will be the dowry, and after that 
he will give up his wife to Kurubhaka, The two young people are sent with 
great pomp to Ujiayant. 

102-133; Vajhagupta receives the dowry and as soon as the wedding 
ceremonies are over he complains of great pain.s In his Inside. The sbam sickness 
goes on. Kundamallkfi and Kurubhaka act as Ins nurses. 'I'he latter pays his 
addresses to the giri. but without success. Yajnagupta seeing that Kurubhaka is 
really too deformed and has no chance to get his object, asks to go away. The 
air of his native country will certainly cure him, says he, Hi.<: desire is com¬ 
plied with. 

Slid 

134-163: The nearer they come to Rujagtha the beilerthe patient feels. .M 
the gate of the city, lie manages without being seen, to change his splendid 
costume and to pul on his old rags and then he makes himself scarce. Kuruhhnka 
puts on the wedding clothes of the bridegroom and in that garb presents himself 
before the .astonished bride. They enter the city; the people are indignant si 
seeing such an Ill-matched couple. Buddhavarman eongr.'^tulaies luniself on the 
success of his trick and Kundajn.'ilikawoulci In ihe end have resigned herself to her 
fate, if Yajuagnpta had not pm In his appeanuicc again. ‘*Kiirnh)mka,” he says, 
“is the husband whom fate has .assigned to thcc.” Then he di.sappears. The young 
woman, altogether shocked, runs after him but he is lost in rhe crowd. 

164-1R3 : How can $)ie escape being pursued ? she asks herself. She spots 
Kapalika who is lying dead drunk in a street, Shu steals bis rags and In that garb 
goes out of the city. In a suburb she enters into conversation with nn old 
Brlhmaqi, who gives her to understand that public opinion is in her favour. She^ 


rvvcsvis her identity. The dd lady gives her aheilcr. Meanwhile Hiiddhavarman 
has set the Pot ice after her. 

. ^1^-228: The fdlowing day, disgiiUed again ns a mendicant, wrinkled and 
not easy to be recognised, she goes into Ihv city and asks ior VajAagupta^s 
rcside^'c. He is occupied with the study of the laws of Manu 
« dhartmisiii{ihH!f}. Is it not perfectly ridicul<*u.s after the great sin he has comnutted \ 
She tenures him to Induce hirn to repair the wrong he has done to the woman he 
has duped—but all that is in vain—every day new olijurgations and new refusals. 
She then h ies to gel at him Ihrougli cupidity. Having sold her jewels she puls 
the money she has realized in a |)Oi which she buries ou the outskirts of n forest. 
‘Then she re 1 * 03 la the hiding place to Yajnagupia, pretending to have dis¬ 
covered it through her knowlidgc <if iTic Mahakalamaia. She is going away, 
she saySi as she is bound to make u pilgrimage to Henares. 

i2D*28il: yajAagupia's father tells his son : "The Vedas arc no good. You 
had better study that Mahilkaiaraala.'' He then follows the sham mendicant and 
goes with him to Henares. 

ii'il Rc\nliii)i. 

240-278 : Having remained there for four months they go Into the Naimisa, 
then to OangudvTtra and then to Maiuilnyu. At last the sham KJlphlika expresses 
his intention to go to UjjayAnl: on the occasion of a yatrd there wlil be then a great 
concourse of Kapfilikas. It will be a hne opportunity for nil kinds of orgies and 
brawls. If he could incut with bis <lcnth, xays VajilHgupta to himself, he w'Ould 
leave me the Mahdkulaniatii. This is the ruasun why he accompanies him, though the 
city is dangerous for him owing tu (be certainty, that the parents of KundamilikA 
must take vengeance upon bint. He stops at the 11 rlha of J^hadravata. whilst his 
friend goes to join the Kapalika't on the banks of the Sipril, There, Kundamalika 
uticovers herseIf and appears wilhoui any vclI. 'l*lie crowd surronnds and escorts her. 

274-312 ' 'I'hvs escorted, she sets out for her father’s house. To her wonder¬ 
ing parenU she explains her conduct. Her brothers go to the lirths and taking 
hold of the terrflied Yajnagupta drag him to the house. Being rather laughed at 
than threatened, he begs pardon for his fault, witicli he had committed at the 
command of his father. He is forgiven on eoitdition that he wil) remain at 
Uj jay ant with KLundaoiaUkri, and that hu will make a good husband. 

This is hew a woman has lifted up the ” mountain of destiny ”. 

2S. naiidiikalftii . 

[A’eVA/«ir Ihesioi'y of (K.S.S.. 18, ll (CXXl) 

229 sq.)— a/rJ Cfnisu/ti/it fK.S.S.. 3, I (XV), 135 aq.; 8, 62 sq.] 

1-7; The men who had been talking having gone, Naravv^Iiansdatta sees 
Gomukha arrive in a carriage with a rich personage. 1'tinatvasu; Gomukha intro¬ 
duces him as their host. "Where did you pick up this new frier d ? he asks in the 


evening. 



CamIIHit'5 


«*7y: Having gouc to the gate of the Royal Pa I act, hu attracted tlic 
atwnlion of a rlclj personage by giving Itimself out lohlm as a young Bral^iii, 
who bes come with his brother to Avanti for the purpose of prosecuting their 
studies. The man graciously invites him to his hojsc. 'Phey hear a great noise. 
What Is It? It comes from a gaarbllng house. The rich merchant Pr/iarvasii 
is the cause of the uproar. When he wins, he gives money to the pool. 
Hence a concert of blessings! When ho loses, It is a concert of lamen¬ 
tations and prayers. Ont ol curiosity, Goraukha goes to the gambling dun: 
he acts as a referee betv,*een two partners wlui are quarrelling ; he then gantbles 
himself with his master’s jewels as < stake and wins 100,300 pieces: the loser 
pays up. thanks to Punarvasu. Then Punarvasu takes his new friend to his house 
and offers hospitality to him ; both vie with each other in graceful attentions. At 
last Punarvasu insists on going to bring also the brother of his guest. 

80-98 : Naravibanadatta is ashamed to live at the expense of this merchant. 
As Gomukha has plenty of money, they ought to pay now for their 
iip-kcep. He asks Punarvasu to get a cook for them. The merchant Introduces 
two, who at ooce fall on all fours at the feet of Naravahanadatia. The first mu;) I 
they serve up is worthy of the gods. Their new master, in order to attach them 
to his service, makes Gomukha give them tun thousand pieces of gold. 

d9-124 : One ol them declines to accept the money. '*Our master,” he suys 
*’is in very low circumslaoces.” "Kow is that,” replies the other. *T)oes he not 
possess millions of aerial chariots f” and he takes the money. Gomukha puzaled 
asks ilieio for some information. U'heir names are Nanda and Upanaoda, sons of 
Devavat, who is the cook and <medical advisor of Brahmadatia. His skill is so 
great that the king has granted him onc'tenth part ol the revenues of his kingdom. 
He baa made bis sons proficient in all the arts, to enable them lopush themselves 
into the good graces of people of high rank. They know the signs which foretell 
future good fortunes. Tbeir new master is predestined to become Vldyadharn and 
cakravariin. They can be trusted. This is the reason why they have saluted 
him by falling on all fours io front of him. 

24. h4ading in ihi lixt. 

1-87: One day. Naravnhanadatta sees a oramaoi passing by. escorted by 
her disciples. It is Rsidattu, a friend of the king’s daughter, bho has adopted the 
creed of the Jainas. Funarvasu tries to give his guests the pleasure of a conversa* 
tion with her. As he is unsuccessful, Gomukha proposes they should go to the 
temple where the sect assembles, 'i'hcy all go then*. Gumuklia, who is always 
at home everywhere, intones a hymn to the Jlna and to his church, and kisses 
Rsidatta’s feet. They are made welcome. Upananda asks that a musical enter¬ 
tainment should be given in honour of the two visitors. Two members of the sect 
are sent for. Their skill, it is said, is remarkable; they are Gahgaraksita and 
the chief of the guild of merchants, Priyadar^ana. Karavulmnadatta is excited* 


HI 


by lilt good I<;^ks of ihe laUer. He loses his head and he salutes dim as if he 
were a woman. This great blunder causes a ceitam amount ofcoolness- 

3S-78: The vioa is handed over from hand to hand, till U reaches Ooroukha. 
Kveei^one is greeted with applause. It is thy turn now, says Gomukha to his 
master. I, replies Naravalianada(la/to play for those scoundrels, those ragamuffins!* 
Thoi^idst not put on such airs at Campfi/ rclorls Cioimikha. ‘Besides, wilt thou 
let usTw outdone by that merchant, Pnyadirvana, xrho ha.s played better than 
1.’ Naravnhanadattn gives in. Hu becomes the hero of the entertainment. Gai\ga« 
rak^^ita and I'nyadar^ana I>eg of him to he allowed to bccoino his pupils, riiai 
will give him a great indue nee ,u Benares where friyadar^ana, the chief of 
inercbanls, hold.s a great part of the pop^ulacc under his sway. 

‘25, GomuiAoti rahakh v^m. 


J14: (iomukha absents himself frequently. His pretext is that he has 
noticed in the street a sorvaiji of Hari?ikha, and lie must look for him. Kight 
days later, he comes back quite drunk. His master is i udignant. 'My drnnken• 
ness IS a sham,' replies Ooiiuikha. ‘I only wanted to be able to say something not 
nice and then plead irrusponslbiliiy.’ ‘What is it then ? * 




(UiiiHkfia's A'iirra/he. 

. He has fallen in love with Ksldaufi and has gene to sec her. She has 
questioned him about his travels: Dost thou know Kaucanibi ? Hast thou seen 
(iomukha? Yes. hv has said, he is my most Intimate friend, another myself 
in fact. How handsome he is. answers Ksidaiia, and she begins to shed tears. 

34-88 : K?idimfi happens to he the daughter of Mahadinna, mcrchsnt from 
l^ilj^Krhii* brother of Maliadinnft. mother of Gomukhi, At her birth she was 
betrothed to Gnmukha, but Mahadinnsv having lost his fortune, was forced to send 
his daughter to his sister Suinanas at Bunures. and that put a stop to the 
engagement. \\ hilst a ctiHd, KsidattA nearly died of a fever. 'I'hu ^rainaoT 
Crutadham cured her. After which she never could leave that woman, as when she 
was away from her, the fever caught hold of her again. Grutadhara brought her 
up in the creed of the Jiiia, and at her death left her chief of (hat sect. In spite 
of her religious vows she was always thinking of Oomukha, One day she heard 
that on his way to Campa he had been massacred by the rnlindas. That is the 
reason of her tears, 

$4-96: Gomuk ha i s not .s low in mak I og the best o f h er compa ssionate feel i ogs. 
He gives money to the church and pretends to be ill, as the result of his having 
fasted. He is taken to Rsidalta*s house. Shu nurses him. falls in love with him, 
gives up her vows and weds him in the presence of Siimscns and of Prlyadaigana. 

97*1 OH: Narax'nhanadalta pays a visit to his friend’s wife, and congratulates 
her not without some sneering to the address of the church. 

26. /V/ yaifareiim'is/arMf/tirettHM . 

1 * 21 ; Naravahanadatta meets Wyadarcana on his way to the market place. 
The merchant’s robe, opening at the neck, reveals a woman’s breast. Naravaha- 
nadatia, losing his senses, usks Goimikha to send for L’riyadar^ana, as he is bent 
IP 
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on marrying her. “'I’liou an Ijow will public opinion look upoivthis match ? 
Every one knows Ihc chief of the merchants as a man !*’ "TJie whole city knew 
also Rsidattn as a nun I*' They begin to quarrel, f 

22-40: Gomukha narrates the story of the firahtnlR Satyakailclka, who ^'Wa 
stone crossing the Ganges; he related the fact to Itls dlsclplesi but denied it the 
presence of the Kingi not to go against pnUllo opinio it» which shows tlm^ one 
ought always to be careful not to go contrary to popular sent I men I) 

: Gomukha, convinced that his master is madi sends for wverut 
ntedlcal men. 'Their diagnosis Uthal it is a case of madnuss brought about Hy 
the privation of an object on wliicli Naravrthnnadatt.i lias set his heart. Ke rusulvvs 
at last to make Priyadargana dine with his master, 

27. Prifitihtri’itHih / rahn . 

ist Hitidiag. 

1-23:* The bciiavlour of Narnvahaaadalta with l^rlyadarfana becomes a 
scandal, Gomukha removes suddenly the young nierchant. Furious, Karav^ana- 
dalta turits GouiukJia out. The following day two dignitaries of the Court come 
for the hero and take him to king Brahmadatla. 

‘2ih7 ' By order of |])C king, the cointn9iidur-iii*chief imparts some in for. 
relation to the young Brahmin " (KmvahanadatCa): Raliya, chief of the guild . 
of roerchivnia, a friend of the king, had Hied many years ago leaving his wife with 
child. She gave birth to n son, IViyudar^ana, who having reached man's estate 
succeeded hl.s father as the thief of the guild, but Kfillya has just returned, relat¬ 
ing that hes virtues Imd nterlted heaven for him, but that his wife on account of 
a great sin Ims caused him to be sent back to the earth, $he had told a big He 
when she said that Iter child wu.s a son. in reality it was n daughter. To atone 
for this crime—as husbands have to pay for the guilt ofthcirwlvee—be has become 
a ui:in again with Ibe privilege to remember his previous existence. He asks to day 
that the sox of his daughter should be acknO\flodged and that she should be married, 
brahmadatta has at hrst suspected an imposture, but the new Kaliya has answered 
so salisfactorily all his questions about their former relations, that he has had to 
yield to evidence, after \ybiclj K/iliya has withdrawn. 'I'hc young maid Itas been 
sent for: thu gueens have proposed to her several husbands, but she has chosen the 
young Brahmin who is staying with Punarvasu. 

Naravuhanadatia Intimates his consent. Brahroadatia confers upon hjin the 
dignity of chief of the guild, ;is wtillas all the possessions of Kniiya. 

Peadi/ig. 

6 S-68; Naravahan.idaua Is overjoyed now that Im has won Priyadar^ana; he 
is in a nioiKl to forgive Goinukhu and sends lor hint. tSoinukha arrives quite 
pleased with hiinsell. " To succeed in life,” says he, "oiiu must have a good 
ii.trman and also acerialu amount of cunning.” He fortunately can boast of both. 

GcmniAit 'r A’lrr/v/ift. 

69-117: After having been driven away by his masicr be has taken refuge 
with Rjidatta and has feinted all their adventures to her. She in return has alsc^ 


taken hjm inu iicr confidence. Ker .‘\ijnt, Siim^nas, was a wife ot Kaliya. She 
had from him a posiliumous daughter. As good fortune was deserting her. she had 
renpurse to the good offices of the VjdyAdharT ?riyadar?ana, who was well disposed 
towf^da her. The Vldyfidhari has foretold that the child n'Ould wed a future 
c?ikra««ftln. Meanwiillc she has tied round her neck a magic plant, which would 
* makevery one take her for a boy, I’he cakrav.iriln alone will discover that she 
Is a girl. The child grows up and becomes chief of a guild under the name of 
l^rlyedarfana. 'l*hc day of the musical entertainment In ihg temple, when Narava- 
hanadatta had sainted PrIyacUrcaoa as a woman. R.>idatUi has recognised In him the 
cakravarcin and has come to the conclusion that his^lend was (jomukha. The rest 
of her behaviour Is easily explained. No^^, it Is Conuikha's business to briog about 
his master’s union with Prlyadar^ana, 

(iomukha docs not forgive himself for linvcnghecii caught nodding*; Ite thinks 
of putting an end to himself, but a voice tells him not to do it. At that niomcnl 
henoticesa man carrying on his shoulders a mls*shapen young man. "I cannol 
feed thee any longer,” says the man, ‘'and I an» going to twist thy neck' —“Sell me 
rather to generous people’'—Ooinukha buys up the young cripple, makes U^idatt.i 
tell him all she know!$ of the rel.itfons between Knlfya and the king. She 
teaches the young scamp to play the part of K.'iliya and sends him io brahma* 
datta. The rest follows naturally, .Narnvahanacbtta cannot congratulate hlnmclf 
enough on possessing such a cunning friend. 

VIII. BKAOtR.VTHAY,\(;oI.\unA (S. XXVIII). 
fK, S. S., 14, ri (eVU, 44.4f> : ii. K. M., 18, «4^8.} 

‘28: (Afl Af.it/o,x '‘-v/. K. S. S.. B. K. \C.. Nil.) 

mfl: NaravAhanadaita gives himself up to his new love. Not feeling in* 
dined to fnlAl his duties as chief of the guild, he sends for the merchants, and in 
their presence hands uvur all Ills power to Croinnkha, thereby relieving himself of 
every care. 

One day, a band of young girls rush into his house. One of them, Kuinu- 
(likA, explains to hint that Bhagiralhayn^as, daughter of Brahmadatta, on the 
occasion of .some ritual ohservanre, is distributing presents to the Brabmios. She 
hands over to him the presents which are meant for him, and then offers several 
ornameni.s to I’riyadarcanfi. Naravahanadatta is perplexed and Comukha is uucasy. 
I'he nest day, KutnndiVft returns : her mistress has blamed her. because she has 
called tlie young man yirfohhoxiu instead of myoptifitr * (this is tlie name by which 
a marrlccl woman calb her hnshaud): she apologixes. Alt this becomes more 
and more suspicious. 

41-8f.: On an iiwiialiou delivered through Kummilka, Vriyadar^ana repairs 
to Ihu Royal Palace. In ihn evening, she returns home loaded with jewels, wearing 
under her clothes a loose girdle lied up by a knni badly made with the Hhres 
of the Ictus. 

^ • .‘{i',' marmicripW In all p»»a^es whrre tbH word ngfurs, 


The girdle taJIs down. “Whal is that ?” fislcs Natavahanadatl^ Priyadarcana 
relates: Bhaprathayo^as has made her talk about her husband, How is *t that 
Nan da and Upananda, who are enjoying the tenth part of the revenues of the k>ng- 
domi are in the service of a man without a fortune. Then many other quytioos 
of au inUmate nature. At last she has undone her own belt and handed it 
over to Priyadar^anfu If 

86*116: Naravihanadnttn puts his own meaning on all the details of the 
interview. The belt? It is n message of love. Priyadar^anfi is mad with jealousy: 
As for him, he is already in love and he makes out his plans accordingly. A feu 
days later ICumudika comes r^aiii with n new message. Bhagtrathaya^as invites 
Priyadar^ana to a wedding of pl.mts. Sl^ wilt come to take her in a palanquin. 
'"She wants toseeme” thinks Naravahnnadatla. The following day she comes, 
takes Priyadar^snu with her and brings her hack In the evening. She has 
allowed Narav^ihanadatta to see her face: hy their looks they have revealed to 
each other their mutual passion. 

if/ere fUfi tht mus/ fPfufiUfe atimnsfripfs A”, iniil Af.^ 
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CHAPTER III « : 

OTHER VERSIONS OF THE BRHATKATHA 

A. SAJ^SCklT VERSIONS. ^ 

It is possible that tlicre mlEbt iiave existed oilier Scinscnt versions of the 
Rrhatkalha. 'Ve have already mentioned tlini one inlghl hiivc benm knovi|b in ihe 
Souths in which an allusion wan made lo a king called Vnlillm (T. s///>••!{). hul this 
is a very vagne iudlcatlcn. A KathasTira is found in Southern India iOpper! 
Lisli. I, (Jnforiunxtely, I have noi been able, so far, io gei liold of it, 

bui I am inclined to think that, like the yrhatkathasarasanigraha (F. SHpr.i)^ it 
is a irierc copy of the Kalhiisariisrigira. 

I remind my readers that the very divergent formsnn which arc related hi 
Indian literature the stories of Udaysna and Vasavadatta, prove nothing as to the 
existence of several versions of the Brhntkatba (F. SHpr>f). 

l*he manuscript to which Mr. S- d’Oldenbourg has drawn attention*, and which 
bears the title of Kathapraka^a, is in the Library of the India Office, Ko. 41CV) 
(Ethe'a Cat. (Part VII). I'. 1570). It is a compilation which i.i? given out as a 
niti 9 astra, the work of a certain Mifrajagannutba. The Kathlprak&^a contains 
(f. l*v. to 84*v. of the mss:) tales borrowed from tars. IX-XIII, XXIV.XXXVU 
of the Kathasaritsigara. The text, according to Mr. S. d’Oldcnbourg, is more or 
less the same, except some omissions, as that of the Kathasaritsfigara of Brockhaus. 
The rest of the manuscript contains extracts from the MahSbhnrata, the Harivanifa, 
from some PuraQas (Markap^sy^). which seem to be a mixture of the ^uka- 
saptati and of the Simhlsanadvatrini^ika, tliough none of those tales is found In 
the lastly some extracts of the Purusaparlk^a. 'I'he contents of 

that collection show that it is rather recent, probably from the beginning of the 
XVIIth Century (Ethe, l.c.p. L573). It does not constitute a new source of infor* 
nation on the B^hatkatha and can only help in a critical study of the text of the 
Kathisaritsagara. 

B. TUB PRRSIAN VERSION. 

1'here has exi.ned * Persian abridgment of the Brhaikathfi, which In reality 
may have been an abridgment of the Kath/i.'iaritsdgara, as it has been brought to 
notice by the Cashmerlans, though they don’t nienlron from which original it has 
been taken. It is mentioned in the sequence given by (.Irlv.u.i to the Rfonvatl of 
Jonaraja, which Is Itself a continuation of the R.'i]a[araiijgi 5 ?,i 

The Persian collection in the I.ibrary of the India Office contains (No, ISft? 
El he’s Cat., p. 1105) a fragment of an abridged I'crsi.in iran.datitm in prose of the 
Kathasaritsugara, but both the beginning and the end arc missing. 

There is another Persian manuscript in the India OtSec i.ibrary, which one 

• Msierlaux poar aerdr A riilstoir« «)e In Urth-ikath.t fZap^ki,III, > fiiSS), pp, 7 do 
lirogei parti. 

t RajatnrarijlOi-BofBbsy edUlon: lS9r>—TrfTri Rnyttarjihx''' h 5. S'**- ' 



might hMy: susi^’clud of being a version of (he Brhatkatha and which ha» beeii 
thorouKyv examined by Mr. is. d’Oldenbourg. Thai manuHctipt (No. J9M» Ethe's 
Cat..^. 1109) is accompanied by a loose leaf on ^hlch is written "bummary Table of 
the Hh^au Kulha and the other Puranas.^' The title la “Kutha and Purana.’’ 

’The lines, fol. v.. begin (fui. 1-24 having been lost): ''In the 

• Daccanj Province there Is a mountain called Mangala, from wnlch Hows the 
river T^rbudda; on the hanks of that river there is a town called Ranbha 
I=Hambhrj) the king of which was called Slngrama Sura (=SaiiJgTriiracuraV',,. . 
The end, If we suppoxu that the text ciuls with the manuscripi Is.. and Sing* 
ruina'S lira cultivated the whole surface of the earth; He Is called ’I'chakravarta 
(^cakravartin/'... .Mr. $. d'Uldenboiirg had come to the conciusiou that it was 
neither a Persian translalion of the Katbasaritsdgara nor of tbeCrhatkathfiniaj'ijarl, 
but that there was n possibility that there were borrowings from Gupadhya's 
Brhatkathi or some imitation of It. The complete Hat of the Bi stories contained 
in that manuscript (Ethc'a Cal.. p.lllO) shows that it is not a coherent narrative, 
though the nsnie of buijigtrunafura is found at the beginning and at the end. 
That king is not the hero of all ihv tales: for instance No. 8 is the story of King 
Scmncnrnian, No. 18 that of King Praiap.i Kudr.i. Besides, all the tales are not 
about kings. No. 31 is the story of Vyusa and of Paru^ara. It is a compilation of 
tales which seem to bu of various origin, some translated from Sanscrit, some 
from Hindi dr Hindustani.We must not then look here, as we might have been 
induced to do on the advice of Mr. S. d’Oldeiibnuig. for tlie history of a hero, 
who like the hero of the brliatkathfi, goes thioughsevemladventures before 
becoming cakravartin, f do not see that this collection has more connection with 
the Nepalese C^lokasamgraha than MUh the Ctshmerian Brhatkntha. In any 
case it cannot be the Persian version of liw lirhatkalhl 
c . T(tK TAMII, li^llATK.mi.\. 

P:ipdit bvaiuiniilha Iyer has dr.iwn uUentlon to the existence of a’ramil 
version or adaptation under the name of " Udayagan KadaiKadaior 
’* I’erurigudai ”“Hrhatkuih<i.t He has premised* tv edit il,l“though lie warns us 
that the text of iho miuiuscripi he has in his hands is in a very bad condition. 
’I’he only part which can Ih: utilised is composed of live sections: 


“ I. 

Un}uik KfitiOam 

o3 siib*»cctJons. of which 32 are lost. 

2 . 

Ilavajja Kagcjani 

2 u sub'sections. 

3. 

Magadha Kfigdiiui 

17 sub-sections. 

4. 

\ at lava Kriqijuiu 

9 sub'soclions. 

5, 

Niiravrihana Kapdiini 

9 sub'Seclioos," 


* * Mr. T. \V. AriiolU kindly exanintx! tl>t» manuacripl for me. 
t S'$lap|<a<lhikilram, tnirud.. p.17. 

t S. Kri«hna6\Mimi Aiyanij&r. Brliaiksdiu (J. of the Uoyal Asiaiic Society. July 1006. 
^p. <j60~ 09if. 
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Frolii this summary table it is clear chat the Ivst r)ve books ^ive t^e begin¬ 
ning of a version of the Brhatkatbi, which contained neither * Gugi^hya':^^gend 
nor the Introduction, unless this latter be the subjecl'niauer of the tirst sub^ivi* 
sionofBookl. The name Ujjaymi may be connected with the aclventyes of 
GopaU. of Paiaka and Aoantivardhana, as well as wi*h .those of Uda^^iia, at 


Mahasena's Court. Here they are: 


1 


K.S.S. 

B.K.M. 

KK.C.J5. 

1 , Ujjayini Kan^n 

2 

2 

Mil 

'2. L&vapa Kin4^ 

B 

8 

Nil 

S. Magadha KaodA 

S(?) 

8 (» 

Nil 

4. Vatsa Kanda 

4, MI 

4. 13.46 


5. Naravihana 

1 4, uf 

4. 132-142 

6 

This version seems to be a lengthy one. 

though SvILminatha Jyer 

does not 

give us the number of verses, 

but if we judge of the respective dimensions of each 


book by the number of sub divisions, the relative proportions ate in agreement 
with those we hnd In the Cashmerian abridgment or in the Ne,palese Bfhatkathu. 

Relying on n passage of the commentator, Atliyarkkunallar (who himself 
nyght belong to the first half of the XH century Krishpaswhmi Aiyangar 
places the Tamil version of the Brhatkathi at a period anterior to the third ramil 
school of poetry. This can be admitted without any difficulty. But to date that 
school as fat back su the Third Century of oiir era,, is quite another matter, I do not 
want to discuss here the age of Tamil Literatui^, but I do not believe Krishpa* 
swiimi .Aiyangar’s theory ou that subject* is likely to meet with much favour. 

So far, I have not been able to gather any further information about the Tamil 
BrhatkathH. but the mere fact that there has existed a Tamil version of eoi idsr* 
able length, the plan of which seems to have had some analogy with the Qloka- 
saingraha. is in itself worth noticing. If it be true, besides, that the inlhience 
of that poem has been great, as Krlshnaswaml Aiyangir believes, on the great 
Tamil Kavyas, that fact would strengthen the theory that the Brhatlcatha was 
considered much more as an Epic poem than as a compilation of tales. 
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The Aug HUSO Age of Tamil Utefsture, Madras Review , 1904. 
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